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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brizhten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter- 
ly to be cast away.— MILTON. 
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Art. L—EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


COMPARISON of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, 
especially in its oldest form which we find in the Vedas, with 

the Celtic, Greek, Latin, Germanic, Lettish-Slavonic, and Persian 
languages, shows us that all these languages have a common basis, 
or in other words that they are all derived from one original speech, 
and a comparison of sounds and forms shows that of these lan- 
guages the Sanskrit has preserved most faithfully the peculiarities 
of that ancient language, and most nearly resembles it. It follows 
asa matter of course, that at the time when the language, which 
is supposed to be the original of the Indo-Germanic dialects, was 
spoken, the ancestors of the present Indo-Germanic races formed 
one united people, and, that the greater or less degrees of resem- 
blance to the Sanskrit found in any one language may be taken 
as a test of the later or earlier migration of the people who spoke 
it, from the cradle of the Indo-Germanic races. The want of all 
historical records of that period, when the Indo-Germanic people 
was sending off successive streams of colonists, is amply compen- 
sated by the evidence afforded by the structure of the different 
languages, the testimony of which is supplemented by the geograph- 
ical position of the different nations in historical times. Though 
grammatical inflections are only the skeleton of language, and 
can give us no information about the social customs of the ancient 
Aryan people, the vocabulary that is preserved to us, may be 
likened to the flesh and muscles which give life and symmetry to 
the whole figure. We may be quite certain that those words 
which are radically the same in the different dialects, indicate 
things which were part of the material or intellectual possessions 
of the original race, whereas the fact that certain words are only 
found in one or two of the languages shows that the things which 
they denote were never present to the bodily or intellectual eye 





* This article isa free translation of a lecture delivered by Professor 
A, Weber tu Berlin, in March 1854, 4 
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2 Early History of India. 


of the people before its separation. Inasmuch as the Sanskrit 
preserves the radicals from which many derivations are found in 
the other languages, we may assign to many words which before 
were only known tous in their metaphorical signification, their 
original and literal meaning, and so we are able to take a view of 
the social customs and modes of thought of our forefathers, and 
to see how they chose for every idea the most obvious and forcible 
mode of expression. An acquaintance, too, with the old religious 
hymns of the Vedas enables us to form some conjecture as to the 
religious life of the old Aryan community, and so we are led to 
regard many of the. Grecian, Persian and Teutonic mythological 
conceptions as dating back from the dimmest antiquity. It must 
be observed, however, by way of caution, that in the comparative 
mythology of the Indo-Germanic races, little certainty has been 
attained: the science is as yet the domain of conjecture. Let us 
now endeavour to form some idea of the material surroundings 
and associations and of the social customs of that primeval time, 

The fact that most of the words which denote relationship are 
radically the same in all the languages, shows the importance 
attached to the family bond by the ancient Aryan people. The 
etymology of these words which is made clear to us by the 
Sanskrit shows us that father means the protector, mother the 
arranger, brother the carrier or heiper, sister the care-taker, 
daughter the milker, ideas which carry us back to a most simple 
patriarchal form of society. It is evident that the people was a 
pastoral one, from the fact that all languages possess in common 
the names for the cow (the slow mover) the ox (that which makes 
fruitful) the steer, the goat, the sheep, the sow, the horse, &. ‘The 
dog (the swift) protected the herds ; the wolf (the tearer) and the 
bear (the glittering one, from its skin) were their dread. The 
mouse (the thief) stole provisions, the house-fly buzzed about, 
the gnat stung, the serpent crawled, geese, ducks, doves, wood- 
peckers, cuckoos, finches quacked or sang, the cock crowed. The 
light hare bounded by, the boar ploughed up the earth. The 
dwelling house was strong and provided with doors. Wagons and 
boats were employed for communication by land and water. The 
land was cultivated by means of the plough, barley ; and wheat 
supplied meal and bread. Clothes, household utensils, and arms 
abounded. Sword, spear, knife and axe were of bronze. Glad- 
dening mead inspired to joyful dance; large shells and reeds 
were the musical instruments. Battle was a delight, the tribe- 
feeling was so strong that the word barbarian (stammerer) as 4 
term for strangers—people speaking a different tongue—belongs to 
that primeval period. The conquered enemy became a slave. 
At the head of the many stood a marshaller, a protector, a lord— 
the leader in battle, the judge in peace. The country in which 
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our ancestors lived, abounded in mountains and lakes; woods gave 
refreshing shade, the principal ornament of which was the oak. 
The winter appears to have been severe. We also find in all the 
languages the name for spring, the clother of the fields with 
verdure. The sun was revered as the generative power, the rosy 
blush of morning was admired by all, the moon was the measurer 
of time. The stars were looked upon as bowmen emitting rays 
like arrows, or, according to another etymology, as a scattered herd 
pasturing in the sky; among them was conspicuous the Great 
Bear, known to the Greeks by the name of arktos the glitterer 
(par excellence). Thunder, lightning, rain, mists and hail, filled 
the desponding mind with terror. The heaven that bends over all, 
the Grecian name of which ouranos is identical with the word 
varuna found in the Vedas, was considered as the father of all 
creatures, the earth as the mother. The dark cloud-god 
who carried off into his gloomy caverns the golden herds of the 
sun’s rays and the fertilizing waters of heaven, was struck down by 
the shafts of the god of thunder, his prison broken, and the 
cattle he had stolen set free. The ally of the thunder in this 
conflict was the wind, conceived-of.in the form of a dog which 
drove the clouds before him. In the same form he had another 
mission, as a faithful companion to conduct the souls of the dead 
which were conceived as airy shadows, by sure paths to their 
appointed dwelling-place : for the conception of a life after death, 
of a world of bliss separated by a broad stream, belongs to that 
ancient period. The powerful and unintelligible forces of nature 
aroused in the mind of man the feeling of his own weakness, 
and he bowed before them in reverential awe, offered sacrifices 
and hymns to them, and represented them as benevolent or terrible 
existences, investing them with material attributes derived from 
the associations of his own daily life. To this period belong 
also the conceptions of a Manu, a primeval man and ancestor, 
and of a great flood which destroyed and swallowed up all things 
and from which he alone was saved. Both ideas are also found 
among the Semitic races, and are with other proofs, principally 
etymological, the ground for considering that at a very early 
period the Semites were united with the Indo-European races, 
though they must have separated before their common language 
attained any marked character. 

We have scarcely any evidence to enable us to determine the 
region in which our ancestors must have lived together. It isa 
historical maxim that this country is to be looked for in Asia, but 
the want of any distinctively Asiatic animals iu the previous picture 
may seem to make against that notion; it can, however, be 
explained by the non-existence of these animals in Europe, for which 
reason their names were either forgotten or trausferred to other 
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animals which resembled them in some particulars. The climate 
of that region seems at any rate to have been rather severe than 
warm, perhaps it may be described asa temperate climate ve 
similar to the European ; which brings us back to the elevated 
plateau of Central Asia, the traditional cradle of the human race 
the country on the banks of the Oxus. The Celts were evidently 
the first to leave the common dwelling-place, as their speech is 
distinguished Ly a marked grammatical imperfection, and is ver 
different from any other of the Indo-European dialects. They 
were followed by the so-called Pelasgians, who ‘then separated 
into Greeks and Latins ; then ‘started the Teutono-Slavonic race, 
who separated into Germans and Prusso-Letto-Slaves. ‘Longest 
in their old seats remained the Persians and Indians, or, as they 
call themselves, the Aryans. 

The study of Sanskrit has thrown light upon the ancient 
Persian literature. By means of Sanscrit we are able to read the 
inscriptions of the Persian kings, and even to form some idea 
of the period when the Persians and Indians were living together, 
‘The upshot of our investigations is, that, at that time ethical con- 
ceptions began to be mixed up with the older gods, which were 
mere symbolizations of natural phenomena; that, for instance, 
the god of heaven, Varuna, was turned into a judge of the dead, 
who was supposed to be acquainted with all things by means 
of his heavenly messengers. The separation of the Indians and 
Persians seems to have been caused by a religious difference, as 
the Persians revered exclusively those gods who were represen- 
tations of ethical conceptions, while the Indians retained their 
old nature-gods; indeed nature worship among the Indians 
seems to have altogether eclipsed the other cult. On the other 
hand among the Persians whose religion, as they themselves 
say, and as is most probable, was systematized by ‘some highly- 
gifted person who goes by the name of Zoroaster, the old gods 
who were symbols of nature were reduced to the position of 
evil spitits, in the same way as after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the heathen gods were held to be devils and witches, &c. 
Some of those gods, however, whose deeds were too famous and 
whose personality was too well defined to be sublimated in this 
way, were considered as heroes or sages of ancient time, and were 

laced at the head of genealogies after the Grecian fashion. 
These are the old kings of the later Persian epos as we find it 
in the hands of Firdusi, although in his poem we meet with 
undoubted historical matter. 

We come now to India itself, the early speech of which country 
most nearly resembles the old Indo-European tongue. We may 
also fairly say that their social customs, as described in the 
Vedas, give the best picture attainable of those of the ancestors 










































Early History of India. 5 


of the Indo-Germanic races; new features may, no doubt, have 
been added, but little that is essential can have disappeared. 

In the oldest hymns of the Vedas we find the Aryan people 
already in the north-west corner of India, or at any rate on the 
borders of it, probably between the Cabul river and the Indus. 
We can trace their onward advance from this puint step by step 
with the help of their literature. They evidently went from the 
S’atadru, the modern Sutlej, to the Sarasvati, a river which loses 
itself in the sands. It is probable from the great sacredness 
attaching to this river in later times, that they must have long 
continued stationary on its borders. During this period, the river 
Sarasvati appears to have been the boundary between the adhe- 
rents of the Brahmanical system, gradually growing up in 
Hindustan, and the Aryan races of the West of India, which 
still retained the more free and simple mode of life of their fore- 
fathers. Then the stream of immigrants poured along the banks of 
the Ganges and Yamuna, and at the time of Alexander the Great, or 
one may even say two or three hundred years earlier, at the epoch 
of the great reformer Buddha, we find the whole country, as far as 
Bengal, completely in the-possession. of the Aryans, and with the 
Brahmanical constitution fully developed. Indeed, the Greeks do 
not seem to have found among the Indians any tradition of their 
immigration, It is to be remembered that India before the 
orrival of the Aryans was inhabited by rude, uncivilized, but 
powerful races, which have preserved their independence to this 
day in certain mountainous regions of the peninsula. We may 
be quite certain that they did not give up their land to the 
invaders without a struggle, especially as they appear to have been 
treated by the Aryans in the most oppressive manner. We find 
many evidences of their desperate resistance, and can, accordingly 
hazard a conjecture as to how long a period of time was occupied in 
their subjugation. From the eastern to the western extremity 
of India, the conquerors would have had to traverse an extent 
of 800 geographical miles. So we may allow about 1,000 years 
for the civilizing and Brahmanizing of this enormous tract of 
country, and we are led to assign the year 1,500 before Christ as 
about the time when the Indian Aryans were established upon 
the Cabul river, and preparing for their invasion of India, The 
same results have been attained by a course of investigation based 
upon astronomy, but the proofs are not altogether satisfactory, 
because they depend upon a division of the heavens which was 
probably borrowed from the Babylonians, a Semitic nation. (It 
appears that there was a traffic carried on between the Persian 
Gulf and India in the earliest times. The Ophir of the Bible 
is probably'to be placed in-India (probably the Abhira of Indian 
geographers), as the articles of merchandize brought from Ophir 




































































6 Early History of India. 


by Solomon’s navy were ivory, gold, apes, and peacocks, sandal- 
wood, silver, and precious stones, which are all Indian products), 
Moreover, when we consider the vast changes in domestic and 
social customs and religious ideas which had taken place between 
the time when the Vedas were written and the invasion of 
Alexander, we are forced to believe that such a total change could 
not have been operated in a less period than 1,000 years. 

The life of the Aryan colonists as depicted in the Vedas, was 
very simple and patriarchal. Agriculture, the care of cattle and 
fighting were their employments, corn and herds their wealth. 
The land was fruitful enough to render a nomad ‘life unnecessary, 
Families dwelt alone, or scattered in small communities over the 
country. We find frequent feuds taking place between the tribes, 
Each father of a family is a priest in his own house, lights himself 
the holy fire, thanks the gods for their help, asks for a continuance 
of their favour, and begs them to divert the terrible elemental 
agencies from him, and to direct them against his enemies; 
he also begs for immortality as a reward for his good deeds, 
Women occupy a very high position ; we find both poetesses and 
queens among them, Marriage is sacred and monogamic ; both 
the man and his wife are called rulers of the household, and 
approach the gods in common prayers. The horse has been 
domesticated and made serviceable to man, and the use of boats 
is quite understood, as we should expect in a country like India, 
containing such enormous rivers ; even voyages on the open sea 
seem to be mentioned. Merchants are mentioned, though 
seldom. Golden vessels, beautiful garments and strong arms are 
praised in these poems. Dice, dancing and music are their 
amusements, Besides mead, they had also the stimulating juice 
of the Asclepias acida, which is represented as too good for men 
and offered to the gods to enable thern to resist the evil elemental 
powers. In fact the hymns of the Vedas were sung when soma- 
juice, or other sacrifices consisting of butter, milk, rice, or even of 
animals, especially goats, were offered to the gods. They were, 
probably, reduced to the form in which we at present possess them 
about the time of the flourishing of the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Videha, in the seventh or eighth century before Christ, though, of 
course, composed long before. It is probable, from the almost in- 
dubitable evidence that the Indians borrowed their alphabet from 
the Semitic nations, as also from expressions in the Brahmanas or 
commentaries, that they were for a long time preserved by oral tradi- 
tion, They appear to have been handed down in certain families, 
who preserved the traditions about the origiv and the explanation of 
difficult words and phrases. Sacrifices, always important among 
the Aryans, assumed a still higher importance when they 
became settled in India. It seemed to be their great distinction 




















































Early History of India. 7 


from the aboriginal tribes. Hence the accounts of the Rakshasas 
who disturbed the sacrifices. When, however, sacrifices began tu be 
offered in the morning and evening, at every change of the moon, 
and on many other occasions, it was found that they could be no 
longer carried on by the head of the family, and so families of priests 
arose who alone possessed the requisite knowledge of customs and 
liturgical ceremonies, which they took care to keep secret. ‘They 
eventually assumed a position as much superior to that of the 
mass of Aryans as theirs was to that of the aborigines. Hence 
arose the Brahmanical priesthood whose name is derived from 
brahman prayer, the origin also of the name Brahmanas or 
liturgical commentaries. 

We find many traces of resistance offered to the Brahmans by 
the Aryans. Stories of impious kings are preserved who rebelled 
against these gods on earth, as they are called. But the Brahmans 
on the principle of divide et impera had secured themselves allies 
by erecting certain kingly families into a position far superior to 
that of the other Aryans. At last they established the caste-sys- 
tem, and so succeeded in founding a hierarchy the equal of which 
the world has never seen, and which in the sixth or fifth century 
before Christ was so firmly established, that all the efforts of 
Buddhism ended only in its own eventual defeat and banishment 
from India. In the meanwhile a continual development of 
religious ideas was taking place. We have before remarked that 
the schism between the Indians and Persians was probably occa- 
sioned by the former preferring the gods, which were symbolical 
of the agencies of nature, to those which denoted moral ideas. 
Accordingly in the later Vedic hymns we find that the personifica- 
tions of the agencies of nature have gradually supplanted the 
other divinities. The consequences of their religious system were, 
that the mind became wearied with the continually increasing 
multiplicity of divine beings, and efforts were made to attain unity 
by arranging them in order. The principal arrangement was 
grounded upon their elemental associations ; so we find the gods of 
the heaven, the gods of the air, and the earth, and their represent- 
atives or presidents, the sun, wind and fire. Speculation thus 
encouraged continued her task, and in her efforts to attain to unity 
conceived of a cosmological cause of all things, which in its last 
development appears as an undefined, absolute, illimitable, imper- 
sonal being, brahman. The infinity of the spirit of the world 
that moved through all things, is described, in comparison with 
the littleness of human individuality, as so overpowering in its 
sublimity, that the highest object of speculation was represented as 
the attainment of the knowledge of the unity of this being, with the 
individual souls of men, which are related to it as drops of water to 
the ocean. In order to attain to this elevated consciousness, all ties 
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8 Eurly History of India. 


of personality of sense, of individuality must be sundered—hp 
alone who is utterly indifferent to the world, its pleasures and its 
pains, is capable of this spiritual exaltation. In this consists the 
charm of Indian asceticism which moved so deeply the minds 
of the Greeks, who had a far keener enjoyment of life and sense 
of individual liberty than the Indians, It is evident that these 
contemplations could only have been carried on by those whi 
retired as hermits into the lonely woods, in order there to pursue 
their meditations undisturbed. The other less energetic spirits 
among the thinking part of the people contented themselves 
with the belief in a Lord of the world aud of creatures, of whose 
origin they could give no account, and with the old hope of 
immortal life in the world of the blessed, which began to be very 
much interfered with by the new doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. The vulgar many held fast to their belief, in a mul- 
tiplicity of gods, whose influence on human affairs was most 
direct and immediate, although great changes teok place in the 
individual conceptions of their divinities, The resistance of the 
aborigines, and the insecurity of life seems to have summoned into 
existence a number of terrible gods, who may have been borrowed 
by the Aryans from the aborigines, from whose languages they, no 
doubt, borrowed many words, It is probable that aborigines were 
even admitted into the third, in some cases into the second caste, 
and so became members of the Brahmanical polity. Mythology 
attributed the old stories of the exploits of the gods to human 
heroes of ancient time, and in some cases the opposite process 
took place; distinguished mortals were feigned to be sons of gods, 
and obtained a place in the Hindu pantheon, ‘This degeneration 
of the religious ideas of the Aryans was accompained by a cor- 
responding deterioration in the morals of the people, which is 
to be attributed to the enervating effect of a warm climate, and to 
the seductive natural products of Hindustan, which in a short time 
corrupted the pristine simplicity of the first settlers. 

In this era of oppression by the Brahmanical hierarchy on the one 
hand, and of sensual enjoyment on the other, appeared a man who 
assumed the name of Buddha, or the awakened, and who commen- 
ced areform of both of these evils, which was of the most striking 
character. He wasa king’s son in the east of India, who, brought 
upin the greatest comfort, but convinced by meditation of the 
instability of all earthly things, deserted his family to live asa 
beggar and to devote himself to meditation and afterwards to the 
conversion of mankind. His four maxims were :—Instability and 
therefore separation and sorrow are the necessary conditions of 
human existence; every new birth is produced by passion in a 
previous state of existence ; the.suppression of passion is the only 
means of avoiding new birth and the pain attendant on it; accord- 
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ingly all hindrances to this suppression must be got rid of. These 
maxims depended on the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
which had existed in India before his time, and they formed 
the main kernel of his doctrine. Although in all this there 
was nothing new in itself, for it was identical with the teaching of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, still the way in which Buddha 
preached his doctrine was altogether new and unusual. While the 
Brahmans lived in their hermitages and only received pupils from 
their own caste, he wandered round with his pupils from town to 
town, preached his doctrines to the whole people and received men 
of all castes without paying attention to their birth or rank, 
assigning a place to them in his community with reference only to 
their ages and intelligence, holding out to all, even the lowest, the 
prospect of freeing themselves from the yoke of a second birth by 
receiving his instructions. 

The general tolerance, and allowance for one another’s weaknesses, 
which he represented as the duty of all the dwellers in this vale 
of tears, and the practical universalism of his teaching which: was 
its natural result, has remained through all ages its distinctive 
characteristic, while its speculative side, the doctrine that the 
object of all human endeavour, or the highest good, is the annihila- 
tion of personal existence, has suffered many modifications. It was 
the first time in the history of the world, as far as we know, that 
aman was bold enough to break through all bonds of tribe and 
race, and to claim for all men the same lot, though that lot was 
one of universal suffering. The results of this appeal to the 
Indian people, and particularly to the suffering classes of it, were 
wonderful, and if the moral precepts of Buddhism had not been 
so strict, and its own tolerant and peaceful character had not 
diminished its power of self-defence, it is doubtful if Brahmanism 
would have survived the shock. As it was, the Brahmans were 
clever enough to divert a sensual people from those rigid and 
sober precepts to the creations of their own luxuriant fancy—to 
cults which were continually rendered more and more enticing by 
licentiousness or terrifying by their appeals to the superstitious 
feelings, and, as the doctrines of Buddha on account of their uni- 
versalistic tendency were in favour with the foreigners, who so long 
held the north-west corner of India, the Greeks and Indo- 
Scythians, they were enabled to represent their cause as 
that of Indian nationality, and after the repulse of those 
foreign rulers to drive the native Buddhists out of India 
by bloody persecutions. The influence, however, which Buddhism 
exerted on India was, especially in the times of its purity, a most 
beneficial one. We possess a remarkable historical proof of this, 
in the rock-inscriptions of the Buddhist King Piyadasi, which 
date from the third century before Christ, and which have been 
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found in the same words, allowing for a few dialectical differences 
in the east, north, and south-west of India; and the drift of 
which is to impress on all his subjects peace, reciprocal esteem 
and toleration, kindness to one another, and respect for the laws— 
certainly, an unusual phenomenon in the history of the world 
as almost all inscriptions of that kind, made by the orders of other 
kings, treat only of bloody wars, battles and conquests. 

These edicts, which were first deciphered by the acute Prinsep 
are in other respects of great importance for the history of India: 
first, because in them we can clearly trace the resemblance of the 
letters to the Semitic type (and from this time we can follow 
the development of the Indian alphabet through all its stages) . 
secondly, because they are not composed in Sanscrit, but in the 
already corrupted popular dialect. For the language of the Aryan 
people after they settled in India, went through as complete a re- 
volution as their political constitution and religion. The greater 
the progress which the study of grammar made among the 
cultivated Brahmans, the stricter the canons by which usage 
was regulated, the more unlike did the Sanskrit language become 
to the speech of the uneducated many. While the aborigines, who 
were admitted into the fourth caste, introduced into the language 
of the Aryans a number of their own words, the literary language 
became the sole possession of the Brahmans and their pupils. The 
divergences from the Sanscrit found in the language of these 
edicts are very important, so that our previous theory about 
the length of time that elapsed between the immigration of the 
Aryans and the appearance of Buddha is strongly confirmed. 

Though we have as yet made use of purely Indian sources for 
our chronology, we must remember that we have now reached a 
period when we can make use of accounts of India written by 
foreigners. Scanty as they are, anything of the kind in the absence 
of original native Indian chronology, is invaluable. We possess 
a clear picture of the external and internal relations of the Indian 
nation in the Greek accounts, which are derived either from 
the officers of Alexander, or from the ambassadors sent by his 
successors to various Indian kings. The Brahmanic civilization 
hadalready penetrated to the extremity of the Deccan, and had taken 
hold upon Ceylon. India was very prosperous, although the land 
was heavily taxed. There were many great kingdoms, of which 
one situated in the east of India seemed to possess a supremacy 
over the others. The Greeks are full of the marvellous products 
of India; unfortunately they give us little information about the 
religious life of the people and the state of their literature. 
From the time of Alexander’s expedition, India came into more 
direct relations with foreign countries. An important part of 
Western India remained for 250 years under the supremacy ol 
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Greek kings, and when the Greek influence in that quarter was 
removed, it was continued by means of the maritime communi- 
cation between India and Alexandria, which was in full activity 
until the sixth and seventh centuries after Christ. The influence of 
Hellenic civilization upon India turns out to have been much 
oreater than was suspected at first. Although Indian architecture 
developed itself independently afterwards, it appears that its 
original character was defined by Grecian models. The same is 
the case with the numismatic art of India. Also the scientific 
part of Indian astronomy is based upon that of the Greeks, as 
many Greek astronomical terms have found their way into the 
Sanscrit. It is not impossible that the origin of the Indian Grama 
may have been brought about by the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Bactrian Kings. Still more important 
were the effects of Christianity, which probably found its way 
to India from Alexandria. From Christianity were derived the 
ideas of one personal God and faith in him,—conceptions we do not 
find in India before this time, but which henceforth are the watch- 
words of many Indian sects. At this time the worship of Krishna, 
an ancient hero, became of great importance, and many stories 
told of him appear to have been borrowed from the legends about 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. On the other hand, Indian phi- 
losophy appears to have exerted a powerful influence upon the 
formation of the Gnostic sects then rising in Alexandria. The 
Mavichean system of religion adopted in Persia was, no doubt, 
derived from Buddhistic ideas, as the Buddhists, impelled by 
the fervour of their universalistic zeal, sent missionaries all over 
Asia. The fact that so many points of resemblance can be traced 
between the Christian worship and that of the Buddhists, is to 
be explained, no doubt, by supposing that the Christians borrowed 
many customs from them ; we may instance the worship of relics, 
church steeples (which are imitations of the Buddhist topes), 
the whole monastic system, celibacy, the tonsure, confession, 
rosaries and church bells. By means of the flourishing trade 
which was carried on in the west, the western coast of India 
became now of great importance. Here were formed the 
mightiest kingdoms, whose rulers were patrons of literature, and 
whose splendid courts were a rendezvous for poets and learned 
men. This is the really golden age of Sanscrit literature, in which 
the language attained its highest perfection, when were composed 
the masterpieces of Indian poetry. The fame of the wisdom of 
India was now spread throughout the world. Indian fables were 
translated into Persian, and by the instrumentality of Syriac and 
later of Arabic, found their way into all the languages of 
Western Asia and Europe. Indian astronomy and medicine were 
taught in the Persian and Arabian schools, and in later times 
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Indian philosophy has contributed much to the doctrine of the 
Sufis, a Pantheistic sect in Islam. The north-west of India, how- 
ever, remained in the possession of foreigners. The Greeks were 
followed by Tartar races, whose rule was interrupted for a short 
time by that of the Persian Sassanide, until, in the end of the 
seventh century, the Arabs established themselves firmly on the 
Indus. The Tartar races adopted with great readiness the mild 
doctrines of Buddha, which became the religion of nearly all 
Central Asia, so that it has now more followers than even Christ- 
ianity, and the first Arabian conquerors treated their subjects with 
great clemency. But inthe year 1000 A.J), a period of terrible 
oppression commenced for the inhabitants of Hindustan, from 
which they are only now beginning to recover. 

I cannot do better than conclude this historical sketch of India 
with a cursory account of the development of Indian literature. 
We have already seen that a kind of dogmatical and ceremonial 
commentary called Bidhmana was attached to the old lyrical 
hymns of the Vedas. Next came the so-called Satras, which 
embody in one united whole the scattered materiale of the 
Br4hmanas, and form the starting-point of Indian grammar and 
jurisprudence. Grammatical studies, which by degrees became 
necessary for the explanation and illustration of the old texts, have 
always been a favourite pursuit of the Indians. They have done 
more for the explanation of the laws of their own language, and for 


its lexicography and prosody, than any other people in the world. 


It is only lately that Humboldt, Bopp and Grimm have carried 
their principles out to wider conclusions, Next to grammar, 
philosophy is the best product of the Indian mind. We find, 
even in the Vedas, hymns of a speculative character which 
show great profundity and breadth of view. The vast solitude 
in which the Indian thinkers passed their lives aroused in them 
the consciousness of an all-pervading soul of the world, the idea 
of the instability and misery of individual existence, a longing 
for its dissolution, and for absorption in the universal spirit. We 
thus have speculations of the sublimest character mixed up 
with the most abstruse distinctions, until at last a scholastic 
logic possessed itself of them, and fettered them in the nar- 
row sphere of established orthodox systems. The rich vege- 
table products of India led its inhabitants to pursue the study 
of medicine, and the anatomical parts of this science were great- 
ly advanced by the practice of animal sacrifice. At first thei 
astronomical studies were confined to astrology ; it appears that 
the Greeks gave the first impulse to real scientific astronomy 
among the Hindus. In algebra they appear to have reached 
a point at which we did not arrive till the end of the last 
century, so that if the Indian algebraists had been known 0 
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us 100 years earlier, they might have produced a revolution 
in the mathematical studies of Europe. Algebra and the so- 
called Arabian numerals appear to have been borrowed by all 
nations originally from India. It was the Indian poetry which 
first directed the attention of Europeans to the literature of 
ancient India. It was seen at once that the dramas must be 
comparatively modern productions; and it was supposed that 
Indian poetry originated with the epos, which, for a long time, 
supported the opinion that epic poetry was the earliest form 
among all nations. Since we have come to learn that the 
lyric poems of the Vedas are the oldest poetical compositions of 
India, and that the Mahabharata and Ramayana date from a 
much later period, the view that the poetical efforts of all 
nations began with lyric poetry, has found general acceptance, 
The drama arose among the Indians out of singing and danc- 
ing, and was, perhaps, influenced by Grecian models, In gnomic 
and didactic poetry, in fables and stories, they have attained 
singular excellence. All works of the so-called Sanscrit period— 
even scientific works—are composed in verse; the reason, no 
doubt, was that the language was no longer popular, and was 
only understood by the learned. Besides the total absence of 
chronology, Indian literature labours under another great mis- 
fortune, which, though of less importance in the case of the 
carefully preserved Vedas, has brought about sad results to 
Indian literature generally. The climate of India makes it 
very difficult to preserve books and manuscripts. The conse- 
quence has been that people have only re-copied the best works 
on every subject, so that we only possess in every branch of 
literary effort what were considered to be complete masterpieces, 
Another consequence is, that the text of Indian compositions is 
vague and uncertain. In the frequent transcriptions rendered 
necessary by the climate, many changes and additions have 
taken place in the text, some arising from inadvertence, some 
apparently made purposely. Add to this the fact that many 
compositions were at first preserved by oral tradition, and com- 
mitted to writing at the same time in different parts of India, 
so that many excellent works are preserved to us in varying 
recensions. In many cases there is no chance of restoring the 
original text ; in those works on which we possess old commen- 
taries, we may hope to restore the text such as it was at the 
time when those commentators lived. From this it may be seen 
what a difficult task lies before Indian philology. 
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Art. I1—ROMAN STUDIES. 


HE position of the Romans in the provinces was in many 
respects so unlike that which we occupy in India that we 
can, perhaps, derive little practical benefit from the study of 
their institutions. But it is always interesting to see how the 
problems of the day were dealt with when they were first 
suggested, and to examine the effects produced on other States 
causes now at work within our own. And we must remem- 
ber that there is a certain resemblance of outline between the 
Indian Government and that of Rome. The extent of territory 
comprised in each of these great empires, the number of the 
population, their divisions according to race, language and 
nationality, the proportion borne by them to the conquerors, 
and to the standing army, correspond as closely as may be. This 
similarity we proclaimed to the world when our sovereign adopted 
a title first borne by the Caesars, and never since assumed with- 
out a direct or indirect reference to its origin. 

No subject, we presume, has been more often discussed in 
India than that of local self-government, and we would wish, in 
the first place, to consider the municipal policy of the Romans. 
Their own original constitution was that of a free city, and 
through all the changes incident to a career of conquest they 
preserved an attachment to this form of administration. In the 
Italian States, first subdued by their arms, they found many towns 
which had long been in possession of municipal rights. It was 
an easy and a graceful task to maintain these cities in their ancient 
privileges. But when they conquered the barbarians of the west, 
they found the natives unused to town life of any sort, while in 
parts of Asia and Africa they had to deal with subjects long 
accustomed to obey only the orders of the central authority. 
The Romans did not, however, shrink from the work of intro- 
ducing among these natives the advantages of local self-govern- 
ment, nor did they, when they had undertaken the task and 
made a commencement, abandon their measures on the grounds that 
they were “ unpractical,” “ unpopular,” “ dangerous,” or “ unsuited 
to the character and habits of the natives.” Wherever they went, 
they created free towns. They divided them into classes, possess- 
ing different degrees of dignity and independence, but all endowed 
with powers which in India would be considered extravagant. 
The municipalities of the provinces may be regarded as so many 
dependent republics, each possessing within itself a complete 
organisation, and subject to control from without only in matters 
which must necessarily be regulated by the sovereign power. 
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Each free town was.governed by its own citizens, meeting under 
proper regulations, by a Senate, and by magistrates chosen yearly. 
The officers thus elected and controlled by the people, adminis- 
tered civil and criminal justice and looked to the police of the 
cities, ‘They raised the municipal revenue, and spent it at their 
discretion, not only on such necessary works as roads and con- 
servancy, but also on building aqueducts, theatres, temples, 
baths, on public spectacles, sacrifices, and generally on any 
object desired by the tax-payers. They also undertook the 
burden of maintaining the poor in time of scarcity, and of 
providing a system of popular education. They represented the 
town in its dealings with the Government, and had to assess and 
realize the imperial tribute. Their power extended far beyond 
the walls of the cities, and almost every village was attached to 
some municipality. They were thus enabled to obtain an income 
from the land itself, and we read in particular of municipal duties 
on pastures and flocks. The constitution of the towns was made 
a means of procuring the advancement of individuals as well as 
of benefiting the people at large. Municipal magistrates were 
treated with respect during their year of office, and when it 
expired received the rank of Roman citizens. Tacitus informs 
us that the Senate of Rome was in great measure recruited from 
the ranks of the public men of the municipalities. These insti- 
tutions stood the test of time. To the last the cities cherished 
their privileges, and a turbulent town could always be punished 
by degradation to an inferior rank. Thus when the inhabitants 
of Antioch broke the statues of Theodosius in a tumult, their city 
was declared a village subject to Laodicea, and was restored to 
its former position only on its penitence, and by the intercession 
of the priests. “The municipalities,’ writes the Emperor 
Majorian, in the days of Rome’s decline, “ deserve to be considered 
the hearts of the cities, and the sinews of the State.” They even 
outlived the empire which created them. When Honorius with- 
drew his legions from Britain for the defence of Rome, it was to 
the free cities that he directed his letters of manumission, and 
made over the government. In Italy some of the free towns 
succeeded in resisting the barbarians, and were the happy means 
of transmitting through the dark ages to better times something 
of the Roman spirit and Roman civilization. 

It cannot be alleged that our own rulers are much inferior to 
those of Rome in professions of respect for the principle of self- 
government. They have frequently pointed out that some of 
the advantages of liberty can be secured in a large empire by 
municipal institutions, and, perhaps, by no other means. Annual 
elections, popular assemblies, public debates, these support the 
political life of the community, and keep even a subject people 
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from stagnation and torpor. Where they are permitted, the subjects 
of a foreign power may preserve something of the indepen. 
dence and energy which always characterises the citizens of 
free State. There was a time when the village communities of 
India were possessed of an autonomy not unlike that of the smaller 
Roman towns, and Sir George Campbell has shown how easy it 
would be to restore to them the powers which we have taken 
away or permitted to die out. We repeat that the credit of proy- 
ing the advantages of the system, and of indicating the way in 
which it could be most readily introduced, is fairly due to our 
Indian statesmen. We need hardly add that such merit as they can 
claim in the matter proceeds no further than this, As has 
often been remarked, no Government has more frequently than 
ours earned the praise which is due to good intentions, As for the 
institutions to whieh we have given the good old Latin name of 
municipal, and have established freely wherever taxation is very 
high, they have no connection with a policy of self-government, 
The persons by whom they are administered are nominated by 
the central authority, generally from among the official and Euro- 
pean community, and are as much the agents of Government as 
any of its other employés. 

The power of the municipal magistrates under the Roman system 
did not interfere with that of the provincial governors. Of these 
there were, in the age of Constantine, one hundred and twenty- 
six, each of whom will have had under him about the same extent 
of territory, and the same number of people, as a district officer 
has in India. Within his own province the governor was almost 
absolute. The Romans never divided the functions of Government, 
and knew nothing of the separation of the judicial from the execu- 
tive authority. The same man disposed of the police, collected the 
revenue, acted as the political representative of the emperor, and 
was the supreme judge in civil and criminal cases. The governor 
could pass a capital sentence, although, strange to say, he could 
not, without reference to Rome or Constantinople, inflict heavy 
fines, or condemn a criminal to banishment, nor could he leave to 
an offender the last Roman privilege, the choice of the form of 
death. And we cannot measure the amount of power entrusted 
to a pro-consul hy. the mere enumeration of his functions. It 
was a fixed principle with the Romans to maintain in 
matters the authority of their provincial representatives, and 
in practice the influence of a governor appears to have been 
even greater than might have been supposed from his legal 
position. 

There were some circumstances which rendered the Roman 
governors more fit for the exercise of so wide a jurisdiction 
than most of those who hold similar appointments in this 
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country can pretend to be. Employment in the provihces was, 
with the Romans, a necessary incident in public life, not a 
separate profession, The governors were selected from amongst 
the imperial family, or from the Senate, or from the highest 
ranks in the army, and were, in fact, the picked men of the 
nation. The dignity of their office was respected during 
its term, it conferred on them a certain standing for life, 
and was reflected upon their children. The Romans never 
regarded the government of millions as an obscure and humble 
function that could be entrusted to anyone, and the successful 
discharge of which left the administrator inferior in his native 
city toa wealthy freedman, Moreover, all Romans had a tradi- 
tional reverence for law, and when we speak of any of their officers 
as having the power of life and death, we must understand the 
words in the sense in which they are applicable to an English judge, 
not in that in which they are sometimes applied toa Turkish Pasha, 
Pecuniary corruption in a judge was punishable with death. An 
erroneous decision showing crass ignorance, or want of such ordi- 
nary skill as may be expected from every judicial officer, exposed 
him who gave it to an action for- damages, although he. acted in 
good faith. No case could proceed without a prosecutor, even 
when, as often occurred where Christians had their religion imputed 
to them as a crime, the accused freely confessed the matter of the 
charge. The utmost publicity was given to all trials, and one of 
the charges against Veres was that he had re-considered in private a 
matter already decided from the judgment seat. The greatest care 
was taken to keep officials free from improper influences. The 
Emperor Constantine, confirming a custom by a positive law, enact- 
ed that no provincial could be a proconsul, consular or president, 
in his own country, nor could such an officer purchase lands, houses 
or slaves within his jurisdiction, nor, it was added, could he marry 
the daughter of a resident. The latter proviso must have seemed 
hard to the provincial maidens, particularly to those of Roman 
descent. Zeno, the Emperor, ordered all governors to reside thirty 
days in the provinces after the period of their command had 
expired, to give accusers an opportunity to come forward. The 
Romans were able to trust their officers with great power, because 
they were selected with care, treated with honour, surrounded with 
precautions, and held to a strict account. 

While on the subject of the character of Roman officials, we 
may notice a question of minor interest, not altogether unlike one 
often discussed elsewhere. In the reign of Tiberius, one Cacina 
Severus proposed to the Senate to pass a resolution that “no magis- 
trate should take his wife with him when going to the provinces.” 
Cacina thought it necessary te explain that he had himself 
served.the State for forty years, and had always made it a 
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rule to leave his wife at home when ordered abroad, although 
he added, they lived on the best terms, and had a family of 
six promising children. The objections to permitting magistrates 
to fall into uxorious habits were, he considered, numerous, It 
was contrary to the old Roman law to let matrons go to the 
provinces. The expense of supplying their wants was felt as a 
grievous burden by the people. A train of women embarrassed the 
motions of war. Ladies, too, were so fond of power that they inter. 
fered even with the conduct of the administration, and the move. 
ments of the troops. In every district ruled by a married man 
there were two governors, one of whom was sure to be peremptory 
and capricious. Finally, it wasa fact well known to every senator 
present that as often as any governor was accused of corruption, his 
wife proved to be the chief offender. 

This speech was met by clamours, some objecting that the 
motion was not in proper form, others that Cacina was too obscure a 
man to introduce a proposal of such importance. The honourable 
task of replying in defence of the ladies was underlaken by 
Valerius Massalinus. He acknowledged that they should not 
be allowed to accompany their husbands on actual campaigns, 
but, he asked, what more suitable consolation could a soldier 
have after warfare than the companionship of a wife? The 
expenses of the matrons, far from being oppressive to the 
provincials, were not even felt by the private purses of the gover- 
nors. As to the allegation of corruption, it was, no doubt true that 
some ladies had taken presents, but so had some magistrates. 
Were the Romans, therefore, to send no more magistrates to the 
provinces? And it should not be forgotten that if so many wives 
remained at Rome, while their husbands were away, there would 
be an increase in the number of family scandals. The motion of 
Cacina was lost, as we presume it deserved to be. The Romans 
continued to show their old preference for fathers of families as 
governors, and to act on the rule that, other things being equal, 
the candidate having the greatest number of children should be 
elected to office. Tiberius considered himself fortunate when he 
could get this principle set aside in favour of his personal friends, 
and Nero had to make a law, that adopted children, taken for the 
occasion only, should not be counted in favour of a candidate. Few 
persons will say that the Roman criterion for judging of fitness for 
office is altogether unknown in the Bengal Secretariat. 

It is natural that in a conquered country the victors should 
reserve some special privileges for those who belong to their own 
race. The Roman citizens had at first these three valuable rights, 
denied to all provincials,—exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
local tribunals, freedom from the burden of the tribute or poll-tax, 
and a monopoly of office. The first of these privileges was founded 
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on the constitutional maxim that a Roman could be tried only 
by his fellow-citizens at their popular assembly, exactly as the 
similar exemption of Englishmen in India is derived from our old 
law that we can be condemned only by the verdict of our country- 
men. As long as the government of the provinces was unsettled, 
this custom gave to Romans a practical impunity, for it was not 
in those times possible to send them to Rome when accused of 
ordinary offences. But as soon as the magistrates felt themselves 
strong enough to send those who pleaded their rights as citizens 
to the distant tribunal, which alone had the power to decide as to 
their guilt or innocence of the matters laid to their charge, the 
privilege ceased to be worth the having. Thus we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles that St, Paul found that the fact of his being a 
Roman citizen was injurious to him. Festus and Agrippa agreed 
that the accusations brought against him had broken down, and 
that if he had been a provincial he would have been entitled to a 
discharge. But he had piqued Festus by objecting to his jurisdic- 
tion in using the words, “I appeal unto Cesar.” ‘“ Hast thou 
appealed unto Cesar?” replied the angry magistrate, ‘‘ unto 
Cesar thou shalt go.” St. Paul’s painful journey, his ship- 
wreck, and his prolonged detention at Rome, were the direct 
consequences of his privilege. So troublesome a right had in 
the end to be withdrawn. Roman citizens continued to be exempt 
from the tribute, but at an early period a special succession 
tax was imposed upon them, and the weight of the public 
burdens was thus divided fairly. Indeed, fiscal privileges, as 
they operate against the treasury, are generally the first to be 
lost by an aristocracy. The claim of Englishmen to be free from 
transit duties imposed on natives was abandoned during the first 
years of our rule in India, The monopoly of office, which Roman 
citizens enjoyed, was also soon broken in upon, but the change 
was introduced by degrees, and to the last tlie Romans retained 
in their own hands a great number of public appointments. They 
moved in the direction of opening the imperial service to 
provincials at about the rate at which we are progressing 
inthe same path. We should, however, remark one important 
difference between the Roman policy in this respect and that 
which has found favour in Calcutta. With the Romans it wasa 
fixed principle that office should be conferred rather on the bold 
and energetic inhabitants of the West than on the subtle and 
polished Orientals. Tacitus makes a general address to a Gallic 
audience thus :—“ Our legions are often commanded by you ; you are 
governors of your own provinces, and of others also, Nothing 
is reserved for us only, you are excluded from nothing.” It is 
well known that Ceasar introdueed a number of Gauls into the 
Senate, while the province was stil] scarcely conquered, On the 
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other hand it was not until two hundred and thirty years after the 
subjection of Egypt that an inhabitant of that country, renowned 
at the time for learning, but also for effeminacy, obtained a seat 
in the Senate. Founded on the same policy was the rule that the 
promotion of provincials should be made rather through the 
army than the civil service. The valour and conduct of soldiers 
was rewarded without distinction of race, and those who had 
given proofs of their loyalty to Rome by shedding their blood in 
the ranks of her legions, were never excluded from any honours 
on account of their birth. We have reversed both these maxims. 
Had our rulers had the control of the Roman Senate, they would 
have introduced a system under which the Greeks would have 
carried off all the prizes of the civil service at competitive 
examinations, while the subordinate offices would have been filled 
with Syrians and Egyptians. The hardy races of Gaul, of 
Britain, and of Italy itself, would have supplied the rank and file 
of the armies, destined to give effect to the decrees of these 
strangers, while the officers would have been selected from such 
Romans as could pass an examination in the Celtic and German 
languages. 

Closely connected with the question of exclusiveness is that of 
education. It is always possible to argue with Lord Ellenborough 
that the spread of knowledge is incompatible with the security of 
an empire in which the foreign governors are greatly outnum- 
bered by the conquered people. We might suppose that the few 
can rule the many only -when the latter are sunk in ignorance, 
Now, on this point the Roman precedent is clear and striking, 
The conquerors of Europe never sought to cramp the intellect of 
their subjects, but to expand and emancipate it, A doubtful 
trace of the jealousy with which a delegated governor is sup- 
posed to regard the knowledge of those under his charge may 
be found in Agricola’s preference of the natural talent of the 
Britous to the acquired learning of the Gauls; at least it reminds 
us of the taste of some Englishmen for natives who can only 
speak the vernacular, We notice, too, that the Roman nobility 
ahjexted to the creation of high educational offices, and though 
their opposition is attributed to a dread that the professors might 
prove formidable rivals in the race for power, it may have had a 
different origin, But whatever the sentiments of individuals, the 
policy of the State in this respect was always liberal and generous, 
Every municipality was supposed to maintain three schools under 
the management of the citizens and the patronage of Government, 
In the first or grammar school, boys of from seven to fourteen 
years of age were taught the Latin and Greek languages. The 
second was called the school of rhetoric, as it was supposed to 
give instruction in the art of public speaking, but composition and 
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the classical authors formed the principal subjects of study. 
Those who pleased passed at the age of seventeen into the 
philosophical academy. Vespasian established in the provinces 
a number of professors, each on the considerable salary of eight 
hundred pounds a year. Valentinian founded at Constantinople a 
college for the instruction of those intended for the liberal pro- 
fessions and for public life. Pupils were admitted only on the 
recommendation of the district magistrates, who, we are willing to 
suppose, selected the most promising scholars from the schools 
of rhetoric and philosophy. The principal of the college made an 
annual report to the master of offices, showing the capabilities of 
each pupil, and on this return was based the distribution of 
appointments. Perhaps it may be considered that the Emperor 
Valentinian found, what we are still seeking, the happy mean 
between a corrupt system of patronage and unlimited competition. 

The literature and the philosophy in which the provincials were 
instructed with such care, had their origin in the republics of 
Greece and Rome, and breathed the very spirit of liberty. So 
strong was the bias thus given to the minds of the educated 
classes, that they continued _under the empire to write and 
talk as if they had lived in a free State, The schools resounded 
with the praises of independence, while the various nationali- 
ties were kept in subjection of popular government, while 
the constitution was despotic; and even of tyrannicide, while 
tyrants were on the throne. But the Romans never felt the 
least alarm on this account. They knew how much harm 
they would do by establishing a censorship, and despised the 
danger which might result from what we should call the license 
of the press. We are, perhaps, the only nation which has ever 
imitated this example of toleration. We permit vernacular 
journals to say exactly what they please, even when they try to 
extenuate attempts to poison our Residents at native courts on 
the ground that such officials are men of low position, who interfere 
with their betters, and’ that it is surprising that they are not 
poisoned oftener. It is our own literature which has taught them 
to speak with freedom, and we let them imitate or caricature 
their models, Some persons suppose that there is danger 
in this, but the Romans did not find any, nor have we as yet. 
It may be that the motives which induce subject races to submit 
to the established Government are not of a nature to be eflected 
by declamation on the advantages of independence. 

The rapidity with which the Romans succeeded in spreading 
a knowledge of their language in the provinces is, perhaps, the 
most surprising fact in their history. They did not, indeed, 
attempt to supplant the Greek tongue, which they found spoken 
in most of their eastern possessions. ‘They acknowledged it as in 
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some respects superior to their own, and adopted it as a second 
vernacular, But all the barbarian dialects, with which they came 
in contact, became extinct under their influence. Half a century 
after the invasion of Cesar, Celtic had ceased to be spoken in 
Gaul ; within twenty years from the date of the annexation of 
Pannonia, Latin was the predominant language in that province, 
In the time of Strabo,-Punic was known in Africa, only to the 
hill tribes. Even the Hebrews, the most exclusive of nations, 
yielded to the general movement, and recorded the most important 
events in Greek. The nations which formed part of the Roman 
empire have lost almost all trace of their former languages, and 
to this day speak either some modified form of Latin, or some 
dialect introduced, like the Saxon and the Turkish, by the invaders 
who seized on the provinces after the fall of the central government, 
We sometimes hear it objected in this country that we are going too 
fast in our career of reform, that we should halt for a time, and let 
things take their own course. Roman critics would, on the contrary, 
have declared that we had gone at a snail’s pace. A hundred 
years of occupation, and English still an unknown tongue, except 
to the few natives who make their knowledge of it a means of 
livelihood! Had the Romans been so long at work with their 
schools, their municipalities and their law courts, remnants of the 
native dialects would now be found only in the Himalaya 
mountains. 

The Romans have been generally praised for their liberal policy 
towards the religions of the different nations. which they subdued, 
Their own faith inculcated the greatest respect for the sacred 
customs of all countries, When the oracle of Delphi was asked, 
«* What worship is most acceptable to the gods?” the reply was 
“That which is established in each city.” ‘It is hardly correct to 
describe their conduct as toleration. They did not seek the small 
amount of thanks with which religious people reward those who 
tolerate them, but rather tried to appear as the protectors and 
supporters of all established religions. Had Trajan lived to carry 
out his intention of conquering India, he would have made gifts to 
the principal temples, distributed treasure among the Brahmans, 
got them to declare him an incarnation of Vishnu, made cow-killing 
a capital offence, introduced the Hindu gods into the pantheon, and 
celebrated the ceremonial of the Doorga Pooja.on the Tiber. The 
Romans, however, favoured only such religions as were established, 
and dreaded all innovation. Thus they put to death those who tried 
to introduce the Egyptian mysteries into Rome, and the attitude 
they assumed towards Christianity was that of persecutors. Even 
national religions were discouraged when they seemed a5, Sa 
They took measures to restrain the disturbing power of the Druids 
in Gaul, and probably pushed on the work of civilizing that 
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province the faster, in order that the national religion might loose 
its influence. As soon as under the stimulus of a Latin education 
the people ceased to care much for their old superstitions, the Druids 
were altogether put down, under pretence of stopping the practice 
of human sacrifices. But the Romans were fortunately situated in 
this respect. The Jews were the only race much attached to reli- 
gion with which they had to deal, and these they never succeeded 
in reconciling to the position of citizens. Itis not pleasant to 
reflect how much trouble this people, in spite of their scanty 
numbers, continued to give until they had been dispersed over the 
face of the earth. On the whole the Greeks, who were still more 
tolerant, succeeded better than the Romans in their dealings with 
the religious element in conquered nations. The ease with which 
the successors of Alexander managed the fanatical Persians is 
certainly surprising. 

In no respect has the science of government made a greater 
advance since the days of Rome than in the all-important matter 
of finance. An empire so large, and comprising provinces so rich, 
could certainly have been supported without any fiscal oppression. 
The revenues that before the Roman conquest had maintained a 
thousand States, should have ‘been more than sufficient for the 
necessary expenses of a single government, however extended. 
But we find that the public burdens were very heavy. In the first 
place, under the name of tribute, a poll-tax was imposed on every 
provincial. Under the same name an income-tax was assessed oa 
the rich, and we learn that in the case of those who had 
landed property this amounted to ten per cent of their 
profits, as ascertained bya careful survey of every farm, and an 
enumeration of the slaves and stock employed on it. We observe 
that the Roman, like the Indian Government, claimed this tax 
in addition to any revenue which might be payable for the land. 
Custom duties on imports were levied, at the rate of from 
2} to 124 per cent. An excise duty of one per cent. was taken 
on the value of all articles offered for sale in the open market, 
from a house disposed of by auction, to the pettiest necessary sold 
in the streets. There was a special duty of 5 per cent. on the 
value of slaves sold or emancipated. The State had a monopoly 
of the silk trade, forced contributions were taken when soldiers 
marched, “free gifts” were extorted from individuals and from 
municipalities, there were taxes on fountains, aqueducts, baths, 
doors, windows and pillars. The rude expedient of farming out 
the revenue to individuals, who thus obtained the powers of public 
officers, while retaining the right to keep for themselves all that 
they could realize beyond the sum bargained for, was almost 
universal, and this fact alone is sufficient to prove that the 
Romans were ignorant of the art of finance. Constantine enacted 
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that revenue defaulters should not be scourged or put to the rack 
but merely imprisoned. The submission of false income-tax returns 
was an offence punishable with death. It is worthy of remark 
that in spite of these barbarous institutions the Romans adopted 
the refinement of an annual budget. It was called an indiction, 
and published on the first day of every July. Supplementary 
budgets, called super-indictions, were also not uncommon, and from 
dur Indian experience we are not surprised to learn that they 
were considered most oppressive. 

The excellency of Roman law is frequently praised, and it must 
be acknowledged that they carried the science of civil law to 
perfection. But the same legislators who gave the wisest rules 
for the settlement of disputes between man and man, showed by 
their criminal codes that they did not understand the principles 
on which penal enactments should be founded. Thus theft was 
punished only by a fine equal to double the -value of the thing 
stolen, and it is specially provided that the abetment of theft is 
not an offence. We imagine that the municipal magistrates must 
have occasionally exercised a vigour beyond this very mild law, or 
the criminal classes could scarcely have been kept inorder. On the 
other hand the embezzlement of public money was punishable by the 
death of all directly or indirectly concerned. The moral offence of 
seduction was treated as a capital crime by the law of the first 
Christian emperor, and a conviction involved the death not only of 
both the lovers, but of their innocent offspring, and also the banish- 
ment of the woman’s parents, if they had not acted asinformers against 
their own daughter. We can trace the spirit of caprice and injustice 
through all their penal laws, and we fear that they were executed 
with more regularity that one would have expected. Thus there 
was an old law that if a slave murdered his master all the slaves 
of the household should be put to death. In the reign of 
Nero a case of this kind occurred for the first time. It was 
‘ objected in. the Senate that the number of slaves that: would 
have in this instance to be beheaded, was four hundred, and 
that many of. them were women and children, while they were 
all, save one, innocent of direct or indirect participation in the 
crime. Nevertheless, the Senate determined that the law should 
take its course. 

The agrarian history of Rome offers a useful warning against 
the policy of permitting transactions connected with land to take 
their own course, without considering whether the direction in 
which they drift is good or bad. The Romans themselves started 
with a land system as good as any the world has ever known. 
They were a people of small peasant proprietors. “He is 4 
pernicious citizen,” said M. Curius, “ who cannot content himself 
with seven acres of land.” ‘Agriculture was considered by them 
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as the natural and honourable occupation of a Roman during Hei 
Its dignity was exalted by legend, its pleasures formed the subject | 

of poetry and the theme of prose declamation, and the tastes of i 

the people were thus happily turned towards their daily occu- 
ation. There were large public pastures, to supplement the 
private tillage of each citizen. And there can have been no great 
difficulty in obtaining land, as we may infer from the law of the 
ten tables, giving a prescriptive right to the soil after two years’ 
possession. With a home model so excellent, the Romans might 
have set an example of what we should in India call a sound 
settlement policy. And they certainly had a fair field to work 
in. When they subdued the dominions of Carthage, they found 
the cultivators paying to the State the enormous rent of half the 
gross produce of the soil. We may infer from this fact that in 
Africa the land was the exclusive property of Government, for where 
the tax-collector took so much, there can have been nothing left 
for anyone else. In the Western states of Europe the land system 
was in so plastic a condition that it would have been moulded as a 
conqueror pleased. . In Egypt and the East, the Government had 
the principal share of the rent. How easy then it would have 
been for the Romans to have introduced into these provinces a 
system similar to that which had prevailed among themselves, and 
thus to have spread a sturdy race of peasantry over the most 
important part of the globe. By doing so, they might have 
rendered the agriculturists as comfortable as under their muni- 
cipal system the inhabitants of the towns were made. But, to 
paraphrase a sentence of the elder Mill, the governors were 
Roman aristocrats, and aristocratic prejudice prevailed. Wher- 
ever they found the land the property of Government, they leased 
the public rights over whole districts to private individuals, 
generally to members of the senatorial and equestrian orders. 
The revenue demanded from these farmers was from the first 
inadequate, and they made enormous sums of money. But 
they were not content until even this quit rent was remit- 
ted, and in the year. 642 A. V.@., a law was passed by the 
contractors, under the name of Spurius Thorius, by which 
the public revenue on these lands was completely remitted. 
This amounted to a perpetual settlement without a revenue. 
The Roman nobles, having thus got rid of the State demands, 
paid no attention to any rights which might have belonged 
to the peasants, but treated the land as their absolute pro- 
perty. They bought and sold it among themselves just as they 
pleased, and cultivated it in the way they found most profitable. 
The economic laws which prevail under a system of free trade in 
land were left to work out their natural results. The effect of 
this policy, or want of all policy, alarmed even its authors. ‘Those 
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who had got large grants of public land in the provinces bought 
out their poorer neighbours at home. They everywhere ejected 
tenants, and established the “grande culture” ona scale large 
enough to gladden the heart of the most ambitious farmer in 
Scotland. The size of their farms may be illustrated by a fact 
noted by Gibbon, that “a freedman in the time of Augustus, 
though his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil wars, left 
behind him three thousand six -hundred yoke of oxen, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was 
almost included in the description of cattle, four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves.” Seneca said that the rivers which 
had once divided hostile uations, in his time flowed through the 
estates of private citizens. How were these vast farms cultivated ? 
By gangs of slaves, generally working in chains, and under the 
supervision of slaves of a higher rank. The noble occupation of 
agriculture could not well be further debased. Freemen avoided 
it as servile, and sought their living in the flourishing towns, The 
great landholders congregated together at Rome, or occupied its 
suburban villas, where they squandered the wealth drawn from 
their estates in every part of the empire. 

The ruin of the agricultural classes was rendered more complete 
by the fact that slavery was then an established institution, But 
we must remark that it would have taken place whether slavery 
was tolerated or not. The Roman nobles could have worked their 
great farms quite as profitably by means of hired labourers, and the 
valuable class of tenant farmers would have been exterminated to 
make room for these dependents, as they were in order to give 
place to the slaves, The change which contributed so much to 
the fall of Rome was the result not of slavery, but of the power 
left to landlords to eject their tenants, Under the same laws it 
will be produced wherever large plantations are more profitable 
to the landlord than small farms. ; 

The internal tranquillity of the Roman empire has long exercised 
the wonder of historians. The provinces contained within them all 
the elements of danger. The reckless courage of the Gauls, the 
independent spirit of the Spaniards, the craft and pride of the 
Carthagenians and the commanding intellect of the Greeks, seemed 
to be equally dangerous to the peace of a foreign master. Each of 
these races had separately contended with Rome on equal terms, 
and it might have seemed impossible that she should be able to 
hold them all in subjection at the same time. At the best, we 
could only have anticipated that she would have been able to 
uphold her supremacy by continuous effort and constant wars. It 
is nevertheless a fact that, with the exception of the small terrl- 
tory of Judea, Rome never had to deal with a national rising 
in a province once thoroughly subdued. The idea of such an 
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insurrection seldom suggested itself.to a Roman statesman. No 
care was taken to prevent an event which appeared so improbable, 
no anxiety was ever expressed on the subject. Even when 
Cesar left his newly-conquered province of Gaul to commence 
a civil war, the orators who denounced his conduct, never 
reproached him with having given to the barbarians an oppor- 
tunity for regaining the independence they had so _ recently 
lost. It was always taken for granted that, though Roman 
generals might fight among themselves, though anarchy might 
reign in the capital, though the legions might mutiny and the 
Germans cross the frontier, still the provincials would never be 
excited to rebel. . 

Tacitus attributes this passive obedience to a sense of the 
benefits of the Roman Government, but this position will scarcely 
bear examination. The establishment of a regular form of Gov- 
ernment in Gaul or in Spain must have been for the good of 
many persons, but it was injurious to the chiefs, and to the classes 
accustomed to live by rapine. Moreover, a general idea of utility 
could not among a savage and brave race have overpowered national 
feeling and the love of independence. And we cannot but think 
that the Roman system, with its poll-tax, its order and its centraliza- 
tion, must have been odious to the first two or three generations of 
provincials. Merivale assigns as a cause of this tranquillity the 
Roman policy of destroying the native aristocracy in conquered 
States, and substituting for it a system of petty democracies, 
the municipalities. But this does not explain the whole of the 
difficulty, for the members of a native aristocracy are nowhere 
more dangerous than where they are disgraced by the con- 
queror, while retaining their hold on the affections of the 
people. It would seem that the tranquillity of the provinces was 
partly owing to the activity with which changes were introduced ; 
a new language, new forms of administration, new leaders, 
speedily denationalize a people. Before, however, the full 
effects of these measures could be felt, another principle had come 
into play. The provincials were at first quiet, simply because 
they saw no chance of successful insurrection, People do not rise 
against a regular Government when they know that if they do so 
their fields will be plundered and they may be beheaded. And 
the ultimate success of a rebellion diminished in proportion to 
the size of the empire. In this sense it may be said that the 
larger the extent of a conquered country, the easier it is to hold. 
The Gauls, for.instance, knew that, although the most powerful 
of the provinces, they were by no means a match for all the 
others put together, and led by Romans. They were aware that 
the regular garrison could hold its own for a time, at least in the 
fortified camps, and that before their organisation could be completed, 
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all the weight of the neighbouring countries would have been 
brought to crush them. The German legions of Pannonia 
would have crossed the Alps; the Spanish forces the Pyrenees ; the 
British would have landed on the northern coast, the Emperor with 
the pretorians of Italy on the southern. Behind these would 
come the armies of the more distant provinces, and the rebels 
would be simply overwhelmed. Then they would have had to 
pay the bitter penalties which the Romans always exacted from 
the vanquished. These considerations, rather than any abstract 
belief in the utility of subjection, kept the provinces in obedience 
during the first half-century of Roman rule. It is true that 
if they had all risen at the same time, Rome would have 
been easily vanquished. As Sir Charles Napier said, when a 
hundred million combine, the game is up. But then the 
hundred million never do combine. A voluntary union of such 
numbers is a thing which has never occurred in the world’s 
history; it is no more to be looked for than a combination of 
all wild animals to extirpate their human tyrants. The. pro- 
vincials saw that it was as impossible for them to unite together, 
as it was hopeless for them to fight singly, They, therefore, sub- 
mitted to the influences brought to work upon them, and these 
gradually changed them from members of a barbarian tribe, or 
subjects of an oriental despot, into Roman citizens. Their old 
chiefs died out, royal families were exterminated, and a new genera- 
tion grew up, which knew not the institutions or even the language 
of that which had preceded it. It was, indeed, nurtured on theories 
of independence and freedom in the schools, but the liberty that 
pupils there learned to respect was that of the Roman or Greek 
type, and bore no resemblance to the institutions of their fathers. 
They were aware that they might as well seek to establish Plato's 
Republic, as attempt to form out of the materials around them a 
State possessing the character which they had learned to consider 
desirable. Thus they came to look forward to no political future 
except 


Completest union with imperial Rome 
In all her privileges, all her rights. 


And when they had reached this stage of progress, they, no doubt, 
gave infinite trouble to the Government by their constant requests 
for new concessions, designed to make them individually equal to 
their conquerors, but all danger of a revolt with the object of 
achieving national independence was gone for ever, 

It would seem from these considerations that it is a mistake 
to suppose that such empires as that of Rome, and we may say 
that of India, are embarrassed. by the extent of their territory. 
The have no resemblance to such rude fabrics as the conquests 
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of Zenghis and Charlemagne, which fall to pieces as soon 
as the hand which held them together is relaxed in death. In 
them every province is kept in its place by the pressure of 
those around it, and in its turn adds to the solidity of the whole. 
A house of cards is weak in proportion to its height, but the 
greater the size of the pyramid, the greater its strength. It 
may be overthrown by external violence, but it can never fall 
from its own weight. 

This. view is confirmed by the example of the only other 
civilized power which ever obtained an extensive empire in 
Asia. The conquests of Alexander were made in a few years, 
and when at his death his generals divided his dominions among 
them, it seemed certain that the Greek power would be at once 
destroyed. For not only had they, amidst divided councils 
and with an insignificant force, to govern an empire extending 
from the Mediterranean to India, but they had also to deal 
with a religious difficulty, in the intolerant monotheism of the 
Persians, by whom they were despised as idolators. Yet the 
Greek Empire in Asia subsisted for generations, without any 
other troubles than those which arose from the wars of their 
kings with each other, The natives never attempted to throw off 
their yoke, and when they were at last deposed, it was not by their 
own subjects, but by the superior force of the Romans and Par- 
thians. We can see no causes to explain the permanency of this 
Greek dominion except its vastness and its order. Machiavelli has 
attributed its duration to the absence of an aristocracy, it being his 
opinion that countries in which there are powerful nobles are easy 
to conquer but hard to keep, and that on the other hand a nation 
ruled by a despot without the assistance of hereditary chiefs is 
to be subdued only with difficulty, but may be retained without 
much trouble. But tliis theory cannot be applied to the present 
case, because, contrary to Machiavelli's statement, there was an 
aristocracy in Persia. We have no donbt that, had Alexander 
conquered only one foreign nation, as Asia Minor, Egypt or 
Judza, the natives would have regained their independence at 
his death. The duration of his empire seems to have been 
dependent on its size. 

The kings subject to the Roman influence seem to have been as 
passive as the provincials themselves. It is true that they were 
not as powerful as our own native princes, who command three 
hundred thousand soldiers. But they, nevertheless, formed a bril- 
liant galaxy. When Antony prepared for civil war he ranged 
on his side, besides Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 

Bocchus, the king of Libya ; Archelaiis 
Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 
Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king Adallas ; 
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King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont: 
Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagené; Polemon and Amintas : 
The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 

With a more potent list of sceptres. 


Augustus married the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra to 
son of the king of Numidia, who had walked in Cesar’s triumph 
and been educated at Rome as a captive, and presented them with 
Mauritania as a dependent kingdom. 

Indeed, the Roman generals played at king-making almost as 
freely and with quite as much apparent pleasure as our own 
governors. The giving away of thrones has always been a 
favourite amusement with conquerors, and, as far as we can judge 
from the experience of Rome, it does not seem to prove a danger- 
ous pastime. The frontier kingdom of Armenia did the Romans 
good service in their Persian wars, until the two great powers 
effected a temporary reconciliation by dividing it between them, 
This was, perhaps, the only tributary which ever was of any use 
to Rome, but their other allies did them little harm. ‘These 
princes knew that if they indulged a natural wish for indepen- 
dence by joining with the enemies of Rome during a war, they 
would certainly be sacrificed to the vengeance of the Emperor 
on the return of peace. And Roman vengeance on rebel princes 
did not mean a villa at Capua, a thousand talents a year, and 
an exemption from the law of debt. 

The trial at Baroda being still fresh in our memories, we can- 
not speak of the dependent Princes of Rome without suggesting 
the question, how were they dealt with when accused of offences ? 
Were they publicly and judicially arraigned, like the Gaekwar, 
or were their cases considered in a less formal way? Under the 
Republic such matters came before the Senate, which, among its 
other functions, exercised that of a Foreign Office. Czesar depart- 
ed from this line of policy, and when Deiotarus, King of Galatia, 
was charged with attempting to assassinate the representative 
of Rome while a guest in his palace, the monarch was put on his 
trial as if he were a private individual. The result showed that 
any other course would have been preferable to that adopted. 
Cicero defended “the persecuted prince ” with his usual vigour. 
Like Serjeant Ballantine, he denounced the prosecutors, accused 
them of concocting false evidence, dwelt on the fact that the wit- 
nesses were slaves who, according to their own story, had been 
agents in the attempt, and argued that the tale was improbable, 
and that his royal client bad no adequate motive to commit such 
acrime. There could be no disagreement among members of 
the court, for Caesar was the sole judge. There was, howevel, 
no finding, the case being adjourned for a local enquiry, which 
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never was held, Caesar having been assassinated during the inter- 
val. ‘The experiment proved so unsatisfactory that it was never 
repeated. Cicero, in opening his speech, observed that the public 
trial of a king, though not in itself unjust, was so unusual that up 
to that time it had never been heard of; we read of no such 
event in the subsequent history of Rome ; and, perhaps, it would 
be as well if in India also, the solitary instance of a royal trial 
for felony should not be considered as a precedent. 


The only domestic danger to which the Caesars were exposed - 


was that of mutiny. In an extensive empire, including many 
races and held together only by the artificial organisation of 
government, the soldiers have always the power of reducing 
the rest of the people to subjection. They are not kept 
from doing so by any national] sentiment, as, whatever patriot- 
ism they feel, is for their own particular nation or tribe, not for 
the empire at large. And the majority of them have the wish 
to rise from their humble position in the ranks, and become the 
masters. What, then, is'it that keeps such armies from mutiny ? 
The habit of obedience, which we call discipline, and the difficulty 
found in effecting combinations. This is certainly a fragile tenure 
by which to hold empire. The Roman Emperors were aware of this, 
aud thought everything else unimportant in comparison with the 
preservation of the allegiance of the legions. Some might have 
supposed that, having this object in view, they would have lived 
constantly in camps, destroyed all institutions not sprung from the 
military order, and by every means flattered the soldiers, Augus- 
tus adopted a very different policy. He preserved all the outward 
forms of the republic with scrupulous care. ‘T’o the legions the 
Senate was always put forward as the supreme authority in the State, 
and it was to it that their grievances were referred. It seems strange 
that soldiers should obey an assembly of grey-beards more readily 
than a warlike Emperor, but there is this explanation of the fact ; 
the sovereignty of the Senate had been long established, and was 
hallowed by prescription ; that of the Caesars was then novel and 
was derived from the army itself. The affections of soldiers are 
given to their successful generals, but their obedience is more 
readily yielded to some superior authority. Commodus was the 
first Emperor who dropped the mask, and appeared openly as the 
enemy of the Senate and the flatterer of the army. The wisdom 
of the policy of Augustus was then conclusively proved. Released 
from their traditional awe, the soldiers ceased to pay any respect 
to authority. Although every effort was made to keep them 
In order, there were more than a hundred serious revolts during 
the next hundred and: twenty-five years. The soldiers in this 
period of insubordinatiom-deposed several Emperors for want of 
liberality, one because, following the Roman custom, he made the 
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legionaries work at draining a marsh, one because he made a 
discreditable peace when the army would not fight, one for sub. 
mission to the Senate, and one because, like Canning, he denied 
to new recruits the privileges granted to veterans, Any excuse 
appeared sufficient cause for a mutiny. This spirit was perma- 
nently checked in the reign.of Constantine, by a device that 
though it appears opposed to that of Augustus, was conceived 
in the same spirit. Augustus kept before the eyes of the legions 
the august forms of the republic. Constantine found these forms 
no longer venerable, and he substituted others. He converted a 
military despotism into a civil monarchy. He assumed all the 
emblems of oriental sovereignty, and imitated the pomp of eastern 
courts. He instituted a hierarchy of rank, filled his palace with 
household officers, required abject prostrations from those who 
approached him. Finally, he obtained for his title the sanction 
of religion. Far from despising the new Government as effemi- 
nate, the soldiers admired and obeyed it. It was something above 
themselves, a mysterious source of power, quite distinct from the 
military rule to which they were accustomed. The policy of 
Constantine was as successful as that of Augustus, and the 
declining days of Rome were but little troubled by mutinies, 
The history of our own policy in this respect presents a certain 
analogy to that of Rome. Clive was as careful as Augustus 
to disguise the new power he created in India under old forms 
and familiar names, and, while perfectly aware that his authority 
was derived from the victories of his soldiers, to appear in their 
eyes as if he founded it on a purchased charter or an extorted 
treaty. Succeeding governors disclosed the real position more 
openly, until Lord Dalhousie revealed the whole situation by 
treating the Native Princes much as Commodus treated the Senate. 
The sepoys then realized the full truth, and saw that the old 
order of things had passed away completely, that India was 
no longer governed, under the auspices of the Emperor of Deihi, 
by many hostile but subordinate powers, but that the rule of 
the foreigners was universal and supreme. Then in India, as 
in Rome, came the era of mutinies, It was followed by the 
complete destruction of the forms which had been prematurely 
discarded, and now the Empress stands, like Constantine, as the 
sole source of authority in the country. It is our present policy 
to strengthen this new principle in every way, by giving splen- 
dour and dignity to the person and the government of the Gover- 
eign. Royal visits and courts must form a portion of our future 
system of administration. They are efficient and by no means 
an expensive substitute for the gauds which dazzled native eyes 


in the last generation. 
lt may be well to add a word as to the Roman method of 
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dealing with mutiny when it manifested itself. The centurions 
had the power of life and death and could repress disaffection by 
immediate and adequate punishment. The Romans knew 
nothing of the restrictions which we place on the power of 
officers, and left their hands free in such matters. They 
were thus often able to crush a mutiny in the bud. But 
if the discontent became general, they never attempted to meet 
it with great severity. Their policy was that by which Lord 
Canning kept the cantonment of Barrackpore quiet, not that 
which, under the orders of General Anson, led to the outbreak of 
the mutiny at Meerut. When Cesar was disobeyed by a legion, 
he disbanded it, When the Pannonian and Gallic legions mutinied 
for permission to retire after sixteen years’ service, increase of pay, 
and exemption from certain fatigue duties, Tiberius went so far 
as togrant the first of these three requests. It is true that as 
soon as discipline was restored the ringleaders were massacred, 
but the concession was never withdrawn. 

The Romans themselves frequently noticed the melancholy 
fact that under the influence of-their rule the military tastes of 
the provincials, and even of the Italians, rapidly disappeared. 
Tacitus complained that even in his time the valour of Roman 
subjects was growing cold, and that those who had been longest 
citizens of the empire, possessed in the least degree the courage 
necessary to render it permanent. “ The Britons,’ he writes, “ are 
more proud and bold than the Gauls, because they have not been 
enervated by a long period of peace. For we have heard from 
our fathers that the Gauls also flourished in war, but cowardice 
quickly came with rest, and valour was lost with liberty. This 
is seen in the parts of Britain which have been long conquered : 
the rest remains what Gaul was.” The well-known courage of 
the French nation, both before and after the period of the Roman 
Empire, gives a sad emphasis to the words, Gallos quoque in 
bellis floruisse accepimus, ‘The first overt symptom of a decline 
in the warlike spirit of Rome was afforded by the difficulty found 
in getting recruits for thearmy. High pay and special privileges 
could not tempt the subjects of the empire to embrace a military 
life. A conscription had to be established, and it was found that 
to secure a disgraceful exemption the young men of Italy cut the 
fingers from their right hands. In order to fill the legions, it was 
found necessary not only to lower the minimum standard of height, 
but also to enlist barbarians and slaves, and even to establish a 
military caste, by enacting that the sons of veterans who received 
pensions should follow the career of their fathers. The armies 
thus got together were not like those which had followed Pompey 
to the conquest of Asia, -and Cesar when he subdued the West. 
The soldiers complained of the weight of their armour, and 
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successively obtained leave to lay aside both their cuirasses and 
their helmets. They even discarded as too heavy the pilum and 
broad sword, the traditional instruments of Roman victory, and 
preferred to fight at a distance with bows and arrows. Going 
to war in such a spirit, the legions would have been easily van- 
quished by any civilized enemy possessed of ordinary courage, 
The empire must have collapsed suddenly like that of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, had there been any power ready to supplant 
it. But the Romans of the later empire had to meet only such 
Tartar hordes as those of Attila, or barbarians from Germany 
who had themselves been vanquished by these Asiatic swarms, 
or the effeminate soldiers of Persia. Even by these contemp- 
tible enemies they were often defeated. Then appeared another 
and still more distressing sign of degeneracy. It was shown that, 
bad as was the Roman army, it contained within it all that was 
left of the warlike spirit of so many brave nations. The people 
themselves were able to offer no resistance to the barbarians, 
They let these savages plunder their property, and even carry 
them off into slavery, without making the slightest effort at 
self-defence. They could have in a month learned as much 
military discipline as the barbarians had ever acquired, and then 
they could have overwhelmed their invaders by the mere force 
of numbers. But they had not the spirit to make the slightest 
effort to save themselves. To the last the legions were able to 
meet every enemy on at least equal terms, but the civil popu- 
lation was unequal to the task of playing the most subordi- 
nate part in the struggle). When we remember that these 
provincials were Britons, Spaniards, Gauls, and in many places 
Germans, we see that brave races may lose: the power of self- 
a more completely than we should at first have supposed 
ossible. 
: When we enquire what was the cause of this degeneracy, 
we leave the domain of ascertained fact for that of speculation 
and opinion. It seems that valour may be retained in all its 
brightness under a despotic form of government, such as that 
of the Russians, the Turks, or the Macedonians, The example 
of the great republics of ancient times, and that of England 
and Holland at present, show that it is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in rich and luxurious nations. But we may doubt 
whether the warlike spirit can survive such a long and profound 
peace as that enjoyed by the Roman Empire. As Hume has 
somewhere remarked, courage is of all national qualities the 
most precarious, because it is exerted only at intervals, and by 
a few in every nation, whereas industry or-knowledge may be of 
constant and universal use, and during several ages may become 
habitual to the whole people, If valour be thus liable to be 
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lost even in nations where it is occasionally exercised, how can it 
be retained in an empire where it is never called forth? In 
small States the minds of the citizens are frequently filled with 
the thought of war, they have stories to tell of the adventures of 
their fathers in battle, and become familiar with the ideas of 
military toil and danger. Even those who have had no actual 
training are accustomed to the maxims of discipline and honor, 
and are ready to take up arms when the occasion arises. But 
in the Roman Empire the fear of invasion and the desire of 
conquest were ultimately lost. The legions guarded the frontier 
and decided all civil confticts. The ordinary subject looked upon 
war as an affair with which he could never possibly have any 
concern. He was altogether unprepared for it, and when it came, 
found the truth of the maxim that we are brave only against 
those dangers with which we are familiar, either in fact or in 
imagination. 

The quickness with which the adoption of a peace policy 
was followed by the ruin of the empire is certainly remarkable. 
The facts of the case aré generally disguised by the assertion, 
taken from Tacitus, that Augustus established the principle 
of non-annexation ; and as the empire remained in full splen- 
dour long after his death, it is inferred that the operation of 
the cause in question must have been slow. But it is not true 
that the reign of Augustus was spent in peace. He permanently 
added to the empire the whole of modern Austria and Switzerland, 
conquests more important than those of any other Roman com- 
mander. His legions penetrated the heart of Germany, and 
marched a thousand miles south of the tropics, His wars were on 
a scale to tax to the uttermost the whole power of Rome, and to 
keep every province ina state of activity. His immediate suc- 
cessors were less aggressive, but the conquest of Britain during 
their epoch exercised the valour of the legions, and kept alive the 
belief that the career of Roman conquest was not yet completed. 
Trajan found the eagles still invincible, and during his short 
reign conquered Dacia from the Germans, and in his successful 
invasion of Western Asia almost penetrated to India, the great 
object of his ambition. Had he ruled for twenty years instead of 
nine, ke would probably have opened the route to a country which 
would for generations have tempted the cupidity and taxed the 
strength of the Romans. When he died in the year 117 A. D. 
the power of Rome was in its meridian, 1t was his successor, 
Hadrian, who introduced the peace policy, and he did so in the 
most striking manner, by resigning a portion of his predecessors’ 
conquests, contrary to the immemorial superstition of the Romans, 
that, however their froiitiers should move, they never should move 
backwards. Then commenced the golden age of Roman history, 
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the period of rest and content. The people supposed that the 
Roman Empire had at length reached its natural limits, the seas, 
the deserts and the great rivers. They desired no new acquisi- 
tions, and never suspected that they could find any difficulty in 
retaining what they had already won. They had attained the 
stationary state, in which they thought that they would be let remain 
for ever. Their view of their own position may be illustrated by 
the following quotation from Aristides, who flourished in the reign 
of Hadrian :—*“ The whole world seems to keep one holiday ; and 
mankind laying aside the sword which they formerly wore, now 
betake themselves to feasting and to joy. The cities, forgetting 
their ancient animosities, preserve only one emulation, which shall 
embellish itself most by every art and ornament: theatres 
everywhere arise, amphitheatres, porticos, aqueducts, temples, 
schools, academies ; and one may safely pronounce that the sinking 
world has been again raised by your auspicious empire. Nor 
have cities alone received an increase of ornament and beauty ; 
but the whole earth like a garden or paradise is cultivated 
and adorned; insomuch that such of mankind as are placed 
out of the limits of your empire, who are but few, seem to 
merit our sympathy and compassion.” Still more forcible are 
the words in which Pliny speaks of Italy :—‘*The chosen 
of the gods, the country which makes heaven itself more famed, 
which unites scattered governments, smooths away barbarous 
customs and tribal feuds, substitutes for so many rude languages 
one common tongue, bestows civilization on the human race, 
and becomes the sole fatherland of all the nations of the earth.” 
This long festival of peace, as it has been called, lasted exactly 
fifty-three years. When it commenced, the Roman army was in 
the highest state of discipline, and had recently routed every 
enemy against whom it had been led by Trajan. At its 
close the legions under the command of Antonirus Marcus 
proved unable to conclude with success a defensive war against a 
barbarous tribe. From that time one disaster followed another, 
until eighty years after the close of the golden age, every province 
was overrun by barbarians, while the Emperor was a prisoner in the 
Persian camp. It is true that the military spirit, which had faded 
away during peace, was in some measure revived by misfortune, and 
that shortly after this period of abasement we find Rome again 
victorious under Claudius, aggressive under Diocletian, tranquil 
and united under Constantine. But the causes at work within 
the Roman Empire commenced to operate again as soon as 
peace was restored, and her second fall was irretrievable. It would 
seem that the power of Rome was held on the condition that it 
should be exercised with vigour. It had grown greater after the 
reverses of foreign war, and had survived the shodks of civil diseord 
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but it decayed and crumbled away during a period of protracted 
eace. 

If the Anglo-Indian Empire stood by its tf, and was not supported 
by England, we might say that it was now in its age of the 
Antonines.. As the Foreign Secretary recently remarked, it has 
reached its natural limits of the mountain and the sea, the native 
princes within its boundaries have received charters of indepen- 
dence, and the work before it, is that of peace. The Government in 
the Military Department has noted, like Tacitus, that the provinces 
which were first conquered have become less .warlike than our 
more recent acquisitions, and a practical proposal to reduce the 
Madras Army, while increasing that recruited in the North-Western 
districts, has been founded upon this view. All over India, 
according to General McMurdo, the task of raising soldiers 
becomes more difficult every year, owing to the decline of military 
tastes. “The area of recruiting,” he adds, “has been 
extended in some degree beyond our frontiers, to those races 
which are -still poor and unacquainted with any other pursuits 
than those of robbery and bloodshed:” that is to.say, we have 
adopted the Roman plan of hiring the barbarians to fight for us. 
The general proposes that we should now have resort to another 
Roman expedient, that of forcible conscription. It seems probable 
that hereafter, if our subjects give us no trouble by disloyalty, 
they will afford us less aid than heretofore in times of difficulty. 
In this- respect we shall meet at a disadvantage a power 
whose policy continues to be one of progress, not to say 
aggression. But we have this clear superiority over Rome, that 
the seat of our power in the West is one of a group of nations 
which must long continue to dread each other, and that whatever 
the wishes of her ministers, England is never likely to be left for 
any considerable period free from the apprehension and the 
reality of war. 

Those who try to anticipate the future of India sometimes 
adopt an idea started. by Macaulay in the course of a parlia- 
mentary debate on our education policy, that a time may come 
when, having so ruled as to render the natives sufficiently 
enlightened to guide their own destinies, we roay abandon the 
government of the country to them. Strange to say, England 
has herself been treated exactly as her philosophers propose that 
she should treat India, The Romans when hard pressed at 
home withdrew their legions from the island, and gave to its 
inhabitants the gift of independence. The result of the experi- 
ment was not such as to prepossess us in favour of its repetition, 
heir insulated position should have given the English a great 
advantage in the task of self-defence. They had to resist no 
enemy more formidable than the barbarian tribes of the Highlands 
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38 Roman Studies. 
of Scotland, and such Saxons as could cross the seas in open 
boats. But, enervated by a long peace, these men, who had been go 
brave even in the time of Tacitus, proved unable to deal with their 
contemptible invaders. They frequently solicited and twice obtain- 
ed the aid of a Roman legion, and this small force easily disposed 
of the enemies with whom our ancestors could not cope. But as 
soon as the imperial eagles retired, the savages returned to their 
work of plunder, and revenged their defeats upon the helpless 
provincials. ‘ The barbarians,” they wrote in a letter entreating 
the Romans to resume the government of the country, “on the 
one hand chase us into the sea; the sea on the other throws us 
back on the barbarians; and we have only the hard choice of 
perishing by the sword or by the waves.” The fate of the other 
provinces was similar to that of Britain, Tacitus, in addressing 
the Gauls, then in a seditious state, assured them that the stately 
fabric of empire, raised by the valour of eight hundred years, 
could not fall without crushing in its ruins all those who had found 
protection beneath its dome. These words proved prophetic, 
All the provinces shared in the misfortunes of the city. The 
inhabitants of countries once proud of their spirit, and subse- 
quently of their Latin culture, were plundered, slaughtered, or 
reduced to personal slavery, at the caprice of barbarian con- 
querors. It would seem that in an extensive and orderly empire 
the welfare of every part is indissolubly connected with that 
of the whole, and that the disjecta membra cannot live when 
separated from the head and the heart. 








































Art. III.—HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
Part I].—TuHE SIKHS IN THE UPPER DoAB.—( Continued.) 


JT TAVING traced the progress of the Sikh aggressions on 
H this side of the Jumna from the earliest times down to 
the premature death of Mirza Nujuf Khas, I now propose fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the sirddvs from the date of that un- 
toward event to the year after the British occupation of the 
country. Despising Zabiteh Khan, they continued the practice of 
sending each a few sowdrs across the river regularly every three 
or four months, and collecting taxes from their respective circles 
(puttees), just like the imperial land revenue. In fact, the 
whole tract north of Meerut may at this period be considered 
as Sikh territory, for his struggles with the Emperor had exhaust- 
ed the Nuwab’s resources, and the new Ameer-ul-Umra, Afrasidb 
Kh&n, though lavish of advice, seenied reluctant to afford him any 
substantial assistance in defending the frontier. 

The eleventh Sikh invasion, 1783 A.D.—He even remained 
passive when, in the year 1783,* Bughel Singh Ied a host 
to the very brink of the Ganges, the left bank of which was 
fortunately occupied by the Nuw&b Vizier Asufu’-dowlah’s 
troops, whose determined bearing deterred the invaders from 
attempting the passage of the stream. An English traveller, 
Forster, bears witness to the panic that seized the people of Rohil- 
khund at this fearful crisis, during which some of the marauders, 
turning their arms northward, penetrated the Sewalik hills without 
opposition and advanced to Dehra, where they spared nothing 
save Guroo Ram Rée’s temple. Although this is the first well- 
authenticated invasion of the Doon by the Sikhs, it is probable 
that they had already paid the valley hostile visits. Henceforth, 
at any rate it became tributary to certain sirddérs, who exacted 
Rs. 4,000 a year frem the Mahdraja of Gurhwé4l, in consideration 
of their forbearing to commit raids upon his territories. Forster} 
happened to be at Suhuspore, when two troopers came to make the 
usual collections. He gives a graphic account of their high- 
handed proceedings, expressing his readiness to resign his appoint- 
ment in the public service and exchange places with one of them. 
They appear to have fared like princes. 

Lhe Chuleesé, S. 1840.—The lot of the people themselves was 
far different. Famine and pestilence aggravated the horrors of 
war. Little or no rain having fallen for a series of months, the 
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consequent drought became known as the chuleesd, from the date 
of the visitation according to the Swmvut year, 1840. The ip. 
variable accompaniment of disease, which culminated in an out- 
break of cholera at Hurdwér during the fair of April 1784 A.D. 
kept pace with the prevailing scarcity, and a remission of one 
year’s revenue proved necessary. 

By this time the threatening attitude of the Sikhs had excited 
the apprehensions of Warren Hastings* himself, who deputed a 
Major Brown to Delhi (1784) with the express object of organiz- 
ing a confederacy against them, if possible ; but the embassy came 
to nothing. Similarly, they seem to have been deeply impressed by 
the rapidity of our own progress in the east, for, in the ‘following 
year, while Mahadajee Scindhia was on his way to Delhi with 
Shéh Alum after the capture of Agra, a mysterious stranger in 
the garb of either a shawl merchant or a common kuprdwalld, 
visited the moonshee of Mr. Anderson, the British Ambassador, 
and opening the conversation by offering clothes for sale in the 
ordinary course of trade, next spoke of some jewellery so precious 
that it could not be exhibited except in private. When at last the 
moonshee retired with him to examine the wonderful gems, he then 
disclosed his true character and purpose. He was in reality acon- 
fidential retainer of Dooljeh (Dulcha?) Singh, a Sikh chieftain 
unfriendly to the Mahrattas, a recent arrival in the camp, and 
had come to express his master’s earnest desire to win the 
friendship of the British-- Thirty thousand of his co-religionists 
were, he added, encamped between Paneeput and Delhi at that 
very moment; so that, had a diversion in the east occupied 
the attention of the Emperor’s allies, the capital might have 
been compelled to open its gates to the sirddérs. This curious 
intrigue, however, exploded harmlessly, so far as we were con- 
cerned, in the shape of a report to Government. Such a mild 
procedure was foreign to the spirit of Sikh polities. 

The twelfth Sikh invasion, 1785 A.D,—The 30,000 men in 
question doubtless belonged to the invading army of 1785, which, 
sweeping with irresistible violence over the Northern Doéb and 
fording the Ganges at Tigree Gh&t near Gurhmukhtesur in the 
Meerut district, finally penetrated to Chundosee in Rohilkhund. } 
The principal leaders of the expedition were Rée Singh of the 
Bhungee Misl and Shere Singh, his nephew, ‘whose name, now 
lieard of for the first time, is that most familiar to the peasantry, 
in spite of his uncle’s high reputation. Among those of less 
note were Jodh Singh of Chuchrowlee, and Sahib Singh of 
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Ladw4, with whom some traditions associate Oogur Singh and 
Bhunga Singh Kh&derw4ls. The Barh& Seyud towns lay right 
on the line of march and suffered accordingly, the sack of 
Meeranpore, the Nanoutah of Mozuffernugger, being again 
specially signalized. This irruption was fatal to the trade 
of Rohilkhund, and its ruin was completed by the commercial 
treaty concluded between the East India Company and the Nuw4b 
of Oude three years later. Zabiteh Kha&n, unable to stem the 
tide, lay trembling within the ramparts of Ghosegurh, where he 
ended his days a few months later. His difficulties had suggested 
the plan of changing this celebrated stronghold from an entrench- 
ed camp into a fortified town, and its situation with reference to 
the two important Pathd4n colonies of Lohdree and Jellalabad, on 
the high road from Saharanpore to Delhi, would have favoured 
the project, had it not been opposed to the private interests of 
the Path4ns, who are said to have sided with the imperialists. 
He left his son, Ghol4m KaAdir, a nominal revenue of about ten 
lakhs, and an undisciplined-rabble ofsome ten thousand men, call- 
edanarmy by courtesy. Starting with such slender resources, 
the young Nuwa4b achieved results that well-nigh changed the 
history of Northern India. An almost insane vigour characterised 
his administration. His name, if odious to the Government, was 
still terrible to his political opponents, while the Sikhs, lately 
masters of the country, were now confined to the right bank of 
the Jumna, and did not dare to re-cross the river for nearly three 
years. 

The thirteenth Sikh invasion, 1788 A.D.—At length, 
Gholam KaAdir’ssprolonged absence induced them to venture over. 
In April 1788 intelligence of a thirteenth Sikh invasion re-called 
him from his operations against the Mahrattas in the south. The 
latter had invoked the aid of the sirddrs, who, reinforced by a 
contingent from Rana Kb&n’s army, had hardly completed the 
grateful task of sacking Umbehtah, when the Nuwab, hastening 
back from a decisive victory over an allied army of J&ts and 
Mahrattas near Bhurtpore, encountered the intruders and drove 
them before him out of the province. This incursion, so speedily re- 
pelled, is memorable as the only one that took place during Gholam 
K4dir’s otherwise eventful administration. His coup a’ éat at 
Delhi, his flight to and escape from Meerut, his accidental capture 
and barbarous execution, all soon followed. 

Meanwhile, the division of the Mahratta army previously occu- 


pied in besieging Meerut, marching northward under the command 


of Rana Khao, Alee Bahader, Nuw&b of B&nd4, and his brother, 
Ghunee Bahader, the first. Mahratta Governor of Saharan pore, 
completed the annexation of the province. Leaving their colleague 
to settle affairs of mere local interest, the two former entered the 
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Punjaéb with the bulk of their forces for the purpose of securing 
the friendship of the Putiél& and Sirbind chieftains by a timely 
display of their strength. This military promenade was the means 
of establishing relations of a novel character between the Sikhs 
and the new Government. Not only did the sirdérs acknowledge 
the supremacy of Scindhia (with mental reservations suitable to 
the occasion), but some accepted the réle of peaceful feudatories, 
receiving a very substantial return for their complaisance, They 
undertook the fiscal management of certain pergunnahs in the 
Dodb allotted to the maintenance of Sikh contingents. In other 
words, feudal tenures were bestowed upon them in commutation 
of their claims to black mail, an arrangement as profitable to 
the recipients as it was injurious to the public interests. In 1790 
A.D. Rae Singh of Jugadree and Shere Singh of Booreea ousted 
Ramdyal Singh, the Goojur Raja of Laudhourah, from the farm 
of numerous villages included in the lease granted to his father, 
Chowdree N&hur Singh, by Nujeeb-u’-dowlah. The jdgeer 
thus obtained consisted of the Manglour, Jourasee and 
Joualapore pergunnahs, but their tenure of the fief was short- 


lived, for Bhairon Punth Tantya, a governor unfriendly to them, 


reinstated the Raj& in the following year. The disappointed 
chieftains, however, never entirely gave up their pretensions to the 
resumed tract, and one authority* states that they actually held 
possession till the year 1206 F’. (1797-98 A. D.), possibly meaning 
that Ram Dyél Singh consented to pay rukhee in satisfaction of 
their more serious claims. Both, in the meantime, retained a 
jaedad in the Sultanpore pergunnah, while Rée Singh got a 
footing of an indefinite nature in the Nukoor tahseel. The latter 
was an excellent administrator. He gladly gave shelter to the 
fugitive bankers from Nujeebabad, after its sack by the imperial- 
ists in 1772 A. D., at Jugadree, which thus rose considerably in 
importance, and under his protection Nukoor developed from a 
comparatively insignificant provincial town into a place of some 
magnitude. He improved it in various ways, building, for example, 
a new bazaar, as well asa substantial twhseelee used by our own 
Government down to the time of the mutiny, when it was burned, 
together with the old Thannah situated in the very compound 
where the Sikh chieftain used to keep his stud and establish- 
ment of inferior retainers. The great Goojur talookdér was 
fain to temporise with his rivals, so he and the Chief of Jugadree 
are said to have “exchanged pugries” in token of mutual friend- 
ship. Their families continued to interchange traditional courtesies 
until after the death of Ranee Sukhun, wife of Bhugwén Singh, 
the sirddr’s adopted son. 





* MS. History of the Punjéb. 
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But Nukoer formed a small portion of the new fiefs. Goor- 
dut Singh of Ludwah also held the pergunnahs of Jhinjhénub, 
Kaéndiah and Shamlee in the Mozuffernugger district, for twelve 
whole years, besides Kurnaul. He, perhaps, owed some, at least, 
of his local influence to a collision with a Mahbratta commander 
pamed Nana Sukh Deo, in which the Sikhs captured one gun 
from the enemy. The field of battle was between Burhee 
and Raneepoor, two villages not far from Nukoor. Bhunga Singh 
likewise acquired Bidowlee and Kairanah. By this course of 
policy, the Government gave a varnish of legality to a system 
of exaction that could not be wholly suppressed. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the borders never were 
secure, Petty incursions took place from time to time as hereto- 
fore, and on one occasion Sirdar Deew4n Singh, jealous, probably, 
of the favours conferred upon R&e Singh, looted Nukoor. This 
outrage occurred about the year 1790 A. D., and three years later 
matters became so bad that Mahadajee Scindhia was contemplat- 
ing an expedition for the chastisement of the more refractory 
chiefs, when death frustrated his designs (1794 A. D). hh)” 

The fourteenth Sikh invasion, 1795 A. D.—The malcontents, 
of course, hailed this accident as a propitious omen, and a regular 
invasion signalized the year 1795 A. D). The invading force was 
small, not more than 5,000 men; yet the local militia were 
scattered like chaff before the wind. The fugitives took refuge 
in the fort of Jellalabad, abandoning the surrounding country to 
its fate, and the town of Sabaranpore would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, had not the intrepid Irishman, George 
Thomas,* suddenly appeared upon the scene of action. This 
admirable soldier, previously engaged with Appa Khénde 
Rao in the settlement of Mewét, had been directed by his 
employer, who was himself apprehensive of an attack, to go 
straight at the Sikhs and fight them wherever he might find 
them within the limits of Mahratta territory. Such orders were 
eminently congenial to Thomas's temperament, nor did he lose much 
time in putting them into execution. He hastened to Jujhur, 
and, having there made some rapid preparations, crossed the 
Jumna to win a bloodless victory. The bare rumour of his 
approach sufficed to precipitate the enemy into the Punjab. They 
had, it is significantly noted, already seen “samples of his method 
of fighting,” and did not care to see any more for the present. 
The remarkable effect of his unexpected advent excited the 
admiration of the famous Mahratta General, Lukwa D&da, a man 
somewhat imbued with the spirit of chivalry and _ therefore 
capable of appreciating it in others, to such an extent that he 
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implored Appa to lend him the services of the bold mercenary jn 
organizing a frontier force expressly intended for the defence of 
Saharanpore. Though loath to grant the request owing to private 
considerations, Appa Khande Rao at length yielded, and Thomas 
took command of 2,000 infantry, 200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of 
flying artillery, receiving the pergunnahs of Paneeput, Sonput and 
Kurnaul in jageer, to enable him to maintain his little army on 
a proper footing. 

In April 1796 A.D., under the administration of Bapoojee 
Scindhia, a tragic episode, showing how far the Sikh sirdars were 
from being “merely tolerated as dependants or as_ servants,” 
in the manner described by a standard authority,* forcibly illus. 
trated the impotency of the Mahratta Government. ‘To under- 
stand its origin, we must go back thirty years. 

The question of precedence among the various sects of religious 
ascetics at the larger Hurdwar fairs had always been a difficulty 
often leading to bloodshed under the old régime, just as it has 
constantly caused petty annoyance to the executive officers in the 
present century. From time immemorial, however, the title of 
the Gosains to the first, and of the Bairagies to the second place in 
the solemn processions to the bathing ghdt, had been univer- 
sally acknowledged, until an event occurred during the Kumbh 
fair of 1760 A.D.,.+ which rather unjustly debarred the less 
respectable devotees from taking any part at all in these much- 
valued ceremonies. Two brothers, Dhokul Geer and Daya Ram 
Pathaé, became, the one a Gosain, the other a Bairagee, respec- 
tively. The Gosains, be it observed, are devoted to the cultus 
of Shiva, whereas the Bairagies swear by Vishnu, and a hun- 
dred years ago a bitter feud consequently raged between these 
benighted sectarians. Now it came to pass that the brothers, 
happening to meet one another at the fair, began to argue about 
knotty points of doctrine, and, according to the law invariable 
in such cases, from arguments proceeded to abuse. Still neither 
could convince the other, so they finally had recourse to blows. 
Their respective co-religionists, inflamed with religious zeal, 
gradually joined in on either side, and the conflict soon became 
general. It terminated in a regular pitched battle near the 
holy town of Kunkhul, the issue of which was highly satisfactory 
to the Gosains, who gained a decisive victory. The wretched 
Bairagies left 1,800¢ men dead on the field of battle, a result 
fatal to their ritualistic claims. Presuming upon their triumph, 
the victors henceforth assumed overweaning airs of superiority, 


* Cunningham, p. 121, t Thenumber usually given is 
t+ Asiatic Researches vol. xi, p. 18,000, 
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not’ merely over the Bairagies,, but over everybody else, and 
insensibly usurped official prerogatives, regulating the police of 
the fair* and superintending the collection of the local cesses year 
after year. Their Mohunts even exercised magisterial powers 
and daily administered justice after their own rough fashion, 
flogging, fining, and otherwise punishing real or supposed male- 
factors. Such was the proud position of the sect in 1796, when 
the arrival of an enormous concourse filled with the most com- 
bustible materials was expected, another Kumbh being at hand. 
The Mohunts, therefore, issued a proclamation—wise enough, had 
its object been practicable—that none except the provisional police 
should carry arms during the fair.+ 

Massacre at Hurdwdr in 1796 A.D.—At first affairs wore 
a promising aspect. The Gosains swaggered about with sword 
and buckler, others carrying, at best, the quarterstaff geuerally 
affected by the peasantry, and order was everywhere strictly pre- 
served. But at length the clouds of dust thickened above the 
neighbouring. Brahmanical town of Joualapore, on the Saliaran- 
pore road; arush of horses galloping and a clanging of accou- 
trements announced the arrival of troublesome visitors; Raja 
Sahib Singh of Putidlé, Raée Singh, the fierce jdgeerddr of 
Nukoor, and his no less formidable nephew, Shere Singh, were 
at hand, and twelve thousand savage warriors followed them. 
With them also came a long train of Oodasee /ugeers, devout 
followers of Nanuk, a sect, indeed, not naturally combative, but, 
having so powerful an introduction, determined to exact courteous 
treatment and ill-disposed to give precedence to any other. After 
the sirddérs had pitched their tents near Joualapore, the Oodasee 
Mohunt accordingly proceeded to Hurdwar, and selecting a 
' spot suitable for his purpose, erected a standard to mark his camp- 
ing ground, without any reference to the improvised police, who, in- 
dignant at the sight, straightway pulled it down and rudely hustled 
the Mohunt’s followers. ‘These retaliated, but were overpower- 
ed by numbers ; and the guardians of the peace, elated with success, 
presumed even to annex some of their property. The outraged 
Mohunt, boiling with indignation, immediately rushed off to his 
chief patron, the Raja of Putiala, and hotly poured forth the ag- 
gravating history of his wrongs in the presence of that potentate. 
Lhe chief, having heard his tale in grim silence, took secret counsel 
with his colleagues. Their first step was pacific. They contented 
themselves with despatching an envoy to demand redress from 
the Gosain Mohunt, who at once admitted the right of the Oodasies 
to encamp wherever they pleased, lost no time about having the 


* They are sometitires called the + Asiatic Researches, vol, vi., p. 
“ Kotwals of Hurdwar.” 314, sq. 
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plunder restored to its owners, and promised faithfully to punish 
the culprits. The triumvirate professed to be satisfied with this 
assurance. In reality, they were meditating a terrible revenge. 

The Sikhs are, let me remind the reader, like all Asiatics, by 
nature prone to treachery and exceedingly vindictive. When 
their passions are roused, they, perhaps, surpass others as much 
in perfidy and cruelty, as they unquestionably do in endurance 
and bravery. The representative Singh, frank and openhearted, 
straightforward and chivalrous, is a creature of the imagination, 
Indeed, such qualities as book-makers, viewing him. from a distance, 
love to attribute to him, rarely exist in a barbarian, however 
valorous he may be. At all events, a fine or a flogging could not 
wipe out the insults above described, in the estimation of a 
haughty sirddr of the last century, nor was it likely that the 
greedy freebooters of Jugadree and Booreea, having once got what 
they considered a good excuse for inflicting reprisals, would calmly 
witness the appropriation of dues, the collection of which they 
had themselves once enjoyed.* Under the circumstances, an 
explosion was inevitable. 

The great bathing day, however, passed off quietly (8th April). 
The multitude washed and melted away with an orderly regularity 
that would have done credit to the elaborate arrangements of a 
modern Collector. The 9th April, too, was a day of peace and 
tranguillity, and the Gosain Mohunt, congratulating himself on 
his excellent management, was already preparing to depart. But 
one day more remained. 

On the morning of the 10th the Sikhs removed their baggage 
and other encumbrances—women and children—with the utmost 
deliberation, to a village situated at a convenient distance from 
Hurdwar, and then returned in battle array, with equal delibera- 
tion, resolved to exact vengeance and assert their dignity in the 
eyes of the populace, This they did most effectually, according 
to the ideas of the age. The diabolical malice of their proceedings 
would exceed all belief, were they not related by a European eye- 
witness. Not satisfied with crushing their armed opponents, the 
Sikh horsemen careered hither and thither, attacking naked 
Nagas and half-insane Bairagies innocent of all offence ; in fact, 
riding down jfageers of every denomination indiscriminately. 
The terrified crowd scattered in all directions. Many escaped to 
the hills overlooking the sacred town, others’ rushed blindly into 
the river, whither their inveterate pursuers followed them, and it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the ghats ran with blood. 
Some five hundred were put to the sword. It is impossible to 


_.* The cesses imposed upon the pockets; probably, when they held 
pilgrims at one time went into their Joualapore in jaeddd, 
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surmise, how many more might have perished, but for a provi- 
dential accident. Two English officers, Captain Hardwicke and 
Captain Murray, were fortunately encamped near Unjunee Gh&t 
(in the Bijnour district) opposite Hurdwar. Their escort was 
composed of a few sepoys and the greater part of a battalion 
belonging to the Vizier Asuf-u’-Dowlah, They also had with them 
two six-pounders, auxiliaries most useful in the emergency, for 
Captain Murray, bringing them to bear upon the ghat towards 
which most of the people directed their flight, sent over a party 
to check. the pursuit. The sight of these preparations cooled 
the ardour of the Sikh troopers, who reined in their horses 
and retreated. As the Gosains were all on foot and scantily 
supplied with fire-arms, the sirddrs only lost twenty men in this 
affair, and their lives were profitably invested, since the plunder 
secured was considerable. Although the Sikhs treated none but 
fugeers with positive violence, they looted all the pilgrims they 
came across with perfect impartiality. 

All the fugitives that could be taken over, were ferried 
across the river to the Englishmen’s camp during the night. 
The rest, a large crowd, were teft huddled together on the right 
bank of the Ganges, in fear and trembling, naturally apprehensive 
of a fresh attack. Nor were those on the opposite side free 
from uneasiness. A report had spread that the chiefs intended 
to ford the river lower down and intercept the stream of pilgrims 
wending their way homewards through Rohilkhund, The 
rumour luckily turned out to be false. The sirddrs marched 
away early next morning, having apparently other work in hand. 
Certain indications tend to show that their extraordinary conduct 
was the result of calculation rather than a spontaneous outburst. 
In all probability, their atrocious act was not so much a thought- 
less violation of the laws of humanity as a deliberate challenge 
to the Mahratta Government, and the massacre of 1796 may give 
a clue to the true origin of George Thomas's next expedition in 
this direction, 

Rebellion of 1796-97.—The commandant of Sh4mlee had been 
intriguing with his countrymen on the part of his master Goordut 
Singh and stirring up a rebellion of which the massacre at 
Hurdw&r seems to have been the first fruits. But his plans 
failed utterly. The energetic guardian of the western frontier 
marched at the call of Bapoo Scindhia—himself employed farther 
north—met the traitor outside the town, drove him inside the 
walls, and took the place by storm the same evening. No 
quarter was given. The leader of the insurgents, his son, and 
all of the garrison who neglected to seek safety in flight, perished. 

Thomas next hurried-to the assistance of the Mahratta Governor, 
who had sat down before Luknaotee, where Behrmund Allee Khan, 
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chief of the Turkmans, defied all his efforts to capture the place 
until intelligence of the fall of ShAmlee opened the road to negotia- 
tion. The Turkman proposed an amicable arrangement, and 
Bapoo was glad to come to terms, which left him free to act against 
the Sikhs, on whose co-operation Behrmund Alee Kh&n had counted. 
His defection, following so soon upon Thomas’s rapid successes 
dissolved the confederacy, and the insurrection had hardly com- 
menced when it was quelled. 

Insurrection of 1799.—We next hear of the Sikhs as mercena- 
ries in the army of Lél4 Shimboonath Mahajun, the first fuhseeldar 
of Saharanpore under our own Government, Dewan of Imém Buksh 
Khd&n, another Maharatta Governor of that district, who espoused 
the cause of Lukw& Dada during “ the war of the Byes."* They 
played a very subordinate part on this occasion, although the 
sequel tends to show that they had more ambitious objects in view 
than appear on the face of the events recorded. After some partial 
successes, the insurgents succumbed to Perron’s trained forces at 
Kh&towlee in Mozuffernugger (1799), and the bellicose Buneea 
placed himself under the protection of Bhag Singh of Jheend, 
until a change of masters enabled him to enter upon more pacific 
pursuits. 

The presence of allies apparently so uncongenial in Shimboonéth’s 
forces clearly pointed to some project more serious than 
the fomentation of a mere local rising, and Perron considered it 
necessary to attend to the affairs of the frontier in person. Having 
disposed of Shimboonath, he visited Kurnaul (1st January 1800), 
and there summoned the chiefs to a conference. Sahib Singh of 
Putiala, Bhunga Singh of Thanesur, Gurdut Singh of Ladw4h, Bhaee 
Lal Singh of Kaithul and Bhaég Singh of Jheend, the representa- 
tives of the leading clans, declined to appear, and, assembling at 
Putiala, threatened hostilities. The Frenchmen, being weak in 
cavalry, the arm in which the enemy were strongest, had to repair 
this deficiency before venturing to take the field, but Gulshere 
Kh&n, Nuwab of Kunjpoorah, with other men of note, coming to his 
assistance in the hour of need, he was thus enabled to lead 10,000 
horse to Thanesur by the 20th February. On the 10th March 
the refractory sirddérs, deeming prudence the better part of. valour, 
submitted. A treaty of peace was concluded, and the confederacy 
collapsed. Among the celebrities who took part in this memorable 
expedition, were the well-known James Skinner and the more 
notorious Begum Sumroo, one of whose regiments was cantoned 
‘at Chilkanah about the same time. 

Perron’s vigorous policy effectually curbed the Sikhs during 


* Memoirs of George Thomas, p. 189, sg. Skinner's Memoirs, vol. i, 
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the remainder of his tenure of office, and the terms of the peace 
concluded in 180] entailed the resumption of nearly all their 
jageers. The only fiefs belonging to them in the Dodab entered 
in the schedule attached to the treaty of Surjee Aujengaum* are 
Jhinjhanah, yielding a revenue of Rs. 36,554, and lands not 
specified, with an income of Rs. 57,968, appropriated to the 
use of Gurdut Singh and Bh&g Singh respectively. Kandlah was 
transferred from the Ladwah chief to the Hessings, and Shdmlee, 
with a revenue of Rs. 38,000, to Shah Nizam-u’-deen. Rae 
Singh and Shere Singh appear to have lost everything, a natural 
consequence of. their escapade at Hurdwar, while Bhunga Singh’s 
jaedad of Bidowlee, probably also Kairanah, passed into the hands 
of Perron himself, to whose personal jageer the Upper Dodb 
contributed about five lakhs of rupees. 

The Conquest, 1803-4.—A very different system of government, 
more paternal, yet in some respects less suited to the genius of the 
people, was now impending. ‘The opening of the present century 
brought Dowlut Rao Scindhia face to face with the British and, to 
cut a long story short, the defeat of a Sikh contingent ‘under the 
command of Louis Bourquin, Perron’s successor, near Delhi on the 
11th September 1803, put Lord Lake in possession of the northern 
districts. A few days after, Colonel Burn, James Skinner’s god- 
father, + occupied the town of Saharanpore, where the oldest canton- 
ments north’ of Delhi were established. His advent, it is still 
believed, had been duly heralded by one of those demi-official 
earthquakes usual in the east on such momentous occasions, 

Colonel Burn’s position was one of peculiar difficulty. He found 
himself responsible for the protection of an extensive tract, the 
unsettled condition of which, coupled with its recent acquisition, 
seemed to render our tenure of the country most precarious, while 
the means at his disposal were very inadequate to the nature 
of the services required of him. The two years succeeding the 
conquest were rich in events. Within our own territory the more 
ignorant and daring scarcely took the trouble to disguise their 
disaffection ; without, a cloud of Sikhs darkened the western 
border, threatening to pass the barrier of the Jumna at any 
moment. <As their attitude was unmistakeably hostile, the com- 
mandant of Saharanpore pushed forward a battalion of Nujeebs 
under Lieutenant Birch to watch the fords, until reinforcements 
came up from Delhi. His god-son, James Skinner, presently 
arrived with a body of irregular horse and, leaving Lieutenant Birch 
to occupy the enemy’s attention, himself crossed over a few miles 
lower down in the early dawn. He effected a complete surprise, 
coming down upon the Sikhs before daybreak. In spite of an 
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immense numerical superiority, they were utterly routed, losing 
500, it is alleged, out of 5,000 men, besides two sirddrs. Skinner's 
own loss is said not to have exceeded 100. His horse was shot 
under him during the action (February 1804.) 

A month later, Shere Singh, Dulcha Singh, Gurdut Singh, and 
other minor chieftains, affecting, with their usual duplicity, a sincere 
desire for peace, sought an audience with Colonel Burn through 
Skinner’s intervention, and tendered their submission, Afterwards, 
Bhae Lal Singh, Bhag Singh and Bhung& Singh followed their 
example, and our Government, grateful, possibly, for these displays 
of loyalty, issued a proclamation on the 7th March, making cow- 
killing penal. A second, which followed on the 22nd of the same 
month, was much more to the point, pronouncing it treason to har- 
bour or give countenance to any of the Sikh troopers in their 
marauding expeditions on this side of the Jumna. An emphatic 
official declaration on the subject was necessary, because many of the 
cemindars had contracted a habit of speculating on the ventures 
of the freebooters. Nevertheless, the demeanour of the sirdars 
was so conciliatory that, to all appearance, there was no longer 
any reason to apprehend danger from their machinations, and the 
Begum’s regiment was withdrawn from Chilkanahin June. But 
we were soon involved in complications which decided them upon 
throwing off the mask. MHolkar’s insolent bearing had dragged us 
into another war, and by the end of August the alarming news of 
Colonel Monson’s disastrous retreat compelled Colonel Ochterlony 
to re-call Colonel Burn with the 2nd battalion of the 14th N. L to 
Delhi, which he reached on the 5th September,* after so rapid 
amarch that he left all his baggage in the hands of the dis- 
affected peasantry who were rising in his rear. History has 
hardly done justice to his services during the defence of the city 
against Hurnath, Holkdr’s adopted son, but it would be beyond 
my province to relate the particulars of the siege, which was 
raised on General Lake’s approach about the middle of October. I 
must, instead, follow him back to Saharanpore whither he was 
summoned by the intelligence of the fifteenth Sikh invasion, 

The fifteenth Sikh invasion, 1804.—The very day before 
Hurnath’s last unsuccessful assault upon Delhi, Shere Singh and 
Rae Singh had again crossed the Jumna by Rajghdat opposite 
Sultanpore-Chilkhanah (13th October), The remarkable coici- 
dence between the former’s swoop upon the metropolis and this 
incursion, would be strong circumstantial evidence of an under- 
standing between Holkér and the Sikhs, even in the absence of 
other proof, Their intrigues were, however, notorious, and Shere 
Singh’s late professions of friendship lay very light upon his 


* East India Military Calendar, vol ii., p, 406, 
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conscience. He considered himself quite justified in seizing so 
good an opportunity of vindicating his prescriptive rights, which, 
according to his code, had only fallen into temporary abeyance. 
Although Mr. Perron had resumed most of the Sikh jageers and in a 
reat measure checked the excesses of the sirddrs, he had utterly 
failed to abolish the custom of paying minor instalments of black- 
mail, In familiar language, he “winked at” the practice. And 
the Mahratta Government, whose own foundations were based 
upon a similar usage, did not niuch care whether their subjects 
paid illegitimate dues to others or not, so long as their own 
revenue was regularly forthcoming. In short, circumstances in- 
duced them to regard the transactions between the border chief- 
tains and their weaker neighbours in the light of private affairs 
that merely affected the parties immediately concerned. Tradition, 
too, had given the Sikh claims a sort of semi-legal sanction in the 
popular opinion, so that, when the sirddrs temporised with Burn, 
far from feeling any moral obligation not to renew their demands, 
they felt deeply aggrieved, and promised obedience with an inward 
determination -to--recoup themselves at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Nay, the new régime, it must be allowed, introduced a 
system as little comprehensible to those who were gainers by it, as 
to those who were losers, and while the Sikh claims were being 
repudiated by beat of tom-tom throughout the province, the 
most peaceful agriculturists listened, we may be sure, to 
the ominous sound with no less anxiety than the pro- 
claimed outlaws. A hostile population rose in Colonel Burn’s 
tract as he retired towards Delhi, and the instant that his 
meagre forces seemed to be hemmed in by Hurnath’s host 
without a chance of escape, the chief of Booreea, who took the 
lead of his uncle in the enterprise, having, we may presume, made 
his own terms with the Mahrattas, resolved to dash once more 
into the promised land of the Doaéb and secure a part, at least, 
of the debts long outstanding in his very elastic accounts against 
the citizens of Saharanpore. Deobund was also in arrears, 
The inhabitants of all the larger towns, in fact, were defaulters, 
if not to him, at all evetns to Rae Singh, whose sword was growing 
rusty in its sheath, And after all; if they did not fleece the people, 
the greedy omié ‘certainly would, for a new settlement was then 
on its trial under a very imperfectly organized administration. 
Of a truth a day was not far distant when the kulmdan of the 
wily Kayuth crawling to kutcherry on his stunted tattoo would 
Weigh more in the balance than the lance of the stoutest free- 
booter careering along on his charger. Still, a few blows might 
yet be struck with profit, So, in an evil hour, Shere Singh was 
tempted to cross the Jumna for the last time. 
At the outset fortune appeared to smile upon the enterprise, 
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and the Sikhs advanced to the very gates of Saharanpore without 
encountering any opposition worth speaking of. <A skirmish is 
said to have taken place at Doomjherah, and the Seyuds of 
Chilkanah* are supposed to have made some resistance, under 
old Nuwé4zish Allee, a man with good fighting stuff in him. If 
so, his vain efforts can only have added zest to the sack of the 
place. In Sultanpore, so the story goes, one house alone escaped, 
that of the wealthy Suraogee, Lala Koorah Mull, who had officiated 
as “ tuhseeldar” to the Booreea and Jugadree chiefs at the period 
when they held fiefs in the district.: He was, in consequence, 
suspected of treason, though afterwards honourably acquitted, 
Mr. Guthrie, the first Collector, now found himself in a very dis- 
agreeable predicament. Flight was impossible owing to the 
disturbed state of the country, and to stand his ground seemed 
certain death, as his forces consisted of little more than some 
newly enlisted burkunddzes, Yet with these, strange to say, the 
kotwdl of the city was fool-hardy enough to meet the enemy’s 
vanguard in the suburbs, near the Raew4l4 jheel (a local nuisance 
since filled up in the progress of sanitary improvements,) on the 
road to Sultanpore, and forfeited his life by his loyalty, Invidious 
fame has not preserved his name. The Collector, on the other 
hand, a more prudent man, sought refuge in the killa Ahmedabddee 
(a monument of Gholam Kadir’s administration, subsequently 
converted into a jail), taking with him the treasure and official 
records, and made preparations to stand a siege as best he might. 
The more loyal citizens betook themselves, as in the days of yore, 
some to Gurhee Mulook Alee, a small fort situated behind the 
public gardens then called the Furhut Buksh, others to Gurhee 
Hiss4m-u’-deen on the opposite side of the Dumola, a stream 
running through the town, which was, in the meantime, 
pillaged and in places fired, together with the old cantonments, 
while Mr. Guthrie anxiously watched the progress of events from 
the walls of the killah, where we may leave him for the present 
and return to accompany Colonel Burn in his march back from 
Delhi. 

He set out+ onthe 25th October with the 2nd_ battalion 
of the 14th N.I., one irregular battalion under the command 
of Captain Harriott, a gentleman formerly in the Mabhratta 
service, and six guns (one 18-pounder, one 12-pounder, and four 
6-pounders), and was pressing on rapidly towards Saharanpore, 
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* Chilkanah and Sultanpore are two . 


conterminous towns, though ordina- 
rily spoken of as one. Seyud Nuna- 
zish Allee’s impoverished descendants 
inhabit the former; the principal 
family in the latter are the prosperous 


mentioned in the text. They are 
of course, at daggers drawn, 

+ E. IL. M. Calendar, vol. 11, P. 
502, sg. Skinner's Memoirs, vol. u-, 
p. 64, sq. 
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when the Mahratta cavalry overtook him three days after, 
near Kandl4h. Juswunt Rao Holkaér had given the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the slip, and, leaving Delhi in the rear, 
doubled into the Doab, with the intention of cutting off the 
small force hastening to Mr. Guthrie’s succour. After a vain 
attempt to cut his way through the enemy, whose swarms 
were hourly increasing, Colonel Burn found himself constrained on 
the morning of the 30th to occupy a small mud fort under the 
very walls of Shaémlee, a hostile town, which closed its gates 
against him. The villagers all know the spot well. It was 
afterwards distinguished by one of the most gallant fights, and 
one of the most cold-blooded massacres, that ever happened 
during the mutiny: His situation was, to all appearance, 
desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,500 men; the 
force beleaguering it, to fully 20,000, without counting a reinforce- 
ment of Sikhs, and the townspeople showed the same spirit that 
characterised their conduct in later days, not only intercepting 
supplies and harbouring the enemy within their walls, but them- 
selves taking an active part in-the assault. Their matchlockmen, 
sheltered by the ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our 
sepoys in the fort beneath, that they actually did greater exe- 
cution than Holkdr’s regulars, putting upwards of one hundred 
men hors de combat, before Colonel Burn was relieved by General 
Lake on the 38rd November. Jn the interval, the garrison fought 
with devoted bravery, amid cruel privations. The same cannot be 
said of the Mahratta host, who vanished atthe sight of the dust 
rising along the Delhi road in advance of the British column, 
The episode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary predis- 
position, Ghasee R4ém,* the leading Jat zemindar of the place, 
was chiefly instrumental in stopping Colonel Burn’s supplies and 
otherwise annoying his forces. His son, Mohur Singh, following 
in the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on account of 
similar achievements during the year 1857. The Commander-in- 
Chief permitted his troops to burn the town as a punitive measure, 
This, we are told, had a most wholesome effect in other quarters. 
For instance, at Thannah Bhawun some twelve miles north, 
ordinarily a hot-bed of disloyality, Holkar, whose first impluse 
seems to have been to effect a junction with the Sikhs in 
Saharanpore, met with such an unfriendly reception that he 
changed his mind and doubled back again in a south-easterly 
direction. Meerut was equally inhospitable, so he continued his 
flight southward. 

Colonel Burn, learning at Sh&mlee that one of the Begum 
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* He had also been mixed up Thomas some years before. v. Supra, 
With the disturbances quelled by + Thorn’s War in India, p. 384, 
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Sumroo’s regiments had rescued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the 
army at Khatowlee, accompanied the Commander-in-Chief durin 
the pursuit as far as Meerut. The circumstances of the Collector’s 
escape are somewhat mysterious. It is nowhere recorded how 
he was extricated from his difficulties, whether by diplomacy or by 
actual. force; most probably, by diplomacy, since one solitary 
regiment, it is obvious, could not possibly have coped with the 
Sikhs; and the Begum, whose loyalty at this juncture was 
more than doubtful, cannot have been anxious to embroil herself 
with them prematurely. Strange to say, tradition itself is silent 
on the subject, and it is remarkable that, although Shere Singh 
consented to dispense with the Collector’s person, he was careful 
to burn all the'records left in the fort. Clearly, for some reason 
best known to himself, he valued the former less than the latter, 
He was now complete master of the whole country beyond 
Thannah Bhéwun and Deobund, and could afford some cheap gene- 
rosity. Mr. Guthrie having thus got out of danger, Colonel Burn’s 
instructions did not permit him to abandon Meerut—a more inipor- 
tant strategic point than Saharanpore—until Holkar had been dis- 
posed of. But on receiving the official announcement of General 
Fraser’s victory over the Mahrattas at Deeg (13th November), he 
wisely determined to act on his own responsibility (17th), instead 
of passively awaiting further orders, for the invaders had already 
penetrated to Sh4mlee and Ghufoorgurh near Shikarpore (pergun- 
gunnah Shoron, ziliah Mozuffernuggur), and taking into consi- 
deration the uncertain disposition of the people generally, he, with 
sound judgment, deemed it more prudent to make head against 
them boldly than stand on the defensive. 

On the 18th November he and Mr. Guthrie, therefore, marched 
out of Meerut with the 2nd battalion of the 14th N. I, the 
Ist battation of the 2Ist N. I. under the command of Cap- 
tain Atkins, one battalion of irregular infantry, 2,000 Buhraich 
horse under Captain Murray* and a few guns. In two days 
they reached Jowlah, a village near Boorhanah, a town situated 
right in the middle of the Begum Sumroo’s jageer. That 
remarkable woman, however, having “ squared” General Lake by 
surrendering Mr, Guthrie, carefully refrained from compro- 
mising herself by joining in the operations against the Sikhs, 
and remained neutral. Colonel Burn detached all his cavalry 
from Boorhanah in the hope of surprising the enemy at Ghu- 
foorgurh, but they, being well informed of his movements, 
baffled the manceuvre by decamping with their usual celerity. He 


* These, apparently, belonged to will be seen, were not remarkable for 
some of Perron’s jdgeerddrs of the. their loyalty. They were supported 
same stock asthe Nuwab of Jujhur by jaeddds in Mozzuffernugger, Saha- 
who rebelled in the mutiny, and,it ranpore, &. 
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consequently continued his progress'to Thannah Bhiwun, which 
had opened its gates to Goordut Singh. The Ladwéh chief 
retired, and uniting his forces with those of Shere Singh and Réde 
Singh, encamped at Churaon on the right bank of the Hindun, 
seven miles west of Deobund, in the heart of the Khatah, a wild 
tract inhabited by Ranghurs. The sirddrs displayed consider- 
able judgment in their choice of a position. The turbulent 
population of the neighbourhood, having nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by anarchy, had always hailed the approach 
of the Sikhs with delight, from the earliest times. They had 
distinguished themselves during Bunda’s celebrated irruption 
almost as much as the “ Nanukpurust” Goojurs, and still lived 
by plunder. Again, in the event of a defeat, retreat would not 
be difficult, for paths little known to the English commanders 
led to the Jumna, which was not far distant ; if victorious, the 
enemy, being within easy reach of some of the most flourishing 
towns in the province, might withdraw to the Punjéb laden 
with plunder, long before succour could arrive.* 


GR. C. WILLIAMS, B.A, B.c.s, 
(To be continued.) 
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* My cordial acknowledgments general information embodied in this 
are due to Mr. C. Donovan, c. s., for and the preceding paper. 
assistance in collecting much of the 































Ant. IV.—OUR HABITUAL CRIMINALS, AND WHAT 
LO DO WITH THEM. 


ote inmates of criminal prisons may be naturally divided into 

two broad, and, as a rule, clearly defined classes ;—those who 
have committed crime under circumstances of special temptation 
or urged on by sudden impulse, and those who break the laws 
systematically. The former constitute the great majority, the 
latter a minority varying from ‘5 to 40 per cent. : the former are 
not likely to repeat their offence, the latter are almost certain to 
do so. To the one class we shall give for convenience sake the 
name of “casual criminals”; the members of the other have by 
common consent been designated in the literature of crime 
‘‘ habitual criminals,” The purpose of this paper is to show the 
extent to which this latter class exists in India, to describe the evils 
of which it is directly and indirectly the cause, to examine the 
machinery for its suppression now in force, and the degree to 
which that machinery is successful, and, finally, to suggest a 
method for its more effectual removal from the catalogue of social 
nuisances. To suppose that the views advanced will meet with 
anything like universal approval would be to betray a lamentable 
ignorance of prison ethics as commonly understood ; to suppose 
even that they will find favour with a fair proportion of readers 
would be presumption ; but it is hoped that some few who have 
had practical experience of professional thieves and law-breakers 
will find them not unworthy their serious attention. 

It is evident that the habitual criminal proper is of town manu- 
facture. In the villages of the provinces, where everybody knows 
everybody else, and where the advent of every stranger forms 
subject for general remark, the professional thief finds no scope 
for his abilities. ‘True, he may honour one or two cottages with a 
visit in the absence of their owners, but the news of a robbery is 
known from one end of the village to the other in half an hour; 
therlittle society is at once in a turmoil of excitement and watchful- 
ness, and till this dies out any fresh “ operation” would be hazardous 
in the extreme. The thief must either remain for some time in 
unprofitable idleness, or must betake himself forthwith to fresh 
fields and pastures new. It is not forgotten that wandering 
tribes of professional thieves form a distinct feature in the social 
system of India; but these classes have nothing in common with 
the habitual criminal as usually understood. For him _ the 
country offers so poor a field that he can scarcely earn his bare 
subsistence in it, and a bare subsistence is not precisely the 
end which an habitual criminal proposes to himself. In a large 
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town no'such difficulties meet the adventurous spirit. In the 
busy haunts of men, where the requirements of civilization are 
constantly calling into play a mass of unskilled labour which 
cometh no man knows whence and goeth no man cares whither, 
where poor humanity lies haddled together in wretched lanes and 
still more wretched hovels under thé shadow of great marte 
and factories, where immunity from detection in crime is half- 
guaranteed by the difficulty of determining which out of @ 
thousand known thieves is the offender in any given instance 
this is where the habitual criminal finds his natural home.* In 
India, where so much business of all kinds is transacted in the 
open air, and where neither the doors nor the walls of the poorer 
classes offer any appreciable obstacle to a little ingenuity or a 
little perseverance, opportunities for petty theft are exceptionally 
numerous. ‘The customs of the country, moreover, are favourable 
to the knights of the moon. With the thermometer in the nineties 
it is natural that the occupant of a tiny hovel, innocent of ventila~ 
tion, sliould prefer sleeping on the stone or mud bench outside . 
the door to sweltering inside, and his cloths and turban being thus 
exposed to public gaze—appeal_with irresistible fascination to 
the strolling vagabond, who has but to snatch them up and run 
off, with but very little chance of detection ; unless, indeed, he be 
inexperienced enough not to have first ascertained in which direc- 
tion the beat constable is atthe time. It would not be difficulé 
to multiply instances in support of the opinion that a large Indian 
town is peculiarly favourabie to the pursuit of thieving, but it is 
needless to do so, as a glance at the returns of London and Madras 
will convince the most incredulous. 

To turn from generalization to hard facts, it had been our inten- 
tion to point out the present state of the habitual criminal 
population in the three Presidency towns. Unfortunately, a 
dissimilarity in the method of framing statistics renders this 
impossible, but the necessity for drawing conclusions from Madras 
alone is no real drawback. There appears no reason why the 
southern capital should be much better or worse off in this respect 
than her western and northern sisters, but should she be so situated, 
the conclusions must be modified accordingly. The difference, ¢f 
difference there be, should tell against Bombay and Calcutta, for 
they are far more wealthy and do far more trade. We shall be 
satisfied, however, to work on the experience of Madras alone. 

In the town of Madras duriwg the year 1873 there were 2,104 
cases of offences against property reported, in 1,003 of which 
detection followed. The number of persons convicted in these 








* If mathematical demenstration The percentage of re-convictions ; in 
of this self-evident fact be desired, it the country districts is always far less 
can be found in any gaol returns; than in towns, 
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caseswas 1,200. The population of the town (1871) fs in round 
numbérs 400,000. In London during the year 1872 there were 
about 11,760 cases of offences against property reported, but the 
number in which detection followed is not given in the returns, 
The number of persons convicted in so many of these cases ag 
were detected, was 1,950. The population of the town in 1871] 
was, in round numbers, 3,250,000. In Paris there were, during 
the year 1868, about 8,750 cases reported of offences against 
property, the population being about 1,700,000. 

Thus Madras, with a population just one-eighth that of London, 
reports more than one-sixth as many offences against property, and 
more than half as many persons are convicted for those offences. 
In other words, supposing the populations of the two towns to be 
equal, Madras would show one-third more thefts, robberies, burg- 
laries, &c., than London, and would send fwe thieves to prison for 
every one convicted in London. This is startling, but the Madras- 
sees may have the satisfaction of seeing that their percentage of 
detection is much better than in London; for here 1,200 persons 
were convicted in 2,104 cases, just four to every seven, while in 
London 1,950 were convicted in 11,760, or one only in six.* Paris 
and Madras show about the same proportion of offences reported, 
but no details of detection in the former city are at hand. 

Let us look now at the subject from another point! of view. 
The number of persons in Madras at the end of 1873 who had 
been convicted twice and oftener of offences against property, and 
who may fairly be considered habitual criminals, was—males 701, 
females 35. ‘This includes chose in gaol. Leaving the females 
out, the following table shows the details of this little band. 
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Now it must be remembered that, good though the percentage 
of detection may be, many cases do still defy the police, and 
consequently many rogues commit crimes which are never brought 
home to them: moreover, that undetected cases are usually the 
handiwork of habitual criminals, who by long practice succeed 
in throwing dust in the eyes of their pursuers. The deduction is 
that the offenders comprised in the above list ought really to have 
been convicted much more frequently than they actually were, and 
this deduction is indisputable, 

Still another method of gauging the evil is to be found in testing 
gaol returns. Taking the Madras criminal prison, and leaving 
out of account all classes other than natives convicted in the town of 
offences committed in the town, the percentage of re-convictions 
for 1873 amounts to no less than 34 per cent.—t.é., one man out 
of every three who comes to gaol has tasted the sweets of prison- 
life before. This calculation includes all offences ; were only those 
against property reckoned, it is probable that the percentage would 
be very much larger. 

Bad as is the state of affairs-disclosed by these figures, they do 
not show the full extent of the evil inflicted on the public. No 
one who has had the opportunity of observing the working of a 
Presidency Police Court can have failed to be struck by the fact 
‘that if many offences are reported many more are not reported. 
That this unreported number approaches to anything near the 
tale of those brought to light is, it is true, an untenable proposi- 
tion ; but it is certainly not inconsiderable. Probably serious 
cases are always reported, and those kept quiet have done but little 
material damage to the victim; nevertheless their perpetration 
is so far important that they help the habitual criminal to exist, 
The theft may be small, but the proceeds arising therefrom serve 
to fill the larder for a day or two, and thus tend to assist the pro- 
fession. Itis not, indeed, matter for surprise that the sufferer should 
in petty cases elect to pocket his wrong and remain silent, rather 
than undergo the inconvenience of bringing the matter forward. 
The numerous steps involved in prosecuting a criminal charge 
are harassing in the extreme. Attending at the police station to 
explain the circumstances of the loss—attending again to say 
that a certain apprehended member of the profession does not 
resemble the culprit—attending a third day to say that another 
apprehended innocent does resemble him—attending at police 
offices while the case is being worked up—attending at the Magis- 
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trate’s Court when the trial comes on, and, may be, if the accused is 
a bad specimen of the criminal fraternity and is committed to the 
Sessions, attending at the High Count afterwards——all this, with 
the chance that after all there may not be.a conviction, deters 
many a one from ventilating his woes. The man who will devote 
days and weeks to the courts, who will spend the earnings of one 
year in stamps and of other ‘three in vakeels, for the purpose of 
ruining his | ray enemy ina civil suit, will not leave his shop 
for a few days in order to bring a public enemy to justice, 
This is all very natural, but it is bad for the cause of order, 

This is the state of affairs now, but there sis strong zeasen for 
fearing that it will grow worse. It is very doubtful whether 
an hereditary criminal class exists in the town of Madsas as yet, 
Of course there are instances of father and son, of elder and younger 
brother, appearing in the police and pzisen xecoxds, but they are 
not, so far as we .can ascertam, of frequent occurrence, Nor 
does it appear that any particular caste furnishes these orna- 
ments to society. Indeed, the characteristic of the habitual 
at present is that he represents all trades and classes. Petty 
shopkeepers, ‘boatmen, porters and cagt-drivers, appear to 
furnish a strong contingent, but they do not fill up more 
than a portion of :the dist. ‘Dhieving appears to be rather the 
choice of individuals than the almost . enforced oceupation of 
families. There can be no question, however, but that sych an 
hereditary class is growing up, and sill soon gather head. Large 
towns ate not only the resorts of habitual thieves—they are 
their rearing houses.also. That the sun breeds maggots in a dead 
dog ‘is no more true than ‘that wealth and its suzroundings breed 
human parasites. The few who commence stealing as a trade 
gradually contaminate their friends, and.so a fraternity is establish- 
ed; but in the first igeneration net much ‘harm jis done, compara- 
tively, that is. Ot is when the children of these thieves grow up 
that the evil begins to make itself really felt. One .can hardly 
expect a:‘man who makes his living by stealing tolinstil any wery 
high notions .of morality into his son; and when she child grows 
up in an:atmosphere of idleness ‘and wice, neither learning a itrade 
himself nor seeing others -practise one, it is.all but inevitable that 
he should become a thief also. Thus the poison gradually eats 
its way through the Jower strata of society. .Another fact that 
yaises a doubt as to the existence of the thoroughly trained 
professional is the freedom from loss enjoyed by the Huropean 
community. "When we consider that the -most ordinary -houses 
inbabited ‘by the English gentry stand away from the road m 
enclosures to which an average suburban garden at ‘home ‘is little 
more than a potato patch, while those of the wealthier are isolated 
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daily. To keep an eye on buildings so far distant from each 
other and so remote from the road is an impossible task for the 


most zealous constable; and if a thief can defy scrutiny from | 


without, he can also laugh at detection from within. Even when 
the master and mistress are at home, a little care and ingenuity 
would enable the expert to walk off well-laden with spoil; but 
when they are out, all difficulties vanish. The habit servants have 
of disappearing from the scene the moment their employers 
drive out of the gate is. notorious, and it is then that a nit of 
two or three graduates in theft can strip the house of its portable 
valuables. It seems impossible that any but self-taught tyros are 
in the neighbourhood when such opportunities are daily neglected. 
But perhaps the strongest reason for supposing that an hereditary 
class has not yet developed, lies in the absence of those signs by 
which the habitual criminal son of habitual criminal parents 
is commonly recognized. That symptoms of mental and physical 
degradation are in such cases almost inevitable has long been 
admitted. Nor is this to be wondered at. The professional thief 
is not only idle during his‘intervals of business’ but that idleness 
is commonly spent in the house, since the nature of his occupation 
renders all unnecessary appearance in public unadvisable. It will 
be easily understood that polite literature and the fine arts engage 
but a small share of his attention, the bulk of which is devoted 
to the charms of Bacchus and Venus—to which last deity, by the 
way, he not seldom owes detection and capture. Such companion- 
ship under such circumstances naturally sets its mark upon his 
children, Now we jhave carefully studied a large number of 
Madras habitual criminals, and have come to the conclusion that 
neither mentally nor physically are they inferior to other men 
of their own rank in life. Incorrigibly idle they certainly are, but 
that can scarcely count as degradation ; and they are not deficient 
in intelligence or perception of right and wrong. Here and 
there an emaciated body tells a tale of premature decay—but 
the instances axe rare; on the other hand some of the most 
confirmed scoundrels have fine robust frames and open, not 
unintelligent, faces. From this we infer that, however bad they 
may ‘be, evolution has not much to say to their condition. 

Having attempted to show that the habitual criminal is a grave 
fact, and that he is likely to.assume an aspect still more grave as 
years roll.on, the question naturally arises—‘“ What is to be done 
to remove the nuisance?” Obviously one remedy consists in an 
improved police, but with that, as with another equally evident 
if more impracticable—an improvement in the organization of 
society, we have nothing tedo, The scope of these remarks is 
confined strictly to the treatment of the habitual criminal after 
he thas fallen into the hands of justice, «.¢,,after he has become a 
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prisoner. Narrowing the question within these limits it receives 
two answers, each of which consists in a single word, feach of 
which is the watchword of a party. “How shall the prisoner be 
treated so that he may be induced to relinquish a life of crime and 
live honestly after his release?” These answer “ Reform”; those 
reply ‘Deter.’ The reformatory and the deterrent principles 
have each their strong body of advocates, and if the former can 
marshall a greater number of partizans, the latter can, probably, 
lay claim to a larger proportion of practical minds. Of course 
the end aimed at by both is the same—the reform of the prisoner ; 
but “ reformation” has come to acquire a technical meaning, that 
of changing the whole nature by kindness and education, while 
“deterring ” is simply another way of expressing the agency of 
fear. In general, however, neither side restricts itself to its special 
machinery ; the reformers have recourse to a little severity on 
fitting occasion, while the deterrers are not insensible to the fact 
that sometimes leading is better than driving. Needless to say 
that all systems of prison management lie between the two 
extremes. In India we incline sometimes to one and sometimes 
to the other, according to the views of the powers that rule for 
the time being. In the present day the military prison is, pro- 
bably, the best example of the ultra-deterrent school, while in 
America may be found some remarkable cases of the reform- 
atory fever. To show how far philanthropists can go when once 
they become possessed of the idea that moral persuasion alone 
is sufficient to induce a criminal to forsake his evil courses, we 
quote the following passage from a paper read not long since at an 
American prison congress :— 

“ And now let us retrace our steps, and cast a brief glance, 
retrospectively, at our subject. e will picture to ourselves a 
neat, plain edifice, built on a dry soil, somewhat elevated, having 
the means of perfect drainage, and an abundant supply of pure 
water, pure air, and heaven’s cheerful healthful sunlight. Our 

rison is furnished with all needful appliances for thorough re- 
ormatory work. Our arrangements are complete for classification, 
labor, discipline, rewards, promotions, trades, chapel, school and 
lecture rooms, and library, stocked with books, both useful and 
entertaining. Our board of managers is selected from the best 
men of the State, whose views are large, and whose heart is 
thoroughly in the work. Our warden is a man of experience, 
integrity, humanity, judgment and firmness. Onur clerk is 
sober, honest and capable. Our medical officer is kind, gentle, 
attentive and skilful. Our chaplain is a man of deep-toned 
piety and apt to teagh, with his whole being absorbed in 
is work. ‘The corps of assistants is composed of men care- 
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fully devoted to their work; and last, though not least, our 
schoolmaster is one of those Jarge-hearted, patient, unselfish, 
sympathetic men, whom it is hard to find; but we have found 
him. Our whole band of officers work so harmoniously together 
for the reformation of the prisoners, that the most ignorant and 
degraded feel that they have their best welfare at heart. The 
prisoners share in their earnings. Each is taught some useful 
trade or business. They are allowed some liberty in their choice 
of employment, &c., &e.” 

It were discourteous to laugh at a gentleman so much in 
earnest, but one cannot help remarking that two or three 
such prisons would denude any ordinary country of its leading 
men. Enthusiasts are proverbially selfish, however, and we make 
no doubt that were the author of the lines quoted an Englishman, 
he would view with complacency a gaol staff in which such 
names as Disraeli, Gladstone and Derby should figure on the board 
of direction, with the head masters of Eton and Harrow assisted 
by Mr. Wren to conduct the educational department, while- a 
Pusey should vie with a Spurgeon in instilling Christian principles 
into the convicts, Mr. Haweis being called ape to aid and advise 
in the case of a subject possessed of more than ordinarily liberal 
views. Whatever might be the results of such a reformatory, 
they would scarcely compensate for the expenditure involved in 
attaining them. 

If must be confessed that, admirable though their intentions 
undoubtedly are, the advocates, both of reformation and deterring, 
make one great mistake. However good their plans may be, 
however sound their ideas, those plans and those ideas are conjured 
up to meet an artificial difficulty. Writers on prison matters 
seem always to forget that in prescribing for a mixed convict 
population—that is, for a population consisting of casual criminals 
and habitual criminals—they are combating the impossible. 
As well attempt to devise a military system which should apply 
equally to the British soldier and the sepoy, as well try to invent 
a railway carriage suitable alike for conveying business-men 
between the suburbs and the city, and for the traffic across the 
American Continent. The casual criminal and the habitual crimi- 
nal have next to nothing in common. The one is to a great extent 
the creature of circumstances; it is the business of the'other to 
make circumstances his creatures, No prison system, however 
perfect, will ever stop casual crime, for casual crime is the result 
of a man who is not proof against temptation finding himself 
beset by unfamiliar and unpleasant conditions from which there 
is no legitimate means of escape. Diminish the frequency 
with which such conditions can recur aud the tale of victims 
will lessen, but it will never be entirely wiped out. The 



























































64 Our Habitual Criminals, 
nearer society approaches an ideal state, the fewer will casual 
erimes be, but there is no chance of their ever disappear. 
ing altogether. On the other hand habitual crime is the child 
of no exceptional circumstances. It is the consequence of a 
depraved and idle nature rebelling against the decree, that man 
shall live by the sweat of his brow. It is the deliberate recourse 
of those who, being able to work, refuse to work. It is evident 
then that each of these two classes requires a different mode 
of treatment,—that each must be considered separately. Is the 
subject a casual or an habitual~aa amateur or a professional 7 
Confining ourselves strictly to the latter, which of the two 
principles is correct—reformation or deterring ? 

First, then—Can the habitual criminal be reformed? The 
melancholy answer must be given im all its nakedness; he 
cannot.. Indeed, the answer is almost evident, for by hypothesis 
the man has been in prisons and subjected to reformative influences 
already, and itis hardly reasonable to suppose that means which 
failed to convince him when he had not yet fairly quitted the 
ranks of the respectable should have effect now that he has thrown 
in his lot altogether with the vicious. But, lest it should be 
thought that this broad disbelief in reformatory influence on 
habitual criminals is unwarranted, let the records of reformatory 
agencies be examined. What do we find? Juvenile delinquents 
are sometimes, nay often, made to give up their evil ways, casual 
criminals are sometimes induced to go and sin no more—and, 
without enquiring too closely into some of the means by which 
these ends afe attained, we are ready to acknowledge that with 
these classes reformatories are capable of good—but where are the 
cases to be found in which habitual criminals bave hecome honest, 
unless they have first deen put into positions above their 
natural station in life? Where is the professional thief who has 
abjured picking and stealing without having first been foisted 
-into a berth far more comfortable than that to which bis abilities 
and opportunities would have brought him had he remained 
honest? This is a most important reservation, for on it hinges 
the right of reformation to be called reformation. The most 
zealous but, alas! most short-sighted gentlemen who preach the 
reformation doctrine, appear invariably to ignore the fact that for 
an ex-convict who has been placed in a far better position than 
that at which he would naturally have arrived, to remain honest 
is no proof of a changed nature ; it is simply a proof that the bribe 
is sufficient. This is a bard saying, but who will gainsay it? 
If reformation is to consist in lodging ‘a man in a fine house for 
two or thrée years rent-free, in keeping him well fed and well 
looked after, in giving him a liberal education, both industrial and 
theoretical, and in seeing him well started in life om the conclusion 
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of his visit, all free of cost—if this be reformation, why should the 
boon be confined to the law-breakers? For heaven's sake let us all 
go and be reformed at once, and live happily ever afterwards. 

Dreamers evolve theories in all honesty, but ‘the touch of 
a practical finger shivers them like glass. They see a ‘man 
go into prison destitute of any kind of skill, and just able, 
by sheer sweat of the brow, to earn a precarious livelihood 
as a porter—they ‘see the same man come out of ‘prison sleek 
and healthy, a skilled mechanic able at but little personal 
exertion to earn good wages—they see that he does not 
relapse into crime, and, good ‘folks! they hold up their hands 
crying, “ Lo, a marvel!” ‘The marvel rather is that he should 
ever act otherwise. Out upon‘such reformation! Let us have 
experience ‘of a‘man who on emerging from prison has had 
once more to fight the old fight for daily bread, and who ‘fights 
it honourably, and ‘then, but not till then, will ‘we acknow- 
ledge reformation. All cases of artificial assistance must be 
remorselessly erased from ‘the list of successes, ‘for they are shams 
and delusions. Of reformation properly ‘so-called, no -instance is 
to our knowledge recorded, nor do we believe that any such ‘can 
be adduced, while even ‘the satire on the name just described is far 
from common. 

If, then, reformation be impossible in the case of habitual 
criminals, lét'the ‘alternative be considered. Can they be déterred 
by severity from following their calling? The ewaviter in 
modo failing, will the fortiter in re prove more efficacious? 
Declining to change ‘his mode of life for the benefit of ‘the 
world at large, can the professional thief ‘be made ‘to see that 
he had better do so ‘for his own? The effort is worth a‘trial. 
The habitual ¢riminal—it is worth repeating so that no mis- 
understanding may be possible—is one who deliberately chooses 
between honesty with the bare necessaries of life, and dishonesty 
with its luxuries. ‘He knows that'to work and keep the ‘laws is 
to be at peace with his neighbour, yet‘he elects to steal and be 
a social Ishmael, The'story goes that’a late nobleman, a victim 
to the aristocratic ‘ailment, ‘was recommended to drink Cape Port 
on the ground that perfect immunity ‘from his complaint would 
thereby be secured ; the answer was, “I have tried them ‘both, 
and [ prefer'the gout.” Just so, society says ‘to the thief, “Lead 
a moderately laborious life, do not touch other people’s' property 
and we promise that you ‘shall not be sent'to prison.” But the | 
terms ‘are réfused. The rogue has'tried them’ both and “prefers 
the gout.” ‘Phe obvious inference is that the twinges have ‘not 
been sharp enough. It is just a question of degree. ‘So‘long as 
prison life ‘presents ‘to the criminal fewer unpleasant features 
than an existence of laborious thrift, so long will professional 
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thieves continue to burthen society ; reverse the conditions and 
some, at least, will mend their ways. Fortunately, the field for im- 
provement in this direction is large, for there is scarcely a phase 
of gaol management as at present understood which cannot be 
made more irksome. 

We have purposely abstained from commenting upon the Indian 
prison system, but there is one point in it which must of necessity 
be noticed here. That point is the absence of isolation. Now 
though association by day and night may possibly be defensible 
in the case of casual criminals, there is not one single argument 
in its favour when applied to habitual criminals. To herd 
together scores of scoundrels who have long been companions in 
crime, affording them countless opportunities for reviving old 
schemes and organizing fresh projects, giving them, moreover, the 
greatest possible facilities for contaminating casual criminals, who 
would otherwise have at least a chance of quitting prison not 
much worse than when they entered it—this is surely the strangest 
. idea. Our more immediate charge, however, is that this’ asso- 
ciation makes prison life so pleasant to the prisoner that he does 
not care how often he returns to it. On release he does not for a 
moment entertain the notion of purging and living cleanly, for he 
has nothing to fear should detection follow on his misdeeds. The 
percentage of re-convictions already quoted is sufficient evidence 
of this were evidence needed, but indeed the well-known condi- 
tions of ordinary prison life in India make it plain to the most 
casual observer. Good food and plenty of it, moderately hard 
work, rooms to sleep in, which, compared with his outside home, 
are very palaces, the best of care and attention when sick, re- 
wards for the least extra industry avd so forth,—surely these 
are elements which, when joined to congenial society, present 
themselves in a favourable light to the convicted man. The dis- 
agreeable feature—the chance of being flogged to which special 
reference will presently be made—is not necessarily a part of the 
punishment and therefore does not act asa deterrent. It is the 
certain conditions alone that are weighed by the offender, not 
those which may or may not obtain, and which hope whispers may 
be avoided. In fact the habitual criminal on being convicted leaves 


his wife and family, and takes up with bachelor-hfe in prison, in no - 


unhappy frame of mind. Surrounded by boon companions, free 
from all household worries, his position is not unlike that of the Saki 
who, having seen his wife safely on board the homeward-bound 
steamer, enters upon a Club life among the associates of other 
days, not altogether indisposed to think the novelty agreeable. 
The essential feature, then, in an improved prison for habitual 
criminals should be isolation of the most complete kind. 

The first step must necessarily be a modification in the law as 
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it at present stands. True that the Penal Code nowhere states 
explicitly that convicts are to live in association, but the fact that 
special provision is made under certain sections for solitary 
confinement implies distinctly enough that isolation is to be the 
exception, nottherule. An Habitual Criminals Act, layng down 
that any person convicted a third time of an offence against 
property is to be called an Habitual Criminal and dealt with accor- 
dingly, would clear the way in this direction. The course followed 
might then be somewhat as follows :—On the third conviction the 
prisoner should be formally declared an Habitual Criminal and sen- 
tenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment—neither more nor less. 
He should then, as a matter of course, undergo his sentence in the 
special prison. It scarcely comes within the scope of this article 
to describe in detail the internal economy of such a prison, but 
the main points may be glanced at. 

The buildings should be at least one mile clear of the out- 
skirts of the town, and should be on the side least likely to be 
extended. The surrounding wall to be twenty feet high, and to 
enclose no more land than should be found absolutely necessary. 
The form of the prison to be radial and to comprise six yards, 
separated by walls sixteen feet high, containing each one block of 
cells. The blocks to be two-storied. A central watch-tower 
to overlook the whole area enclosed. Each block of cells to be 
parallel to, and fifteen feet from, one of the walls of its yard 
the doors to face this wall, and the ends opposite the doors—7¢ 
the backs of the cells—to have a grating for ventilation near the 
top, but no windows or other openings through which that part of 
the yard lying behind the block could be seen. The cells down- 
stairs to be seven feet by ten and nine feet high, those upstairs to be 
of the same area but only seven feet high. The cell to serve as the 
prisoner’s workshop by day and dormitory by night. The occu- 
pants of each block to be divided for purposes of exercise into 
four parties ; each party to have one and a half hour at brisk walk- 
ing exercise daily. The exercise to be conducted in such a 
manner as to minimize the chances of communication. Each pri- 
soner to wear a good mask at exercise, not the useless domino still 
extant in some English prisons, which can be tilted off and on in a 
moment, but a head-piece such as single-stick players wear, only 
made of non-transparent cloth, with holes for eyes, nostrils and 
mouth, Each prisoner to march at least ten paces from the man 
in front of him. No prisoner to leave his cell on any account or 
at any time except for exercise. Work to be severe, monotonous 
and measurable; these conditions strictly observed, the more 
profitable it could be made the better, but no consideration of 
profits to weigh for a moment against them. Should no other 
fitting labour be possible, the prisoner to be put on crank work. 
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Any prisoner requiring medical treatmeut to undergo it in his 
cell, and no prisoner to be removed from his cell under any 
circumstances, save only in the case of contagious disease, when 
he could be taken to the contagious disease hospital of the 
ordinary criminal prison, Finally, the strictest silence to be 
maintained, at all times, and in order to further this end the side 
walls of cells to, project five feet beyond the front wall of block, 
so that prisoners in adjacent cells should not be able.to converse, 
No native servants of any kind to be allowed inside the prison 
walls ; menial offices to be performed by the prisoners next for 
release, no more than really necessary being employed on this 
duty. The staff to consist exclusively of Europeans, each of 
whom should be able to talk fluently at least one native language 
in common use. A thick prickly pear hedge to run round the 
main wall at a distance of fifty yards from it, and no one. except 
prison officers to be allowed on the belt of land thus enelosed,— 
this, in order that nothing should ever be thrown over the wall, 
a common trick with the friends of prisoners, | 

This sketch is confessedly imperfect, but it will serve to indicate 
the principle we have in view. Sheer discomfort should be the 
motto of the institution. Every point in the system should tend 
towards. one end—to make the prisoner weary of his existence, to 
make him regret that ever he entered those terrible halls of 
silence, to make him resolve that, come what come may, nothing 
shall ever induce him tv run the risk of a second visit. Two 
objections present themselves. The one would have been urged 
pertinaciously a few years back, but may very probably not 
be considered valid now; the other is certain to be raised. 
The one is that solitary confinement affects the mind; the 
other is that such a system of unmitigated misery would be cruelly 
brutal. 

As to the first, opinions have very much altered of late years, 
and experience seems to show with tolerable clearness that solitary 
confinement for one year is not injurious tothe mind so long as 
the prisoner is kept at. some occupation, One notorious experiment 
turned out most disastrously, but that coupled isolation and 
idleness ; on the other hand solitary confinement with labour is in 
vogue in most countries at the present time. However, if one 
year be too long, nine, or even six, months might be substituted ; 
but the term should be the same in all cases, so that the twice 
convicted criminal might know exactly what to expect ona repeti- 
tion of his offence. Itis the hope of getting off with a light 
sentence that interferes sadly with the deterrent element. 

The second objection—that a system of such rigorous im- 
prisonment would be cruel—is more serious, and, if sound, would 
perhaps prove fatal, We say perhaps, because it is a question 
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whether society has not aright to be defended from evil-doers 
at any price. It is by no means clear that any degree of 
punishment, provided it be the mildest that is found to answer 
the purpose, can be justly called excessive. Into this com- 
plicated, problem it, is not, however, necessary to enquire, because 
it can be easily shown that isolation for one year in complete 
silence with hard work is far less open to the charge of cruelty 
than the ordinary style of imprisonment. And for this reason, 
that in such a system the punishment begins and ends in the 
course itself, whereas to a convict in association the sentence 
passed by the court is only too often the lesser half of his 

nauce. Those practically acquainted with prison life will 
understand this. Establish strict rules of discipline and consider 
breaches of those rules to be offences entailing punishment at 
the hands of the prison authorities, and the associated system 
immediately becomes much more cruel than that of isolation-—- 
for in the one case the convict is tempted to break the rules 
at every hour of the day, in the other he finds it all but 
impossible to commit himself, Yet the establishment of these 
strict rules is absolutely necessary. It is a sine qua non that 
receiving clandestine communications from the outer world, 
possession of tobacco and other uxuries not recognized in the 
prison dietaries, quarrelling ana fighting, abusive language, 
idleness, and such like, should be met with punishment, No 
gaol could go on for a week unless this were so. The conse- 
quence is that prisoners in association are constantly incurring 
extra penalties not contemplated in the judicial sentence, because 
they have countless opportunities for doing each and all of the 
proscribed wickednesses. It is not the fault of individual 
management that this should be so, it is the inevitable result 
of the system. It is bad enough in the provinces, where nearly all 
are casual offenders, it is incomparably worse in the towns, where 
habitual criminals form a large proportion, Now it has always 
seemed to us that a leading feature in gaol management should 
be to leave the judicial sentence as far as possible unaugmented 
by extra punishments in prison. Every temptation to misbehave 
should be carefully kept out of the convict’s path. To take one 
example—the most notorious. It is a breach of regulations in 
nearly all prisons to become possessed of tobacco, privation from 
that luxury being much felt by convicts. Herd two or three score 
men together, and it is evident that if one contrives to obtain some 
of the forbidden narcotic, the others will soon share in the spoil, 
In other words, the opportunity that accident has afforded to one of 
Committing a fault becomes the opportunity ofall. Halfa hundred 
are liable to punishment instead of one. Again, ary prisoner 
having a grudge against another can with very little difficulty get 
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him into trouble. As to quarrelling and abuse, it is plain that for 
them association is indispensable. We repeat, a prisoner in iso- 
lation finds it next to impossible to misbehave, and should he get a 
chance of doing so lacks that encouragement by others which 
isin many cases the principal incentive. On the other hand 
the convict in association is constantly tempted to run the risk 
of extra punishment, and may without any great exercise of 
ingenuity succeed in doubling or trebling the penance imposed 
by the Judge or Magistrate. This is no over-statement. It is the 
plain unvarnished fact. Nor is the probability of becoming 
acquainted with the gaol cat the only direction in which associated 
convicts suffer. There is the scarcely less important consideration 
of moral contamination. The prisoner in isolation goes out at 
the very worst as good a man as he came in: in the vast ‘majority 
of cases a much better man. The prisoner who is compelled 
to mix with others is certain to become worse himself and to make 
others worse. Itis true that in the case of habitual criminals 
this point is one of minor importance, because they are already. 
very bad; but still even they have degrees of depravity. We 
repeat then—and it is a point on which we do not wish to be 
misunderstood—an isolated system, though really more unpleasant 
to the criminal, would be far less cruel than is the ordinary 
associated system. Flogging would become a dead letter under 
it, and flogging is the bane of Indian prisons. The unpleasant- 
ness would simply consist in the enforcement of conditions dia- 
metrically opposed to the depraved ‘tastes of the criminal. 

Now it is by no means pretended that the system described would 
prove generally efficacious ; habitual criminals are not so shortly 
disposed of. But it is believed that the effect would be to cause 
avery fair proportion of the class to hesitate before re-com- 
mencing a career of theft. It is not beyond the pale of 
reason to suppose that some at least would argue in this. wise :—“I 
have tried the new prison and have found existence within 
its walls so hateful that, sooner than pay a second visit there, 
I will do what is only one degree less distasteful—I will betake 
myself to honest labour.” This, we think, would be the effect on 
a certain percentage of habitual criminals, and it is evident that 
every ex-convict holding such views would disseminate them 
among his friends. It would soon be widely known throughout 
our Alsatias that a terrible building had been erected for the special 
benefit of professional thieves, within whose walls a man having 
once entered would taste the fruits of sin cooked in the most bitter 
fashion. | 

It would, however, be disingenuous to conceal the fact that 
many authorities disbelieve in a deterrent system as heartily as 
they scout the notion of reformation, The following extracts 
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from widely different sources will show that we have not over- 
estimated the difficulty of the problem. 

In 1850 a committee assembled in Paris . to enquire into the 
working of the separate or solitary system at Mazas, In the 
course of the report appear these lines : 

“Les anciens reclusionnaires, les anciens forgats, n’hésitent pas 
“4% répondre qu'ils préférent la vie en commun au régime de 
“]’isolement, et la plupart d’entre eux demandent instamment 4 
“ €tre transférés dans la prison ot ils doivent subir leur peine. 
 Plusieurs détenus de cette catégorie nous ont méme déclaré qu’en 
“ échange de ce mode d’emprisonnement ils accepteraient volontiers 
“ une captivité d’une durée double dans la communauté du bagne. 

“Cette impression des condamnés endurcis et des récidivistes 
“est un argument grave en faveur du systéme cellulaire appliqué 
“aux Maisons de detention pour peines. I] est évident, en effet, 
‘‘ que l’isolement, indépendamment de l’influence qu’il peut avoir 
“sur l’amendement * coupable, offre, au point i vue de 
“ intimidation, un caractére plus sérieux et plus efficace.” 

This is the testimony of French criminals, and it is supported 
by that of an English professional; “Some years since an article 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, the author of which confessed 
to being a convict and was certified to be such by the editor. 
Speaking of the habitual criminal, and of the chance of his coming 
out of prison resolved to lead a new life, he says :— 

“ His only chance lies in his having been kept in. separate con- 
finement during the whole term of his imprisonment. There is 
then just a chance of his turning out respectable. The effect of 
the system in well managed model prisons is undoubtedly most 
beneficent. I firmly believe that almost all prisoners of every 
class become .completely resolved, while they are under it, to live 
for the future honestly and reputably, And this is the opinion of 
every prisoner whom [ have heard speak on the subject. I have 
heard many conversations on this point. One which I heard when 
I wasin England took place between five professionals, Two 
questions were raised ; first, whether it was possible to reform one of 
their class ; and, secondly, supposing it possible, what was the 
system to effect it? The conclusion to which they unanimously 
came was that such reformation was not possible, but that if any- 
thing could bring it about, it was the system pursued at such pri- 
sons as Pentonville. They agreed that ‘a man in separates could 
not help being religious and making good resolutions’ * * * * 
The separate system is beyond question powerful for good—most 
powerful, as far as it goes. * * * * The separate system 
may be worth trying, especially as it has never yet been tried fairly, 
* * * but mark! if-it fail once, never try it again with the 
same men,” 
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The writer goes On to'say ‘that fn his opinion ‘severe penalties do 
not deter professional thieves from continuing their evil practices, 
and for this reason, that they do not ‘weigh the amount punish- 
ment but the ‘chance'of being found out. He urges, for instance, 
that itis not the fear of hanging that makes ‘a man hesitate'to com- 
mit murder, but the fact that much more trouble is taken to find 
out the perpetrator of a murder than any other criminal, and con- 
sequently that the chance of detection is greater, But he seems‘here 
to fall into the érror of confounding the two classes—as is'evident, 
indeed, from his illustration,‘ for habitual criminals-do ‘not commit 
murder. Doubtless, 'the amount ‘of‘punishment that may follow on 
detection does not ‘hinder the casual criminal. He commits a 
crime on impulse and does ‘not weigh the consequences. Jean 
Valjean hungry stéals a loaf ; ‘it is the craving of ‘nature that urges 
him, and were the hunger a little ‘more acute he would doit before 
the ‘very ‘eyes of a ‘gendarme. It is a very different matter with 
the habitual. He néed not be hungry because he ‘can get work, 
and his choice isnot between starvation and punishment, ‘but be- 


tween labour aud. punishment. Surely the severity of the alter- 


native will come into the question. 

The ‘last extract is from qtite a different point of view—the 
scientific, Dr. Maudsley writes thus (Responsibility in Mental 
Disease) :— 

‘The most sober and experienced ‘prison officials are driven 
sooner or later to a ‘conviction of the hopelessness of ‘reforming 
habitual criminals. * * * * One ‘fact which is brought out 
strongly by these'enquiries is that crime ‘is often ‘hereditary ; that 
just as a nian may inherit the’stamp ofthe bodily features and 
characters of his ‘parents, so he may also inherit the impress of 
their evil passions and propensities: of the true thief as‘of the true 
poet it may be, indeed, said that he is born,‘not made, * * * * 
To add to their misfortunes, many criminals are ndt only begotten, 
and conceived, and bred in crime, but they ‘are iustructed in it from 
their youth upwards, so that their original ‘criminal instincts 
acquire a power which no subsequent éfforts to produce reformation 
will evér counteract. <All persons who:have made criminals their 
study, recognize ‘a distinct criminal class of beings, who herd to- 
gether in our large cities in'a thieves’ quarter, giving themsélves up 
to intemperance, rioting in debauchery, without regard to marriage 
ties or the bars of ‘consanguinity, and propagating a criminal popu- 
lation of degenerate beings, * * * * * Crime is not then in all 
cases a simple affair of yielding to an evil impulse or a vicious pas- 
sion, which might be checked were ordinary control ‘exercised ; it 1s 
clearly sometimes the résult of an actwal neurosis which ‘has close 
relations of nature and descent to ‘other neuroses, especially the 
epileptic and the insane neuroses; and this neuroses is the physi- 
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cal result of physiological laws of production and evolution. No 
wonder that the criminal. payehosis, which is the mental side’of the 
meuvosis, is for the most part an intractable malady, punishment 
being of.no avail to produce a permanent reformation. The dog 
returns to its vomit, and the sow toits wallowing in the mire. 
A true reformation would be the #e-forming of the individual 
nature ; and how can that which has been forming through genera- 
tions be re-formed within the term of a:single life! Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin or the leopard his ‘spots ¢” 

It will be conceded that these extracts are impartially selected, for 
they contain nearly as much against our opinion as they do in favour 
of it. Two of the three say in so many words that the conversion 
of habitual criminals; whether by the agency of love, or fear, or 
both, is absolutely hopeless ; the third merely goes to show that con- 
victs find isolation fat more irksome than association. “Truly you 
are a polite and moderate-arguer,” says Sir Anthony Absolute, “ for 
almost every third word you say is on my side of the question,” 
and the retort might, on different grounds, apply to our quotations. 
But the intention is to show. that those who understand the 
subject best, disbelieve in reformation~that they disbelieve in 
deterrents also, simply shows that they go still further than we do. 


It is doubtful, however, whether the deterrent system has, save in © 


rare instances, bad a fair chance. In the vast majority of cases 
either the punishment has been made so severe that it has had to be 
given up as injurious, or else it has been so modified that the 
backbone—isolation—has virtually lost its power, Moreover, both 
Mr. Maudsley and the Cornhill writer allude to the hereditary 
habitual rather than to the self-made habitual, and obviously he is 
by far the less likely subject of the two. We, on the other hand, 
leave him, comparatively speaking, out of account as he has not yet 
had time to develope fairly: If we have convinced the reader that 
ordinary prison life isof no avail in making the professional thief 
see the error of his ways, our real object is gained > the trial of 
some new method willobviously be the next step. Whether severe 
deterrents will succeed, and, ifso, in what percentage of cases, is 
a question for discussion by reasonable people; but the believer 
in reformation of the habitual criminal by kind means has had 
his day and has proved a failure. The most suitable position for 
such a one would be a professorial chair in that college of experi- 
mental philosophers which so much interested Mr. Lemuel Gulliver 
on his visit to Lagado. | 

Admitting fully, then, that on at least a considerable proportion 
of the regular thieving class the rigours and miseries of even such 
an unpleasant prison life as that sketched above would have no 
lasting effect, the old question comes up again,—What is to be 
done ? Are these incorrigibles to be allowed to conquer? Is there 
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no other remedy, reformation and deterrents having failed? [¢ 
society to sit still with folded hands, and submit to be burthened 
with this monstrous nuisance? Surely not. When ointment and 
drug have been unsuccessfully prescribed for the cure of a diseased 
member in the living body, the physician has recourse to the knife, 
not only that the unsound flesh itself may be removed, but that it 
may not corrupt the parts adjacent : so when all healing measures 
fail with this open sore in the social body, we must fall back upon 
actual cautery. The habitual criminal on whom two or three 
terms of isolated imprisonment have no effect in stopping his un- 
lawful practices, should be declared an incurable, and should be cut 
out of that world he contaminates. This would, of course, be 
eftected by life-long imprisonment or banishment, the latter being 
decidedly preferable.* 

Tt would not be difficult to find an island fitted for the 
reception of two or three thousand incurable thieves—the only 
conditions necessary to success being, first, a tolerably good climate ; 
second, soil of not less than average productiveness ; third, plentiful 
supply of fresh water ; fourth, comparative inaccessibility. A very 
small European force would be sufficient to act as garrison or police 
for such a place, while the internal arrangements could be carried 
out by specially selected prisoners of long standing. The habi- 
tual crimina) on his fifth or sixth conviction being formally 
declared incurable, should be sent to this island, where for the first 
year or two he would be kept in chains, made to perform neces- 
sary menial work, and taught the rudiments of agriculture. All this 
time he would be fed by the State, He would then be presented 
with a hut and a plot of land, and told to shift for himself. Faci- 
lities should be given for cultivating sufficient grain and vegetables 
for his own use, and for devoting the remainder of his land to 
the production of some crop useful for exportation. This extra 
crop he would dispose of to the authorities for its value in imported 
food, clothing, &c., but no money, jewels, or other valuables should 
ever be permitted to pass into his hands, and alcohol, save for 
medicinal purposes, should be rigidly kept away from the com- 
munity. This would place the comfort of the individual very 
much in his own hands. Industry would provide him with 
luxuries, idleness would leave him with nothing but the bare 
necessaries of life. 

-In the case of refusal to work at the cultivation of his 
land, or such carelessness in carrying it out that the crop 
of food fell short, the prisoner should be sent back to labour 
in chains for a certain time, but ample allowance should be 





* Since this paper went to press 7 last sentenced to transportation for 
Habitual Criminals were at the Ma- life for ordinary theft. The effect 1s 
dras High Court Sessions of April stated to have been considerable. 
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made for the accidents to which agriculture is liable. It is not 
probable, however, that this penalty would be inflicted save on 
extremely rare occasions. Possibly one or two simple trades might 
be introduced with advantage, but they should be confined to 
working up local produce ; and the outturn should be purchased 
by the authorities on the same terms as the extra crops. In 
time it is not unreasonable to suppose that the organization might 
be made more elastic, prisoners most expert in agriculture cul- 
tivating for the whole community, and receiving in exchange for 
their crops the equivalent in other articles. In this way a regular 
colony would gradually be formed, in which a system of bartering 
would take the place of currency. It is evident that the most 
industrious and most expert would in the course of years accumu- 
late considerable property. 

Such a colony will doubtless seem a somewhat too comfor- 
table haven of refuge for the worst criminals in the calendar, but 
it would possess two elements of unpleasantness, both of which 
should be enforced with the utmost rigidity. Firstly :—No 
communication of any kind should ever be permitted between the 
prisoners and the world they- leave behind them. On sentence 
of banishment being ,aveilas impenetrable as the grave 
should fall between the offender and society. Not the slightest 
intimation should ever reach the prisoner as to the welfare of 
his family (save that which would from time to time be brought 
in by fresh arrivals), and on the other hand not a fragment of 
information respecting his doings should ever go to the world 

he had quitted. His death aka happen within a year of arrival 
or he might spend half a century in exile—his friends should never 
be any the wiser. This is why we laid down inaccessibility as a 
necessary feature in the island, and this is why no money 
should ever be permitted there. In one way or another a man 
with money can always command attention to his wishes, and no 
matter how strict the surveillance—it could not, moreover, be very 
strict in an open colony—such a one would be certain to send 
information back to his friends. That done, the chief advantage 
of the scheme would be lost ; for it is mystery that terrifies, and 
the unknown is always dreaded by the ignorant mass, It would, 
of course, be necessary that such a colony should be inspected 
regularly by competent persons, so that no abuses should creep in : 
but the reports should be carefully kept secret. The criminal 
should be made to dread transportation by means of the secrecy 
enveloping it. Needless to add that on no account should a prison- 
er's wife be permitted to join him in his retreat. No Eve should 
ever enter that paradise. The second unpleasant feature would be 
the hopelessness of the situation. On no account whatever sbould 
@ criminal once banished be permitted to re-visit the scenes of his 
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professional career. Pardon should be a thing absolutely unknown 
for it is obvious that the return of a single exile would for once 
and for ever enlighten the whole criminal population with respect 
to the advantages and comforts of the colony. At the same 
time every possible inducement to good: behaviour and industry 
should be given on the island itself. With reférence to this 
latter point, it should be remembered that the more profound the 
secrecy in which a prisoner’s life is involved, the moré may that 
life be made pleasant without fear of ill effects. ‘The two great 
ends of all punishment are to prevent the criminal himself. from 
repeating his offence, and to prevent other members of‘society from 
imitating him. Inthe case of life-long imprisonment or exile 
the first end is of course ¢ompletely gained, and therefore the 
second alone requires consideration. Now it is plain that if the 
outside world is made acquainted with the prisoner’s mode of 
life any diminution in rigour will lessen the deterrent influence; 
but ifno scrap of intelligence respecting his treatment is published, 
the deterrent influence remains the same whether that treatment 
be harsh or pleasant. In other words, no harm is done by mak- 
ing it fairly agreeable. 

That this banishment for life of the incurable criminal would 
prove an inestimable boon to that section of the publie which 
suffers most at his hands needs no showing. Petty’ crime. would 
dwindle down to insignificant proportions, were those who practise 
it most removed from the field of operation. Nor would the 
benefit be confined to the absence of the master-thieves ; it would 
consist also in the disestablishment of their training schools. 
Take away the astute professional, and his pupil, losing the 
guiding spirit that-has made easy the paths of vice, will in some 
instances at Jeast return to the ways of virtue. 

It is certain, however, that, good as the result would unques- 
tionably be, many persons would consider it attained by improper 
means. There are plenty of most respectable people ready to 
maintain that society has no right to inflict so heavy a punish- 
ment. for petty offences, even though they be many times repeated. 
Now this “theory of punishment ” has been the subject of much 
dispute, but it has always seemed to us that the difficulty is 
purely imaginary. A writer takes up the cudgels against legisla- 
tors, and sets himself to prove thet they have ne business to 
impose excessive penalties for given offences. Allow that he makes 
good his position—and no sane man will contradict it—what has 
been gained? By all means let the general principle be conceded that 
punishments are not to be disproportioned to the gravity of crimes ; 
the question as to what ig and what is not due proportion, still 
remains to be settled, and that must be settled by society; %¢, 
by. the legislators deputed by ‘society to manage its affairs. 
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These legislators may, and if they be sensible will, listen respect- 
fully to the opinions cf philosophers, but they are no more 
bound to abide by those opinions than a mofussil Judge is bound 
to pay attention to the voice of assessors, In fact the whole thing 
lies in a nutshell. If society have a right to inflict punishment 
at all—and it will scarcely be denied that she has—it is evident 
that she must herself fix the standard of penalties. From which 
it follows that, however much an individual may object to the 

nal laws at any given time, those laws must, nevertheless, be con- 
sidered just, being, as they are, the creation of society’s spokes- 
men. In the present case, were life-banishment prescribed by the 
legislature for incurable thieves, that prescription would stamp it as 
a just and equitable penalty, so far as human beings are capable 
of forming an opinion. It must be remembered that as the 
best’ man’s decision is possibly erroneous, we can but strive hard to 
minimize the chances of error. In olden times bodily pain. of 
various kinds was the ordinary punishment for evil-doers: gra- 
dually this element disappeared from the code till at length about 
ten or twelve years back, it was found out that we had gone too far, 
Flogging was consequently—re-introduced for special offences. At 
first there was a clamour against “ retrograde legislation,” “ bruta- 
lity,” &c., but at this day do any but the garotters themselves and a 
few extreme thinkers consider the remedy too strong? It is not 
long since the harmless necessary cat was expelled from military 
circles. How many years will elapse before it is re-introduced? 
The whirligig of time brings in his revenges, and one generation fre- 
quently sees the work of its predecessor reversed. The heads in 
power for the time being must decide to the best of their 
ability the — penalty for an offence, and however much 
individuals may disagree with the decision, it is idle to dispute 
its validity. 

Society should in effect say to an incurable criminal :—“ Friend, 
we have had enough of you. We, the great majority, have agreed 
among ourselves to forfeit certain indulgences and privileges in 
order to secure certain advantages, because we find it impossible 
to live in peace and comfort without coming to some such 
compromise. We have agreed to give as well as take in the world. 
You do not, unfortunately, fall in with this arrangement. You 
persist in confining yourself to taking. Among other matters 
we have decided not to appropriate each other’s pocket-handker- 
chiefs, purses, &., as the case may be: If we have not’ got a 
pocket-handkerchief, we work, earn money and buy one. You 
decline to accept this view, and set up a pocket-handkerchief 
code of your own. Itis clear that we cannot get on-at this rate, 
Either you or we must givein, We are the stronger and do not 
intend to do so, You are the weaker and must succumb. A few 
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centuries back you would have been maimed or slain for your 
obstinacy— 

“ The kings of old had doom’d thee to the flames, 

Aurelius Emrys would have scourged thee dead, 

And Uther slit thy tongue :” 


but we have become merciful in these latter days. We shall there- 
fore do you no bodily injury, we shall simply remove you from 
among us, and shall relegate you to a place where there will be no 
pocket Manner (worth speaking of) to steal. You shall 

ave the chance of living a comfortable life there if you choose 
to work: if you are idle, we will keep you alive, nothing more, 
Everything beyond bare sustenance must be bought by your 
own industry. Of your wife and children we will take reasonable 
care, and will see that they do not necessarily suffer for your 
misdeeds. For once, and for ever—Adieu.” 


To recapitulate briefly. We have endeayoured to show that, . 


taking Madras as a typical town, 
Ist.—A distinct class of persons exist who make their living 


by preying upon the community at large, and that the number of 
offences thus committed is very heavy when compared with the 
population. 

2nd.—The members of this class are at present drawn from 
many sources, and are rarely hereditary criminals. 

3rd.—A hereditary class is commencing to form and will 
assuredly make head if not checked. 

4th.—Reformation is of no avail with these persons, 

5th.—The present deterrents are of but little avail. 

6th.—A more rigid system of deterrents would very probably 
stop some at least from continuing their evil courses. 

7th.—In the case of those whom the most rigid system of 
deterrents that can be devised fails to make honest, the only 


resource is to root them out of the community. 
: W. H. H. 


(NV. B.—The question of expense has purposely been left un- 
touched, as its full consideration would take up too much space. 


Doubtless a prison on the isolated system costs much more than 
an ordinary gaol, and the expense of keeping up a colony and 
its supervising staff would not be light; on the other hand the 
extra cost of police and judicial machinery necessitated by the 

resence of an Habitual Criminal class would be done away with 
were that class stamped out, and the saving to the general com- 
munity in relieving it from the incidence of thieves’ black mail 


would be enormous.) 
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Art. V.—MODERN INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OF 
BRITISH INDIA. (Jndependent Section.) 


U* DER the provisions of Act XXV of 1867 (the last Printing 

Press Act) it wasenacted that all books printed in India 
should be registered, and quarterly returns made to the Govern- 
ment by theeight subordinate Governments and Administrations. 
Some of these find their way to England, and copies are supplied 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, the Société Asiatique, and the 
Deutche Magenlandische Gesellschaft. The interest of these 
returns is twofold, political and literary : it is with the latter aspect 
alone that we propose to occupy ourselves, 

British India presents a phenomenon quite unparalleled in 
ancient or modern times : a Press entirely free (so long as no offence 
is committed against public morals or private character) in a 
country deprived of the smallest portion of political freedom, 
with the additional complication of multiplicity of religious 
beliefs and plurality of languages and written characters. 
An imperfectly educated people, entirely devoid of the critical 
faculty or the means of testing the truth of statements, swallow 
what they read, and the understanding of the reading portion 
of the community would be pretty well confused, if they took in 
even a small portion of the annual supply of printed matter, 

The subjects may once for all be divided into :—~ 


I.—Biography. 
II.—Fiction (including Drama). 
II{.—History, often connected with the foregoing. 
1V.—Linguistic knowledge. 
V.—Law and general administration. 
VI— Medicine, 


VIL—Poetry. 
VIII.—Philosophy, 
IX.—Religion. 
X.—Science. 
XI.—Mathematics. 
XII.—Logic. 
XIII.—Geography. 


X1V.—Politics. 
XV.—Voyages and Travels, 


There is a very large proportion of very indifferent poetry of 
a bombastic, turgid, and namby-pamby style, such as a man 
of taste would reject, and tinged occasionally with iudecencies 
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that a man of delicacy would decline to read. We _ believe 
that in the early literary stages of all nations poetry has preceded 
prose, and poetry of a jingling and monotonous character, 

The works are either original, or translations, or -reprints : 
either printed or lithographed at the expense of the State 
private individuals, or speculating publishers: at many different 
places ; editions of various sizes, but of fair execution, and at 
moderate prices: such a thing as an édition de luxe is unknown. 
In some cases the books are illustrated by wood-cuts: some 
books are bilingual. 

We now proceed to review each province separately. 

The Punjab—We have before us the catalogues of 1871 and 
1872, and a review on the former by the Director of Public 
Instructions. The languages used are English, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and the vernaculars of the province, Pushtu for 
the Trans-Indus districts, old Punjabi or Goormukhi, Hin- 
dustani or Urdu, and Hindee. This province extends from the 
Indus to the Jumna, and comprises a population of nineteen 
millions, all in the enjoyment of an ancient Oriental civilization, 
and professing the Muhammadan faith of the two types, Shiah and 
Sunee, as well as the Hindu cult, with its Sikh vaviety ; and (to a 
very limited extent) Christianity in its two developments of Protest- 
antism and Popery. It ve be proper ‘to remark, that in this 
province there is a prolific Government Press for printing reports 
and treatises connected with the administration of the province : 
there is an aetive and all-pervading State Education ree hee 
issuing educational works: and there are several independent 
bodies of Protestant Missionaries, who consider it part .of their 
method to work the press so as to get at the millions. Thus in 
1871 no less than three hundred and thirty-four works were 
published, and in 1872 two hundred and eighty-two works, 

In these practical days the title of a prose work conveys a fair 
idea of the subject of the volume; but it was not so formerly in 
England, and itis not Lo now iu India. The fanciful and grotesque 
names entered in the catalogues are quite useless as guides to 
the subject, even to those who from a knowledge of the language 
know very well the meaning of the words. 

It may be added that there was a large number of works 
which came under the head of “ periodicals,” as the Press throws 
off not only newspapers but magazines, reports of learned 
societies, series of publications: the people of India are highly 
imitative, and readily adopt the prevailing fashion of the ruling 
power in this particular. 

Anything that approaches so nearly the deepest interests 
of the human race as the religious cord, which attaches them 
to the unknown future and. the imperfectly comprehended 
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Creator and Raler of the universe, must always awaken the 
deepest sympathy and respect of those who reflect seriously 
on man, his thoughts and his actions. These catalogues bring 
into striking contrast the phases of human belief of people living 
under the same Government in the nineteenth century, and 
very much resembling one another in ordinary occupation. Thus 
our eyes fall in the same fiye minutes on the following amazing 
sentences, indicating to what a pitch of belief men can be tuned. 
The Little Office of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. 
Confraternity Rules of the Blessed Virgin. 
Pangs of the Gopees in the absence of Krishna described. 
Attacks by Muhammadans on the Christian religion. 
A Brahmo periodical. 
Miracles performed by a saint named Abdul Qadir Gilaus, 
Religious controversy between Shiahs and Sunees. 
Talismanic effect of different portions of the Koran, 
Three religious books of the Sikhs, 
, The story of Krishna and a Gopee whose thumb ornament 
he had stolen. enaeh Reo 
Verses in praise of a saint named Fureed. 
Prayers to Hari—a name of Krishna. 
Tenets of the religion of Muhammad. 
Muhammad’s night journey to heaven. 
Praise of Muhammad—the heavenly light that shone on his face. 
Prayers of the Sikhs. 
An elegy on the death of the Imams. 
Adventures of Rama. 
Story of Potiphar’s wife and Josepb. 
The marriage of Krishna and Rukmani, 
Prayers in verse (Muhammadan). 
The golden image of Nebuchadnezzar—a Protestant (American) 
Hindee tract. : 
Story of Joseph verified from the Koran. 
Praise of Muhammad. 
An address. of Govind Singh to the Emperor Aurungzeb. 
Prophecies of Muhammad. 
The Gospel of St. Mark. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Religious ceremonies of Mubammadans. 
Translations of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Condition of man after death according to Muhammadans. 
Gospel of St. John in Urdu. 
Life of Muhammad from a Christian point of view (not very 
flattering). | 
The heading of “religion” comprises the most numerous 
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entries, and the above selection taken at random shows the nature 
of the works published: a great deal of the poetry is connected 
with religion : the remainder being composed of inane love songs 
often bordering on the indecent. ; 

Of biography and fiction, which go so far to educate a people 
to higher aspirations, there is absolutely nothing. The great 
legends of the nation, which might be re-set in a fashion to 
suit the altered civilization of the century, and play the part, of the 
Chansons de Roland and the Legende d’ Arthur in Europe, are still 
buried in the mass of ridiculous and often indecent absurdities, 
Of history there is just the germ of better things: a sketch of the 
history of the Muhammadans to the fall of the Abbasides ; a history 
of Cashmere from an industrial point of view: and a history of 
one of the districts of the Punjab. 

The publication of linguistic knowledge emanates from the 
Education Department, and those of general administration 
from the Government Press: they are typical of the Anglo-Indian 
mode of handling these departments entirely out of sympathy 
with the feelings of the people. : 

It is doubtful whether from an intellectual or religious point 
of view much is gained to the interest of mankind by the sudden 
and wide expansion given to the Muhammadan type of publications, 
which are of the worst literary and moral style ; but the advantages 
of a free Press must be taken with its corresponding disadvantages, 
We must be liberal all round. It is also worthy of remark that 
there are no books or pamphlets on “political” subjects 
whatsoever: this development remains for the next generation. 
We wish that we could notice in this province collections of 
indigenous ballads, such as float from mouth to mouth among 
the people. We should like to have seen vocabularies of local 
words and idioms, collections of proverbs or lists of tribes and races, 
collected from the Brahmans, and places of pilgrimage. We wish 
that we could have found books of local legends; tales of the 
mountains and rivers. Those who have lived long among the 
people, know how necessary it is to have the mind strung as it 
were to the pitch of the popular feelings: touched gently by 
the skillful hand, the chords then give out that strange music 
which is found in the legends and ballads of an ancient people. 

We pass now to the great province, miscalled the North- 
Western, that occupies the Doab of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, and the adjoining districts on both sides. Here the 
people speak and write the Urdu or camp language, known as 
Hindustani in its perfection, and alongside of it is the Hindee 
and Braj Bhakka. Both the Urdu and Hindee are strong 
vernaculars, capable of great development. 

The out-turn of publications during the year 1872 amounts to 
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943, amidst a population of thirty-one millions, partly Hindu, partly 
Muhammadan, with a few Christians, rich and comfortable, and 
with some very large cities of world-wide repute, such as Benares 
and Agra. An elaborate State educational system embraces the 
whole community. No provincial report accompanies the dry 
registers. We meet with works in Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit, Hindee, 
Arabic and English. The late Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
is one of the most enlightened patrons of learning that India has 
ever known. Sir W. Muir is himself a distinguished author and 
Oriental scholar. Among the residents and contributors to the 
works; of the year are Syud Ahmed Khan Bahadur, ©.s.1., and 
Siva Pershad, c. 8.1. The names of the following books suggest 
conflicting thoughts. 

A pleasing account of Muhammad—Urdu. 

A Treatise on Arabic Grammar— Urdu. 

Translation of the Mahabharat—Hindee, 

History of the Andamans (the Convict Settlement)— Urdu, 

Practical Surgery—Urdu. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Colossians—Urdu. 

War of the Goddess Chandi with the Giants— Sanskrit. 

Technical forms used by Faqeers—Urdu. 

Ceremonial of Muhammadan Burials—Urdu. 

The object of second Marriage—Urdu. 

Rules for Letter-writing— Urdu and Persian. 

Treatise on Astrology—Sanskrit. 

Poems in praise of Muhammad and other saints—Urdu, 

Vaccination—Hindee. 

The Pious Orphan—English. 

A Treatise on Logic—Sanskrit. 

Poems of Shirin, Nasir Ali, Saib, &c.—Persian, Urdu. 

The Koran—<Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 

Treatise on Electro-plating—Urdu. 

The Dart of Love, an amorous Poem— Urdu. 

A Hand-book of Etiquette—Arabic, 

Repentance, Faith and the Gospel—English, 

Verses in praise of Vishnu—Hindee. 

Directions for Purification from Defilements contracted by Births 
and Deaths—Sanskrit—1,000 copies, an unusually large edition 
for this province. 

Story of Krishna and the Gopees—Hindee—1,000 copies. 

Stanzas in praise of the God Siva—Sanskrit and Hindee— 
500 copies. 

To the above must be added numerous official publications of the 
Government in the different departments, educational treatises, 
pamphlets of the Civil Engineering College, and numerous 
excellent periodicals, : | 
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It must needs be that the tares should grow up with the 
wheat. But the juxtaposition of astrology with photography—the 
most ancient delusion with the latest practical discovery, of 
Krishna with Mahomet and Paul, of rules regarding purification 
with vaccination, suggests subjects for deep and anxious reflec. 
tion. Did such material facilities for propagating error ever 
exist in any country at any previous period of the world’s history, 
as are now supplied by a free Press in British India? One political 
treatise appears in the province ; but the name Narcissus and the 
language—English—take from it all interest, as it 1s probably the 
outburst of a splenetic Englishman. 

We pass on to British Burmah, and we find thirteen publications 
amidst a population of two and a half millions, speaking the 
Buriwese language and Buddhist in religion, and lying outside of 
the great current of civilization. The following works are 
suggestive, 

Songs in praise of the New Umbrella for 

the Degen Pagoda—Burmese ... 800 copies at Rs. 2 each 
Religious exhortations, having regard to , 

the transitory nature of Life—Pali, 

Burmese coe ree a Sa. os ‘ 

A kind of vocabulary—Burmese oy ee o 
Body and Mind—Pali ... 1,200 ,, at Re. leach, 
Religion—Pali, Burmese —o eo a“ 
Prince Woojayah, Fiction—Burmese... 500 _,, ‘ff 
Burmese Common Prayers—Burmese ... 1,000 ,, at Rs. 2 each, 


Here we have the spectacle of a nation being aroused from the 
sleep of centuries by the diffusion of such extraordinary intellectual 
food as the praise of a new umbrella and a treatise on body 
and mind : the large issues and high price suggest a brisk demand 
for the wares. 

For the Central Provinces the returns of three quarters of 
1872 only have come to hand ; these provinces contain a population 
of nine millions, speaking the Mahratti and Hindee languages, 
chiefly Hindus, in the centre of India, and lying on the very high 
road. of civilization, being in contact with all the great provinces 
of British India. The returns show five publications, including 

A collection of Incantations, Rules for astrological calculations, 

500 copies at Rs. 3-2 per copy: 

All the rest are issues from the Educational Press. So the only 
use made in this province of the Press by private individuals bas 
been to propagate the debasing practices of incantation and 
astrology. 

We now come to that vast province which has been more than 
a century under British rule, with a population of sixty-six 
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millions, Hindus and Muhammadans, with the vast Anglo-English 
metropolis of Calcutta, and the two cities of Patna and Dacca. 
The wealth of a portion of this province is enormous: the 
extent of civilization and education in parts is very consider- 
able; but there is not wealth or civilization everywhere: and 
some outlying districts are behind the rest of India. The 
returns are exceedingly bulky, and no general report for the 
whole province has reached us. There cannot be less than 1,200 
entries in these registers, and the issues of many of the publications 
are counted by thousands, and in some instances tens of thousands. 
It is clear that the Press is exercising in this province a very 
important influence for good or evil. The languages employed 
are Bengali, Assamese, English, Urdu, Ooriya, Sanskrit, Santali, 
Persian, Arabic. Weare glad to find that the Bengali works 
preponderate greatly : it is a strong healthy vernacular, capable of 
unlimited development, but it is by no means uniform, and we find 
notices of “ Musalman Bengali,” and the books written for the 
peasants are unintelligible to the educated classes. No doubt in 
this province the action of the State through the Educational 
Department, -and of the.great Missionary bodies, and of the 
European residents of Calcutta, is very considerable, and Calcutta 
may in this sense be said to be half of Bengal. The periodicals are 
very numerous, A great number of the educated Bengalis have 
entirely adopted the English mode of thinking, and with that 
have lost influence over their uneducated countrymen, who look 
upon them with suspicion and aversion. A portion of the reading 
community are clearly highly advanced. There is no absence of 
moral works of the semi-Oriental class; but what shall be said 
of the following selections—“ orient pearls at random strung ” ? 

Five letters written in prose and verse, by a Hindu Lady—four 
to her husband and one to another person—Bengali, 

A tale, illustrating the effects of covetousness. The story of a 

man who earned much money by enticing away respectable 
females from their homes for immoral purposes, He was convicted 
and sentenced to death. There are indecent passages. Bengali, 
500 copies, 
_ Lamentations of a woman over the death of her first-born and the 
intemperate habits of a much loved husband. A touching prayer 
to Queen Victoria to put a stop to the sale of spirits—Bengali, 100 
copies. 

A collectiun of 100 ‘songs: those bearing on Krishna are many of 
them disgustingly obscene—Bengali. 300 copies. Gratis. 

Lamentation of young women long separated from their hus- 
bands. A most indecent and immoral poetical effusion, calculated 
to exercise a very baneful influence upon female readers in 
particular—Bengali, 500 copies, three annas per copy. 
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A book of instructions given by Muhammad—Musalman 
Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

The Hindu Pantheon, illustrated with 21 beautiful photographs 
and explanatory accounts in English, by an Englishman, 50 copies 
at £2-10-0 per copy. 

Conversations on theology between a Major and a High Church 
Clergyman—English, 50 copies. | 

A caricature on Municipalities showing that they are obstacles 
to progress by an Englishman,—English, 1,000 copies. 

Gita Govinda, a well-known old book, a great deal of it very 
obscene—Sanskrit, 1,000 copies, 8 annas. 

Seven hundred verses and a long hymn, in praise of the 
Goddess Durga—Sanskrit, 1,000 copies. 

An interesting collection of prayers and hymns of the Brahma 
Sumaj—English and Bengali. 

Monthly Journal of the Society for preserving the ancient religion — 
of India—700 copies. 

A poetical love-tale, with much that is indecent—Bengali, 
1,000 copies. 

Translations of the Meghaduta— Bengali. 

A treatise on the evils of Polygamy—Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

A treatise on the religious duties of the followers of Islam— 
Musalman Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

A description of Krishna—Uriya, 500 copies. 

Collection of short essays, by native female writers—Bengali, 
1,050 copies. 

A Novel designed to inculcate female chastity—Bengali, 
1,000 copies. 

An obscene Drama—Bengali, 500 copies. 

Lives of the Apostles and early saints of the Christian Church— 
Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

A Novel showing how a certain man and a widow, being 
prevented by Hindu law from getting married, committed 
suicide in the hope of marrying each other in the next world— 
Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

Songs addressed by Krishna to his wife to soothe her wounded 
feelings—Bengali, 750 copies. 

Au adaptation of Pope’s Essay on Man—Bengali, 250 copies. 

Nil Durpan, a drama designed to show the oppression practised 
by Indigo Planters—Bengali, 1,100 copies. 

Discourse expository of Brahmoism from the Adi Brahma Sumaj 
Press,—Bengali, 500 copies. 

A translation of the Mahabharat—Bengali, 2,000 copies. 

Christian Tracts—Bengali, 5,000 copies. 

Verses on the eight sentiments or emotions. Contains much that 
is indecent—~Bengali, 1,000 copies, 
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Description of the distress of Kulin women—Bengali, 1,000 
copies. 

The religious exercises enjoined by Brahmoism—Bengali, 1,000 
copies. 

in attempt to show the sufficiency of intuition as a religious 
guide—Bengali, 500 copies. 

A collection of proverbs—English, “1,000 copies. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—Urdu, 2,000 copies. 

Poem describing the loves of Krishna—Uriya, 1,000 copies. 

Poem representing a goose as employed to carry messages from 
the Milkmaids to Krishna—Sanskrit and Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

Songs descriptive of Krishna’s dalliances—Uriya, !,000 copies, 

Translation of Thomas & Kempis’s Imitation of Christ—Bengali, 
500 copies. 

Lament in verse on the death of Lord Mayo, and description 
of his funeral—Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

A book detailing the infidelity of wives. Obscene from beginning 
to end—Bengali, 1,000 copies. Another book even worse, obscene 
throughout, 2,000 copies. — _ 

The difficulties of a man who has to please two wives—Bengali, 
1,000 copies. 

Rewards and punishments in a future state, the praise of those 
who engage in Jehads—Musalman Bengali, 1,000 copies. 

Roman Catholic Hymns for children—English, 500 copies. 

A collection of Religious Muntras—Sanskrit, 1,100 copies. 

An ancient treaty against Atheism, Buddhism and Idolatry— 
Sanskrit, 1,000 copies. 

A defence of Polygamy—Sanskrit, 1,000 copies. 

After deducting the contributions of the State and Missionary 
Presses, such is a fair sample of the out-turn of the literature of the 
Bengalis in the year 1872. The application of an Act, analogous 
to Lord Campbell’s in England, is necessary in many cases, and 
may possibly have been had recourse to. But the policy of the 
Government of India is, Gallio-like, not to care for such things, 
and the entire absence of political brochures justifies the 
wisdom of the poco cwrante policy, not however a very moral one. 

We come now to the little protected kingdom of Mysore in 
the centre of the Madras Presidency with a population of one 
million, chiefly Hindus, The out-turn of publications for 1872 
amounted to 50 works. This province lies out of the busy 
highway of civilization. The languages employed are Kanarese, 
Sanskrit, English, Tamil, Persian and Urdu. Here also we find 

Verses in praise of Vishnu—Sanskrit and Kanarese, 1,000 copies. 

Prayers to Ganesha—Kanarese, 1,000 copies. 

Morality—Kanarese, 2,000 copies. 

Catechism of Wesléyan Methodists—Kanarese, 8,000 copies, 
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Stories about Rama, Sité, and the Gopees—Kanareése; 4,500, 


copies. 

The Life of Mahomet—Urdu, 500 copies, 

The thousand names of Vishnu—Sanskrit, 2,000 copies. 

Thus we find that in this small province the great genius 
of the Press is with few exceptions yoked to the car of idolatry : it 
may, indeed, be said of the vast majority of the issues of the Mysore 
Press, that it would have been better for mankind that the power 
of distributing knowledge in a readable form had not existed, 

. The returns from the Madras Presidency come next under 
review. About 330 works were registered in the English, 
Tamil, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, Kanarese, Persian, 
and Urdu languages. The State and the Missionary bodies have 
extensively influenced the out-turn of this province. The 
population amounts to thirty-one millions, Hindus chiefly, with 
some Mahomedans, and a large number of Christians, The 
town of Madras isthe administrative and intellectual centre 
of the Peninsular. The population is distinct and separate from 
the northern provinces of India, in custom, sentiment and 
language. The Tamil is a strong and superior vernacular, cap- 
able of unlimited development. Setting aside for the time the 
Siate and Missionary publications, which are homogeneous with 
those of other provinces of British India, it is interesting to 
watch the tendencies of the native intellect and aspirations as 
evidenced in the still small voice of the Press. 

String of spiritual Pearls, a book of sacred lyrics verses and 
dramatic acts ; but whether in the praise of Christianity, Krishna, 
or Mahomet is uncertain.—Tamil. 

History of the sixty-three devotees of Siva, also a book of 
lyrics—Tamil, 1000 copies, | 

A Satirical farce, abounding in obscene language and matter— 
Tamil, 1,250 copies. 

The story of Rama in beautiful verse—Telugu, 1,000 copies. 

A love tale of the daughter of a king and her tutor—Sanskrit, 
1,000 copies. 

Verses in praise of Siva, The writer runs down ignorance— 
Telugu, 1,000 copies, | 

Tract on the various matters of meritorious devotions— 
Malayalim, 2,000 copies. 

Morning, noon, and evening prayers for Brahmans—Sanskrit, 
600 copies. 

Tract advocating idol-worship, and the truth of. the incarnations 
of.God—Tamil, 400 copies. : 

Astrology.—Tamil, 1,050 5 gratis. 

Monthly Magazine for Hindus, treating of religious and 
sectarian matters—Tamil, 600 copies. : 
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Collection of proverbs, not in good taste—Tamil. 

Book of sacred verses in praise of the Virgin Mary, with com- 
ment or paraphrase—Tamil, 1,000 copies. 

Astrology and divination, for popular use, and commanding 
a ready sale—Telugu, 1,000 copies. 

Translations of the Mahabharata—Tamil and Telugu. 

Tracts in verse in honour of Siva—Tamil, 500 copies. 

Hymus in praise of Vishnu, original work 300 years old, with 
a modern commentary—Sanskrit, 300 copies. 

A coloured photograph of an idol and the assembly of Brahmans 
chanting the Vedas at a feast—500 copies. 

Tract denouncing Christianity, and finding fault with the use 
of animal food and intoxicating drinks—Tamil, 500 copies. 

Illustrated edition of legendary tales of the sixty-three Siva 
devotees. Some of the illustrations have shocked the feelings of the 
followers of Vishnu—Tamil, 1,000 copies. 

Marriage of Siva and Parvati, entertaining and erotic—Telugu, 
1,000 copies. | 

Marriage of Krishna and Rukmani. Poems, said to be four 
centuries‘old—Telugu, 1,500 copies. 

Astronomy, the horoscope expanded. The author lived 1,900 
years ago—Sanskrit, 2,500 copies. 

Melodies on the adventures of Krishna—Sanskrit, 1,000 copies. 

A standard work on amatory poetry—Sanskrit, 1,000 copies. 

A prose tale of a demon with 1,000 heads, &c.—Telugu, 1,000 
copies. 

A centum of easy verses in praise of the Man-Lion Avatar of 
Vishnu—Telugu, 2,000 copies. 

We have passed over endless prose and poetical works on 
Vishnu and Siva. The Muhammadans are silent in this quarter, 
and the Hindu idolatry monopolizes the Press, with a sprinkling 
(not excessive) of indecent erotic’s; the religious works of 
the Hindus insensibly glide into obscene details. 

The last province on our list is that of Bombay, small in area 
and heterogeneous in population, but presumed to be advanced 
in civilization, The returns for only three quarters of the 
year 1872 have reached England; but the out-turn of the 
year may be estimated at about 365 works. The population 
of the province amounts to fourteen millions, Hindus, Muham- 
madans, Christians, Jews, with an important Parsee element. 
The languages. used are Urdu, Persian, Arabic, English, 
Guzarati and Kuchi, Sanskrit, Mahratti, Kanarese, Sindhi, 
Pahluvi, Zend, and Portuguese. Of the living vernaculars tlie 
Mahratti, Guzarati. and Sindhi, are strong variations of the 
great Indian stock, quite capable of holding their own, and 
susceptible of development: of the other languages mentioned 
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some are aliens, some extinct, and some weak vernaculars, 
which may, probably, in the struggle for linguistic life that 
accompanies an epoch of literary development, be absorbed by 
their stronger neighbours. 

The State, the Missionary bodies, and the English com- 
munity have great influence here: there is a freer intercourse 
with the coasts of Asia and Africa: a large community of Parsee 
aliens have become domiciled, still preserving a distinct religion and 
distinct customs, though they have sacrificed their vernacular. We 
might therefore have expected a better class of works from the inde- 
pendent Press of this province. We find however the following :— 

Legendary skétch of the founder of a school of the Vednt 
philosophy—-Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Translation of Gil Blas—Mahratti, 1,000 copies. 

Bhagavat Puran, the sports of Krishna—QGuzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Story of a virtuous and loving wife—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Prayers and hymns addressed to Jain saints—Guzarati, 1,000 
copies, 

‘Lamientation of the Gopees for the absence of KrishnaGuza- 
rati, 1,000 copies. 

String of pearls, a compilation of hymns to Jain saints in 
Sanskrit, Urdu, Guzarati, and Magadhi—1,000 copies. 

Legendary account of Wallabha—Guzarati, 3,000 copies. 

Praise of the River Godaveri—Sanskrit, 1,000 copies. 

Exposure of jugglers’ tricks, to undeceive people from their 
belief in magical arts—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Poems describing the miseries of young women married to too 

young, or too old, husbands—Guzarati, 1,000 copies, 
Proverbs——Mahratti, 500 copies. 

Divination—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Drama of the marriage of Siva with Parvati—Sanskrit and 
Mahratti, 1,090 copies. | 

The seven different ways of reading the Koran—Arabic, Persiaa, 
Urdu, 1,000 copies. 

Legendary account of a Muhammadan Saint—Urdu, 1,500 copies. 

Poetical Riddles, amusing and witty—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

The Scriptures of the Zorastrians—Pahlavi and Zend in Guzarati 
character, 500 copies. 

A farce with a tragical conclusion—Mahratti, 1,000 copies. 

Poem singing the amours of Krishna with the Gopees—Guza- 
rati, 1,200 copies. | 

Collection of “ pleasing songs,” chiefly amorous—Guzarat, 
1,000 copies. 

Genealogy of Brahman families, useful in contracting marriages. 
Mahratti, 300 copies. 
Shah Namah, the ancient Parsee Kings—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 
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Drama of Hatim Tai—Urdu, in Guzarati character, 500 copies. 

Popular and joyous songs for festival days—Brij in Gusarati, 
500 copies. i 

Poems by Kabir—Brij in Guzarati character, 500 copies, 

Drama of Kesar Wigaya, a very superior work, free from vul- 
garisms or indecencies—Guzarati, 700 copies. 

Prayers of a Zorastrian— Guzarati, 2,000 copies. 

Description of the misfortunes prognosticated by the fall of a house- 
lizard,—a superstitious book—Sanskrit and Mahratti, 750 copies. 

Calendar—QGuzarati, 1,000 copies, 

The voice of the people. ngs lamenting the misrule and 
miseries of the people of the Kutch State—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Lament of a poetess for the absence of her beloved husband— 
Mahratti, 400 copies. 

The light of religious elements of the Jain faith. Guzarati, 
550 copies. 

Praise of the goddess Kali—Guzarata, 500 copies. 

The Mirror of Health, a medical work—Guzarati, 1,000 copies, 

Highly amusing farees: and stories-—Guzarati, 1,200 copies, 

Tract to warn against swindlers—Guzarati, 1,600 copies. 

Poem on separation from the beloved—Guzarati, 1,000 copies. 

Shakespeare's Julius Cassar adapted—Mahratti, 1,000 copies, 

In conclusion we must note certain improvements which might 
be made in the mechanism of the returns. The subject is one 
of great importance, and each Government and administration 
should call upon the head of the Educational Department 
to give a general resumé of the publications of the year, 
much in the manner adopted by the Punjab Government. The 
books should themselves be imspected by competent officers, 
and opinions given as to the style of the work, both 
as to language and mode of treatment. Where the contents 
are decidedly obscene, due warning should be given to the 
publisher, or proceedings taken under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Copies of these returns are supplied to the learned 
Societies of the Continent, and it will be a scandal if this blemish 
be not removed. Inquiry should be made from the publisher, 
and notice takem of the rapidity with which large editions are 
exhausted, and a system of pecuniary rewards in some shape 
or other for deserving works should be part of the educational 
system of each province. Authors of merit are proverbially 
in want of pecuniary assistance, and enterprising publishers are 
deserving of assistance from the State. And the net should make 
& clean sweep, and take in all fish. We look in vain for the 
publications of the Text Societies of Calcutta and Bombay : 
were there no issues of their valuable series in 1872? Moveover, 
no returns from Ovudh have come to hand of any kind: that 
province is homogeneous to the adjacent North-West Provinces, 
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When we consider the whole subject with reference to the 
intellectual state of the nation, feelings of humiliation cannot 
fail to arise. How is it that indecent erotics and discordant 
religious dogmas have monopolized a free Press? It is really 
a question whether the Anglo-Indian Government is doing 
what is just to the people in allowing the wholesale propagation 
of so much error. The wonderful art of printing, which had 
remained unrevealed to the Latins and Greeks, was granted 
to European nations just at the moment when the state 
of their intellectual progress enabled them to make a good 
use of it. But all the slowly-elaborated discoveries of Europe, in- 
cluding those of lithography and photography, are suddenly poured 
into the lap of a nation deficient in moral culture, which has not 
undergone the discipline of self-government, and which is 
uvshackled by the control of a superior power. No nation 
up to this time has been placed in such circumstances. The Anglo- 
Saxon takes with him his principles of self-government and 
self-respect. The inferior races of Europe (we will not specify 
them) are kept in subjection by the censorship of: absolute 
monarchs, who with their advisers are influenced by the public 
opinion of other nations and their own feelings of self-respect. 
The absolute Governments of the first-half of this century would 
have placed nearly the whole of the independent publications of 
India on the index expurgatorius, either as contrary to morals 
or to true faith as established by law. The great constitutional 
question then arises—Is the Doctrine of a free Press of universal 
application, and for the real good of a people backward in intel- 
lectual and moral development ? 

Still we have reason to be proud and to be thankful that there 
are absolutely no diatribes against the Government in the form 
of permanent literature. The newspaper Press is also free, and 
its contents are not unnoticed by the local authorities, but prose- 
cutions under the Press Act are rare, if not non-existent. Mark 
the contrast from the Ireland of the eighteenth century. The seva 
indignatio of reverend patriots “who could not get the 
place for which they sued,” the factious outpourings of 
statesmen waiting to be bribed, the hostility of religious sectarians 
deprived of their proper rights, are absolutely non-existent 
under a strong Government which mantains the civil and religious 
freedom of all classes. Even the purer and more manly hostility 
of the Ireland of the nineteenth century is absent also. 
There may come a time when the ruling authorities of India 
will look back on the returns of the literature of 1872 with 
regret, and would be willing to compound by the presence of 
obscenity and idolatry for the absence of political rancour and rebel 
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Art. VI—THE NORTH CACHAR HILLS AND THEIR 
INHABITANTS. 


YING to the north of the district of Cachar proper is a tract 
r of country known as the North Cachar hills. It is quite 
unknown to the general public, and has only been explored by a few 
Government officers, but there are few parts of India which are more 
beautiful and interesting to the naturalist from the number of 
new specimens which are to be found there, and to the philologist 
from the number of almost unknown tribes and languages which 
are met with daily. 

The country is about fifty miles long as the crow flies from north 
to south, and about the same distance from east to west ; 
but in travelling across it the distance would be nearly 
trebled, as the paths are very circuitous, and many mountains 
must be ascended and descended. The boundaries on the north 
and east are the Diyung, Langting, and Jhiri rivers, beyond which 
we have the independent State of Munnipoor and the Naga hills; 
on the west the boundary is the Kopili river, and on the other 
bank lies the Jowai sub-division of the Khasia Hills. Besides these 
it is intersected by the Madura and Jatinga rivers, which flow 
into the Barak in Cachar, and the Mahur which flows into the 
Diyung and so into the Brahmaputra on the Assam side. The 
country is a mass of hills—in some places of not more than 
1,000 feet in height, in others swelling into mountains with an 
altitude of 6,000 feet. The highest peaks are on the line of hills 
which separates North Cachar from Munnipoor, where they average 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. In the centre and west of the 
district there are few peaks of more than 3,000 feet. 

The scenery is of the most varied and beautiful description. 
The rivers are mostly filled with waterworn boulders, some- 
times of very large size, and sometimes worn away to mere 
pebbles, among which the water in the dry season winds its 
way in so many little rivulets, while in the rains it comes down 
in an almost irresistible torrent. The rivers are generally shallow, 
but here and there widen into deep pools overhung by lofty 
precipices, all bright with hill bamboos, ferns and moss, while 
the water is so clear that every stone can be seen toa depth of at 
least six feet. There is no such thing as a plain except towards 
the west, where there is a large stretch of level land which has 
been cultivated by the Mikirs. Occasionally a bit of level ground 
may be found on the river banks, but only here and there. The 
hills are covered en-the tops with a kind of evergreen oak, and 
lower down with nageshar, jharoil, and other timber trees. In places 
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there are great numbers of a tree they call karam, which grows to 
a great size; it very much resembles a plane tree. This forest jg 
intermingled with patches of bamboo and grass jungle which have 
sprang up where the land has been joomed. Here and there mag- 
nificent views may be found, but the paths generally pass through 
dense jungle in which little can be seen. The view from the top of 
Nenglo, a Naga poonjee, is, perhaps, as goodasany. The peak is 
one of the chain of hills which divides the valley of the Jhinam from 
the valley of the Jhiri. The country here seems like some vast 
sea which has been suddenly transformed into earth, so various are 
the shapes and sizes of the mountains. No village is to be seen, 
nothing but dense forest, with a clearing here and there, which 
marks the site of an old jyoom. Onthe east the eye reaches far 
into the mountains of Munnipoor, on the west nearly to the . 
Khasia. hills, and on the south to the plain country of Cachar, It 
is only on the north that the view is at all confined, and even 
there the country of the Angamee Nagas can at times be seen. 
The forests are full of life, but are so dense that beasts and 
birds are more often heard than seen. Among the larger animals 
rhinosceros and wild elephants are found in parts ; tigers, leopards, 
bears, sambur and barking deer occur more or less abundantly 
in most places, and monkeys (huluks and lungoors) are found 
everywhere, and a large kind of black squirrel is common ; among 
the birds the greater and lesser hornbills are very conspicuous, 
while jungle fowl and kaleege pheasants are to be met with in 
most places. The rivers swarm with fish of which the mahseer is, 
perhaps, most abundant. 

The population is about 35,000, consisting of Nagas, old Kookies 
who may more properly be ealled Tipperahs, new Kookies, 
Cacharies, and Mikirs. The Cacharies are most numerous, and the 
Mikirs fewest; the latter are only found in a few villages 
to the west. A Naga poonjee is always a long street of long low 
thatched houses with roofs touching the ground on either side, 
round which stray pigs and fowls innumerable. All the road is 
strewn with stones erected to the dead, on which their descendants 
sit in the evening and drink their rice-beer. Some of these stones 
are very curious; they are supported by three or four smaller 
stones placed as uprights, and exactly resemble an ancient British 
cromiech on a small scale. The Nagas calculate the greatness of 
their ancestors by the size of their tombstones. One Naga in 
showing his grandfather's graye was most proud to tell that it 
eost more to bring it to its place than any other tombstone in 
the village. Occasionally a stake may be seen fixed im the street 
in front. of a house, from which hangs the skull of a freshly 
killed’ metna or buffalo; this is a sign that a death has taken 
place, and the beast has been sacrificed. Toa very rich man 
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three or four buffaloes will be sacrificed, to a very poor man 
only a pig, while in all cases as many of the neighbours as possible 
are feasted. At each end of the village, generally on the highest 
point of land, stands a dekha chang, and if the village is large, 
there is occasionally a third in the middle, The village is gene- 
rally surrounded by gardens in which grow ‘sugarcane, almonds, 
and wild raspberries, and a little apart from the dwelling-houses 
stand the rice golahs in a place by themselves to avoid the danger 
of fire. Round all is generally a slight attempt at a stockade, 
while across the path is a ditch with a plank thrown over it which 
serves as a drawbridge. The dekha chang is the great institution 
of a Naga poonjee, it is a kind of guard-house where all the 
young men of the place keep watch at night and spend the 
greater part of the day. It is built in the same way as the 
other houses, but is a good deal larger and higher; in front are 
raised seats where the greater part of the village assemble in the 
evening and drink rice-beer, while the young men practise running 
and jumping,-and putting the stone, of which they are very fond. 
Inside it is fitted up with benches arranged in the form of two 
squares, and in the middle of each a fire is constantly burning. 
Round the walls are ranged their spears, daos and shields made 
of bamboo wicker-work, plain or covered with a bear’s hide. Above, 
fastened to the rafters, are innumerable skulls of buffaloes, metnas 
and wild boars, which have been killed in the chase or sacrificed, 
while from the rafters hangs a basket full of cups made of bam- 
boo, each with a little ladle inside from which they drink rice- 
beer, while in the background are generally a few pigs and two 
old women perpetually grinding flour from rice for the manufacture 
of beer. During the night a watch is kept and the streets are 
regularly patrolled by the young men. The dekha chang is also 
used as a guest house for the reception of any friendly strangers 
who may visit the village. The women have also a house of their 
own called the dekhi chang, where the unmarried girls are 
supposed to live ; only very young children live entirely with their 
parents. 

The Nagas.are a very religious people and will do nothing of 
importance without sacrificing a fowl or pig, or offering up some 
eggs or beer. Certain parts of the forest are supposed to be the 
abode of deities, and no traveller passes without plucking a branch 
off the nearest tree and putting it on a large heap of former 
offerings, which is surrounded by a number of egg-shells stuck 
on sticks and bones of animals that have been sacrificed. But, like 
all savage tribes, their worship seems to be directed to the averting 
an evil rather than.the attainment of a good. 

For dress both men and women wear a cloth curiously bordered 
aud marked with triangular-shaped patches of red and black, 
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which they weave from cotton of their own production. The men 
wear it tied round their waists, leaving an end hanging down in 
front only, while the women wrap it round the body. Both men 
and women wear bracelets and armlets of brass, and earrings of 
brass, from which hang beetles’ wings, feathers, bits of straw, leaves 
flowers, or anything that looks bright and pretty. The men wear 
bands of cane round the leg just below the knee, and both 
sexes wear necklaces of coloured cane, beads, or pieces of conch 
shell. In one tribe the women when they are dancing, wear 
circlets of coloured bamboo on their heads, and the men have 
pieces of the beak of the great hornbill which project on each side 
of their face like horns. 

Their dances are very pretty. They all come down in procession, 
led by their band, which consists generally of a drum or two and 
a pair of brass cymbals ; this is followed by the men carrying the 
tail feathers of the great hernbill all dressed in their best, and 
sometimes with their legs painted white ; lastly, come the girls led 
by the eldest and gradually dwindling down to small creatures of 
about seven. . They are all dressed exactly alike and walk in regular 
order; when they reach the dancing place, they divide into two 
parties, each led by two or three men followed by girls, They 
seem to have a great variety of dances ; new ones are to be seen in 
every village. Each dance has its own peculiar song which is 
chanted by the whole village. 

Their war-dances are very savage performances. They are gene- 
rally danced by the older men, who are supposed to know more 
about such matters. Each man is armed with his spear and the large 
shield, at the top of which he carries a quiver full of pdngis, we., 
small sharpened stakes of bamboo which they stick in their path 
during a retreat. One of these dances represents a fight and 
retreat, another a bear-hunt, and one is supposed to be danced 
after a victory when they come home in triumph with the heads of 
their enemies which are placed in the middle while they dance round 
them. ‘The whole proceeding invariably winds up with a “ Ho” or 
shout. They begin very slowly, each side repeating “ho ;” this gets 
gradually faster till they get into a perfect whirl .of excitement, 
yelling as only savages can and throwing their spears into the air. 

They have hardly any brass or earthen vessels; every- 
thing is made of wood. A man may often be seen hacking at a 
large log with his dao to make a single plate, and they use 
bamboo chungas to cook their rice and also for. bringing water. 
They have no cattle at all and only a few goats, buffaloes or 
metnas, which they keep entirely for their flesh, as they do not 
drink their milk or use them in ploughing. Their cultivation !s 
entirely by jooming, and they prefer grass or bamboos to forest 
jungle. A joom is generally cultivated for three years, when it 1s 
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deserted and a fresh site selected. In the jooms rice, cotton, pep- 
per, and pumpkins are all grown simultaneously, and each is 
reaped as it grows ripe. A small quantity of tobacco is sometimes 
crown ; but they smoke very little, and only use it now and then 
for chewing. Their only tools are the dao, a rough kind of axe, 
apd a short-handled hoe. 

The Nagas never come into our courts, as serious crime is 
very rare among them and they settle petty disputes among 
themselves ; in every village there is a headman (and sometimes 
two) called the ganboora; he is assisted by a counsellor called 
maithai. Each village has its own boundaries, and they exact rent 
from any other Nagas who may venture to joom within their 
limits, though they do not interfere with Kookies or Cacharies. 

They are a very merry lively race, and very inquisitive ; they 
never tire of examining one’s clothes and tent, and they have the 
cift, rare enough among natives of this country, of being thoroughly 
able to appreciate a joke. 

A Kookie village is built rather differently from a Naga 
village. The houses are~nearly square and generally built on 
a machan, under which the fowls and pigs live. The fronts of the 
houses are adorned with skulls and skins of animals and bills of 
the hornbill. There is no dekha chang ; the women may generally 
be seen in front of their houses weaving or making purries of raw 
cotton. The Kookies, (we refer to the new Kookies only) came 
from the south of Cachar, about 1850, from whence they were dri- 
ven by the continued attacks of the Lushais. There is not much 
between them and the old Kookies, who are Tipperahs and seem 
to have come to the country about 70 years ago, The principal 
tribes are the Thadoo, Changsan, Sairem, Klangem, Oiboo Hulang, 
Laichang, Ghalte, Chilu‘and others, but there is very little difference 
between them, as they all intermarry and speak the same language. 
The proper dress of a Kookie is a large square sheet which is 
thrown loosely over the shoulders ; this is still the dress worn in 
remote villages, but most of the Kookies in the plains have taken to 
wearing a dhuti as well. The women wear a cloth tied across the 
breasts and going down to the knees. Both men and women dis- 
tend the lobe of the ear by inserting pieces of bamboo till it is about 

two inches in width, and then they insert a large silver ring shaped 
like the tire of the wheel of a railway carriage, while they some- 
times wear a bead of cornelian in it. They have necklaces of cor- 
uelian and amber which are valued at immense prices ; these are 
not often given to the women who are obliged to content them- 
selves with common beads of ‘which they wear as many as 
they can get. 

Ata marriage poojah is performed and much spirit is drunk for 
three days, The bride is always sold by her father; in a late instance 
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two gongs, a metna, and forty rupees in cash were paid for a Kookie 
girl, and this is by no means an unusual price. The Kookies never 
have more than one wife, who has to do nearly all the work of the 
house ; the women are valued more for their working powers than 
their good looks. After a death the body is generally kept for some 
days above ground before it is buried, while all the village feasts ; a 
trophy is erected over the grave, covered with horns and skulls ‘of 
animals. The great desire of a Kookie is to accumulate as many 
gongs and metnas as possible. ‘They attach absurd prices to these 
gongs ; fifty to a hundred rupees is @ common price, but a much 
higher price is occasionally paid for old renowned gongs, some of 
which have been handed down as _ heirlooms for many generations. 
A metna is worth on the average about forty rupees. 

The Kookie system of theology is peculiar. Their principal gods 
are Pathin and Nungjai; these deities are propitious and supposed 
to live in the Bhuban hills in Cachar. The spirits who are hostile 
to man, are Koushi, Pilha, Guamkan the god of the forest, Tukan the 
household god, and Pasaim—a deity which strikes men dead.. After 
death the Kookies become Alhar, which appears to mean a dis- 
embodied spirit, though its primary sense is the life ; it is supposed 
to be situate in the liver. After spending some time in this state, 
they turn into butterflies and are at last dissolved into water, a very 
hopeless future to look forward to, Their government is strictly 
aristocratic ; in every village there is a housha or king, and a 
houshanuya, or councillor; the former receives tribute from every 
house and has a share in every animal killed in the chase; the 
office is hereditary. They cultivate by jooming, always picking 
out the most dense forest jungle they can find ; they say that where 
the nageshar tree grows most plentifully they get the best crops ; 
they do a great deal of damage to the forests. They will eat almost 
anything, except, perhaps, dogs, which the Nagas are so fond of, 
and they cannot do without their beer which they manufacture 
for themselves. 

The old Kookies or Tipperahs are rather more civilised ; 
they seem to have come to the district some 60 or 70 years 
ago. Their principal tribes are called Kelma, Bete, Rangkol, 
Sanchurai, Morshai and Ranglon, but there is very little 
difference between them; their headman is called Ghalim, and the 
next in rank Kabor. Their dances are very uninteresting; one 
man capers about while the rest sit round ina circle, singing 
songs in an old dialect which is little understgod now-a-days. 
For musical instruments they have a kind of pipe made of bam- 
boos attached to a gourd ; they also knock bamboo chungas against 
the ground and beat a metna’s horn with astick. Gongs are 
occasionally used. The men while dancing sometimes carry 4 
dao, and stick a plume of the feathers of the bhimraj into the 
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knot of hair at the back of their heads. The women are always 
smoking a peculiar kind of pipe ; the smoke is drawn through a 
cmall bamboo chunga which contains water, and this, when well 
impregnated with smoke, is put into small bottles and given to 
the men, who refresh themselves with a nip of it every now and 
then. Among the Lushais, who are really Kookies, every great 
chief has a smoking girl attached to his suite. 

The Cacharies are the most numerous of the hill tribes and 
look on themselves as superior to the rest, both because they 
profess to be Hindoos and because they formerly ruled the country. 
Their leading men take the title of Burman and are strict 
Hindoos, while the common people, whose surname is Dao, will 
eat pigs and fowls, and are by no means particular; in fact, in 
some villages, they are very much like the Nagas. They weave a 
a kind of cloth peculiar to themselves with a red and blue border 
worked in a kind of Turkish pattern. They are not very active and 
much given to opium eating. Each village has a headman, but 
he does not seem to be held in much respect. This tribe seems 
to have come originally from the east and must have been, if we 
can judge, from their old monuments which yet remain, closely 
connected with the Burmese. The oldest city of theirs, of which 
we know with certainty, is at Dimapur in the Naga hills. Major 
Godwin Austen has given a full account of it in the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal No. 1 for 1874. From thence they moved down to Maibong, 
about seven miles west of Assaloo, where there are still remains of 
an extensive brick wall, with two tanks and a small stone building 
which was probably atomb. There are also two stone figures lying in 
the jungle with a Burmese cast of features and their hair done in 
knots. Other remains are said to exist, but the jungle is so dense 
that their discovery is a work of time. Thence they moved 
down to Khaspur at the foot of the hills, where they founded 
avother city ; they say they took the place from the Dehans whom 
they conquered and enslaved. 

The Mikirs are the only remaining tribe, and they are not 
very numerous ; they are entirely confined to the west on the 
borders of the Khasia hills, where they have made large clearances. 
Their principal divisions are the Hamri (which is considered the 
best tribe), the Rangan, Kilin, and Dumrah, the lowest of all. They 
say, they originally came from the neighbourhood of Gowhatty 
where remains of their old cities still exist, but the accuracy of 
this is doubtful, They weave a peculiar kind of cloth of broad 
red and white stripes. They are a fine set of men, much resembling 
the Khasias, and are very industrious and hardworking. Sons do 
not leave their father’s house on being married, but bring their 
wives home with them; many families are often found living 
under the same roof. Most of them profess Hinduism, but it is 
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in a very modified form and consists principally in abstaining from 
a They have a dekha chang in their villages, and burn their 
ead. 

The previous history of North Cachar is difficult to trace, but 
it never seems to have been a settled country, nor to have been 
subject to any one king, unless, indeed, the nominal sovereignty of 
the Cacharies can be considered as a settled Government. It has 
always consisted of a series of village communities composed 
of people of several different tribes, and all practically independent 
and warring on each other at their own will. Even now in our 
villages no man ever thinks of going to cut his joom without 
taking his arms with him, and while the parents are away the 
children are carefully locked up in the guard-house. 

The Nagas are the oldest settlers, if not the aborigines, of North 
Cachar ; we find that every other tribe has traditions of having 
lived in some other country. The Munnipoories also have no 
such tradition, and they appear to be a branch of the Naga race, 
although they indignantly deny it themselves ; their women dress 
almost exactly like Nagas, especially the girls who wear their hair 
cut short over their foreheads in a precisely similar manner to the 
Nagas. It is curious, too, that the king and queen of Munnipoor 
at their coronation are dressed in full Naga costume, and if a Munni- 
poori loses his caste, he has to live three years in a Naga village 
when he recovers it. The Angamies and the race called Koupuis 
by Colonel Dalton are both branches of the same stock ; the latter 
are identical with the Nagas of the North Cachar hills, Koupui 
being merely their Munnipoori name, Colonel Dalton is of opinion, 
though he is not supported by Colonel Macculloch, that the Kookies 
and Nagas are of the same race, but this does not seem likely ; 
their manners, customs, and dress are totally different, while their 
languages also differ materially, although it must be admitted that 
a close comparison will show many words common to both. Sucha 
comparison cannot be attempted here, in fact we do not yet possess 
sufficient knowledge of these dialects to be able to make a com- 
parison which would be thoroughly trustworthy, nor is an article 
like the present a suitable place for such a discussion ; but we may 
briefly state that, though the affinities between the Kookie, Naga, 
and Munnipoori languages are such as to show a common origin, 
the difference as to manners and customs between the Kookies and 
the rest is so great that we may be quite sure there can have been 
little connection with the Nagas for many years. The Mikirs and 
Cacharies speak dialects which are totally distinct from these and 
of which the origin is very uncertain. 

The whole country is nominally under one Government, and a 

tax of one rupee for each house is collected, but the sub-divisional 
head-quarters were removed from Assaloo in 1866, and the people 
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now have very litt!e intercourse with Europeans. The Nagas cer- 
tainly look upon themselves as their own masters. All the tribes 
might be much benefited by an improved system of cultivation 
and by the use of better tools, but all this is, of course, a work of 
time and cannot be accomplished uatil the country is opened 


out by roads, 
G. H. D. 
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Arr. VII.—INFALLIBILITY. 


1.—TZhe Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegianee : 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon’ble W. E. 
ladstone, M.P. London: 1874. 


2.—Vaticanism: An Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By 
the Right Hon’ble W. E. Gladstone, MP. London : 1875, 


ee XACTLY like a carcase” (perinde ac si cadaver )—this is 

the celebrated description of that consummate self-sur- 
render which the founder of the Jesuits required of his disciples, 
It describes, however, the spirit not of the Society only, but of all 
who heartily and logically accept the theory of Infallibility 
resident in an infallible authority. 

The papers at Home are complaining of the shower of pam- 
phlets on this subject, especially in the political aspect in which 
it has been viewed. We may, however, risk an article in India. 

The famous lucubration by Mr. Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees 
was the bombshell which began the explosion. The perversion, 
indeed, of a man of the rank and political position of the Marquis 
of Ripon may have brought the idea prominently before the 
active mind of one of his former ministerial associates ; but a man 
of Mr. Gladstone’s reach of thought could scarcely have avoided the 
subject. His earnestness, his religious character, his general and 
theological knowledge, his foresight, naturally suggested to him such 
a burning question. With that ability and boldness and single- 
hearted devotion which distinguish him, he has launched his shell, 
powerful and terrible as one of the heavy shot thrown by the mighty 
engines of modern warfare. 

A succession of explosions * has followed rapidly. Cardinal 
Manning, Monsr. Capel, and many others have followed with fierce 
and repeated answers. On the other hand some of the ancient 
Roman Catholic gentry have given their views, acknowledging 
with regret aud extreme pain the difficulty pointed out in their 
position by Mr. Gladstone, The threat of excommunication on one 
of these gentlemen, and his answer to this severe sentence, have 
given different but equally moving results. 

The two answers of Dr. Newman; whose loss to the English 
Church both our late and present Premier so deeply lameut, 
have added distinct and striking elements to the tumult. 
“ Vaticanism,” a most telling reply of Mr. Gladstone’s ; the Articles 
on the Jesuits, and above all on the speeches of Pius IX. in the 
Quarterly—these and many other publications, beside the intermin- 
able serial and newspaper correspondence, have echoed and re-echoed 
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* Mr. Gladstone gives the list in his Vaticanism, Appendix A, p. 121. 
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the din of the fray. In fact, like thunder amidst mountains, 
the noise is still reverberating around us. 

The truth is, the question of an infallible authority is, as we called 
it, a “burning” question, It is one in which all men are more 
or less interested, for it touches the cardinal idea of human responsi- 
bility. Moreover, it is one about which English people, and the 
nations connected with them or sprung from them, have always 
felt especially sensitive. It was thought also that the great 
movement of the sixteenth century, whether regarded as Refor- 
mative or Deformative, had at all events practically eliminated this 
doctrine from the common purview of the civilised world. Yet all 
of a sudden it is seen and felt in our midst, and appears in a 
moment in the most startling aspect ; a new Ate with feet on earth 
and head in heaven, throwing the firebrands and ‘lighting the flames 
of discord where they would be least expected to break out. 

Men likewise feel, when they turn their eyes carefully on the 
unexpected phenomenon, that they ought not altogether to have 
been so unprepared. . Hardilood of assertion, trenchant statements, 
claims to indubitable certainty, are filling the atmosphere of human 
life. Poets are turned dogmatists, philosophers are preachers, men 
of science or letters are sublimely positive, not only in their own 
special province, but in that of morals and even of theology. No 
wonder, therefore, that in the domains of actual religion Infallibility 
should show itself with the loudest self-assertion and in the most 
defiant attitude ; and on the other hand that it should meet with the 
hardest opposition, and be submitted to the most searching analysis, 

One other observation also might have prepared us for the 
claim on the part of the Roman Church, or its Curia, or its head. 
The Romish body has practically been contracting from Catholic 
to Roman, from Roman to Ultramontane from Ultramontane to 
Curiatic (if we may coin the term to designate the Roman Eccle- 
siastical Government), and from Curiatic to Jesuitical. With 
the old ambition of Rome, the idea of a-claim to infallibility 
entered into the mind of the Roman Bishops. * It was heard at first 
in broken utterances, and contradicted again and again in the Church 
itself for a long season, but it developed itself with the stages briefly 
enumerated above. It staggered at times under the condemned 
heresy of a pope like Honorius; was bid to “Come down, come 
down, come down” by the threatening voices of the Henrys or the 
Fredericks of the early middle ages. It was subjected to the criti- 
cism of councils such as Constance or Basle, but it re-appeared 
again and again, and, though denied so late as by Roman Catholic 
authorities before the passing of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
yet it never Vanished away, and now all of a sudden, in contradic- 





* Nicholas [ seems to us the especial founder of the Medieval Papacy. 
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tion to these recent statements and at first sight to the whole 
idea of the time, it has at last taken definite and unmistakeable 
expression. ‘The infallible Pope has declared himself infallible, 
and his obsequious council soon unlearned its apparent dislike of 
the doctrine and its opposition to the Roman aggression. And the 
extraordinary spectacle of a number of learned, able and devout 
men unsaying their professions, defying history, trampling on 
facts, and crouching weary and disgusted but submissive at the feet 
of the Pontiff, was exhibited to a wondering world, while he 
placed on his aged head the crown of infallibility as the crown of his 
life and the consummation of the world’s spiritual history, 
From behind the Catholic came out the Roman, from behind 
the Roman the Ultramontane, from behind the Ultramoutane the 
Curia, from behind the Curia the Jesuit. Roman writers have 
dwelt much on the theory of development and no doubt there is a 
creat element of truth in the idea of development; but are the true 
canons of development observed in this process? Is it a develop- 
ment of life, or a process of death? Whatis the result—perinde ac 
sit cadaver? Is it like a dead body—areal and terrible corruption 
of the truth, or a living speaking divine oracle? Is it the Church 
animated with the glorious and Holy Spirit of perfect revelation, or 
is it as it were a corpse galvanised to unholy and audacious assump- 
tion? Is it Christ, or a Lie ? 

This we believe to be the real alternative pressed upon the world 
by the claim to infallible authority from whatever lips it may 
come, and it is surely a very serious and solemn alternative. 
It is the sense, however vague in many quarters, of the 
extreme importance of the question, and the immense weight 
of the principle at stake, which has made the sentence of the 
late so-called Ecumenical Council, and the Papal confirmation 
of it, awaken such a commotion as scarcely could be expected 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century. I[t is this 
which has brought no lessa man than a late Prime Minister 
of England, the foremost man of the country, a man at once 
of intense religious earnestness and of the greatest political 
liberality, into the controversial arena. It is this which has made 
the Papal claim such a trial to the noble-minded ancient Roman 
Catholics in England. It is this which has summoned Dr. New- 
man again out of his retired and solemn quiet to provide some 
explanation or defence for the startling addition (as we must call 
it) to his Creed. This has changed Déllinger, the most learned 
of German Roman Catholics, from a fervent supporter into a 

atient and persevering antagonist. The movements in Switzer- 
land, the Falk and other laws in the German Empire, the couflict 
between Romanism and Bismarck, the measures used by him ur- 
paralleled in this century against any form of religious belief, the 
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hesitating and anxious gaze of men on the painful strife ; the Old 
Catholic endeavour to re-constitute a Catholic Church in its 
primitive constitution and character ; the bitter hatred with which 
it is pursued—fines and imprisonments and exile for recalcitrant 
maintainers of the new doctrine, if indeed it be new,—all these and 
other phenomena turn our minds persistently toward this subject, 
which we propose to consider chiefly in its moral aspect. Its 
political character is in higher and abler hands, and perhaps here 
in India affects us less than if we were in the midst of the home 
turmoil. Our sketch must necessarily be most brief and imperfect. 

We feel as members of the English Ciurch that we make no 
pretence to any infallibility ourselves.* Indeed, we stand almost 
alone in distinctly disclaiming for ourselves or others any such 
assumption as is more or less laid claim to by Greece and Rome, 
and implicitly by most of the Protestant denominations. We 
enjoy our prerogative of humility in this respect, and perhaps 
are better able to discuss the matter simply and argumentatively 
because of the lowly but truthful standing-point from which we 
ourselves gaze upon it. 

We propose then to consider ; firstly, what the claim of infalli- 
bility really is ; secondly, what the moral consequences are which 
follow uponit; thirdly, why the apprehension of these consequences 
so engages men’s minds, and gives such overwhelming interest to 
what might be regarded as a mere scholastic question, as when men 
debated how many angels could stand on a needle’s point, or as 
a question foreign to ourselves and from which we might stand 
aside and leave the combatants to fight &@ owtrance with one 
another, while we contemplated the scene from the calm heights 
of indifference, as the spectators in the Coliseum looked down on 
the arena and the ten thousand combatants “ butchered to make 
a Roman holiday.” 

It has been epigrammatically stated by a modern sceptical 
writer + that. “ orthodox Christians at the present day may be 
divided into two broad classes, one of which professes to base 
the Church upon the Bible, and the other the Bible on the 
Church.” His attempt is to show that both are in error; but he 
implies that in both cases there will be a claim to infallibility ; this 
is, however, to draw a conclusion which we would reject, and it 
should at once be observed that a real claim to infallibility implies 
in its very nature that it is made by a person or persons, whether 
singly or collectively. Those who base the Church on the Bible, 
and those who base the Bible on the Church, may both be 
able to give reasons for their faith, neither in reality need they 
be inconsistent. There is no doubt that the lines of the Church 





* See Articles 18 and 21. { Supernatural Religion, Introd., p. xvii, 
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are laid down in the Bible and that so far the Church is based 
on the Bible, and on the other hand there is the witness given by 
the Church to the Bible, the testimony that it is the Word of 
God, which has its worth and power. The two arguments are 
not contradictory statements in reality but converging arguments, 
and meet to strengthen and corroborate one another. Not, however, 
if they are joined to the claim of infallibility ; then indeed they 
may be held to exclude one another. If I hold that I can 
infallibly interpret Scripture, then I shut out the Church. If 
the Church holds that it can infallibly interpret the Scripture, 
it supersedes it in reality, but not else. 

The idea, therefore, of infallibility residing or deposited upon 
earth, involves the idea of an_ infallible person or persons,* 
who are singly or collectively an infallible authority, so that 
on any question whatever within their province in which 
they claim infallibility, they can infallibly pronounce on the 
truth or falsehood of any statement, the right or the wrong in 
any question of duty. 3 

But another observation is necessary,f viz., that the infallible 
authority should know the certainty and be the measure of his own 
nfallibility. Suppose a man calling himself infallible takes his 
Bible into his hand, and is perfectly sure that he can infallibly 
interpret it, he may make the strangest errors and show the 
utmost ignorance of the language, but when he gives his decision, 
he does #t as an authority to which all must bow in all matters of 
belief and conduct. 

Now, let us see the claim of the opposite extreme. We cannot 
do better than take the words of the Vatican Decree{ which Mr. 
Gladstone has quoted in the original Latin, of which we give 
the translation. ‘“ We teach and define it to be a divinely revealed 
dogma, that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, 1.e., 
when, in discharge of the office of pastor and teacher of all Christians, 
he, by virtue of his supreme Apostolical authority, detines that 
any doctrine regarding faith or morals must be held by the 
Universal Church, is endowed, by the Divine assistance promised to 
him in St. Peter, with that infallibility with which the 
Divine Redeemer willed that His Church should be armed io 
defining doctrine regarding faith and morals. Therefore the 
definitions of the aforesaid Roman Pontiff are irreformable of them- 
selves and not on account of the consent of the Church.” 

Here, again, it has been justly observed that this is not a 





* lt is persons and rules that + An infallible authority is certain 
are infallible, not what is brought in every particular case that may 
into acts or committed to paper. arise. P. 218. 

Newman's Grammar of Assent, % The Vatican Decrees, p. 16. 
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constitution made by the Couneil but promulgated in it, and that 
by the person himself who claims the power on his own sole 
prerogative ; and, moreover, that the apparent limitation of its 
cathedra is in reality unmeaning, as he who is to pronouuce can 
infallibly assert that he is competent to decide infallibly when 
he ought to speak. It can in reality only mean that he must be 
speaking seriously and with an intention to decide, not making 
an observation or cutting a joke. 

The claim to infallibility is not wholly a new claim, as both its 
impugners and defenders have pointed out. Nay, its assiguation 
personally to the Pope of Rome is, we should say, apparently the 
very first object of all the manuals either of theology or 
canonical law put into the hands of the Roman elergy for their 
instruction and guidance. The whole system impressed upon 
them seems imbued with this one predominant idea. We 
have before us one of these compendia of the canon law 
and we find the inculcation of this truth “cropping up,” often 
unexpectedly and out_of the general connection, in every dis- 
cussion and in every chapter. Thus even ecclesiastical law 
itself and its necessary existence are based on this infallibility ; 
nut the reverse, as would at first seem natural.* Ecclesiastical 
law is also necessarily gust when the ecclesiastical legislator 
is divinely infallible in the government of the Church. Hence 
another Papal writer defines the canon law itself to be a code 
of laws established by the autherity of the Pope, by which the 
faithful are guided to the proper object of the Church.t 

It need scarcely be added that all other laws, civil and common 
and international, are inferior and subject to the canonical as 
defined above. It is, moreover, sufficient that any law made by 
the Pope should be published at Rome. It is then universally 
binding. The opinion that Papal laws are not binding unless 
received by the Churches (as maintained, ¢.g., by Febronius) is 
an abomination. For it is to be held that all Papal laws are 
binding, before any acceptation, by the power of Divine institution. 

Hence it follows that any concordats between the Court of 
Rome and asovereign can only have a one-sided obligation. They 
are mutual contracts which bind by the law of nature and the law 
of nations, but by Divine right concordats depend on the supreme 
power of the Supreme Pontiff, who, therefore, alone can grant, 
modify, interpret them, and judge of their sincere fulfilment.t 
Hence even canonical law itself when natural, although confirmed 
by a concordat, must give way if necessary.§ The Pope can cancel 
it through the power which is inherent in him, and which he cannot 


re Corpus Juris Canoilici, by Mau- ; C. J. C. Maupried, 69. 
pried, vol.i.,p.17, 0 C. J. C. Maupried, 99. 
+ Bouix Tract, de princ., p. 63, 
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abdicate, But it may be said, there is the body of the Church 
and its ministry—a ministry even by the statements ef Rome of 
divine origin, and which the Pope himself cannot abolish. Again, 
this body and ministry might be collected together in represen- 
tation and become an Ecumenical Council, and this Council, as it 
itself pronounced when held at Constance, might hold itself superior 
to the Pope and claim infallibility against him. 

This, therefore, must be put down by declaring that the Council 
can only legally exist as convoked hy a Pope, and that none of its 
decisions can be binding in opposition to the Pope, nor without 
his approval and expressed confirmation. 

Hence it follows at once that the Council can only be a kind of 
nimbus about a Pope’s head. Heis the absolute ruler and judge ; 
the ministry aud the body of the faithful can only lend a glory, 
not any force whatever to his decisions, He is the faithful, he is 
the ministry, he is the Council, He personally is the one sole 
infallible authority. 

Let us then take the definition of infallibility, now that we have 
seen that, even with such a vast collective body, it claims and 
must claim to be centred in one person. It is essentially a per- 
sonal claim. We choose the definition given in the compendium 
which we have used. 

“ Ynfallibility is that prerogative of knowing and teaching 
perfectly certain truth without any danger of error, Goa 
alone, who is Supreme Truth, is infallible by nature. The 
infallibility of the Church therefore is not human. It is nothing 
else than that very infallibility of God, who reveals and entrusts 
His truth to His Church, who with and by the Church interprets, 
defines, and teaches truth as revealed by God Himself. The Pope 
and his Councils are not infallible as men, but as ambassadors, 
sent by God, rejoicing in the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
Who with them and by them defines and teaches, and cannot 
permit them to err in teaching, for then God Himself, which isa 
blasphemy to utter, would be the author of error, Wherefore the 
Pope and Ezumenical Councils, the teaching Church, are infallible 
with the infallibility of God.”* But as Ecumenical Councils 
have no real voice, except by and through the Pope, it follows that 
the Pope is the teaching Church, and is infallible with the infalli- 
bility of God. 7 

This sounds sufficiently startling, but it is the regular and 
accredited teaching of the manuals and compendiums and all 
the books of canonical jurisprudence of theology and casuistry 
which have been favoured at Rome for many years. But while it 
lay hid in these times, and was only quietly inculcated, denied 
from time to time, as in the English debates about Roman Cathouic 


* Vol. i., 154,- 
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emancipation, whenever it seemed necessary to dissimulate, 
then repeated again in the instruction of youth and the edu- 
cation of the ministry, it did not startle men much. If re-called 
publicly for consideration at any time, it was viewed as a thing of 
the past, adream which had never been realised, or an antiquated 
claim which was never intended to be seriously used. 

But after two or three notes of preparation, notwithstanding 
the reclamation of the ablest and most learned men in the 
Romish Church, and in spite of the doubt and amazement 
of the civilised world, it was proposed in the most startling 
shape for the universal acceptance of men. A so-called Ecume- 
nical Council was convoked to give it not force indeed but dignity. 
On that Council, recalcitrant at first, it was eventually forced. Tt 
has been announced and proclaimed to be the crowning glory of 
the present Pontiff. He stands before the world as crowned with 
the “ Infallibility of God,” and his Church must intellectually 
stand before him perinde ac si cadaver, silent and swaying at his 
motion as a dead body. — S ag 

We have chosen one or two solemn statements .and affirma- 
tions, in which the claim to infallible authority is put forth. It 
would be perfectly endless work to multiply them, for it is singular 
how in all modern Roman teaching, every argument and dis- 
cussion runs up and down into the most trenchant and startling 
reiterations of this Papal infallibility—all is grounded in it, all 
power springs from it and returns into it. Not only does it 
show itself solemnly in these and similar treatises, in Curias 
and Councils and on the actual Cathedra; but it can gambol 
and sing and joke about itself without the least relaxation of 
its intensity. 

Mr. Gladstone has done good work in this point ; for this aspect 
of the claim makes men feel that it is intended to be now a real 
power whether of life or death, if it can possibly become so, 
When men prattle on any subject to children, and joke with men 
about it, and make it the constant theme of answers, speeches, 
harangues, it is plainly occupying their minds and desires, “Out 
of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

It is well, then, that the sayings of the present Pope have been 
produced, that the direct personality of this claim, and the intention 
of him who claims it to apply it, may be fully understood. 

“We had already and often seen infallibility in full dress in 
peacock’s plumes, infallibility fenced about with well-set lines of 
theological phrases, impenetrable by us the multitude, the un- 
initiated. He has shown us infallibility in the closet, infallibility 
in dishabille, infallibility able to cut its capers at will, to indulge 
in its wildest romps witlr freedom and impunity.”* 


_— 








* Quarterly Review, January 1875, p, 301, attributed to Mr, Gladstone. 
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It can only be a matter of great moment which brings such an 
expression of grim humour on the usually severe austerity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s face, and it seems to us that we owe him a rea} 
debt of gratitude for having brought forth the claim out of its 
quiet seedplot into the sight of all workers in the world’s great 
field, that we may really understand what is at work amongst 
us. ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

We have thus partly fulfilled our first object, viz., the ascertain- 
ment of what the claim of infallibility really is, and have seen that 
it must be absolute and concentrated in a person, but in order 
to appreciate it more exactly and grasp it more completely, 
another observation is necessary. 

Roman writers maintain that the infallibility of the Church 
is to be understood in a double sense, as Active and Passive, 
“ The active infallibility is that which, according to God’s promise, — 
the Chief Pontiff, as the successor of Peter and the Vicar of 
Christ, and the Bishops taken as a College, that is, with the Pope 
their head, defining and teaching, enjoy. Passive infallibility is 
that by which all the Churzh, all the faithful, by believing every- 
thing that active infallibility teaches, are preserved from error by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. First, the Bishops enjoy this 
infallibility in their individual teachings by teaching conformably 
to the Church’s doctrine. All the faithful possess the same infalli- 
bility, by believing conformably to the doctrine of their pastors 
and the Church.”* 

Here also we see that each prelate and each individual possesses 
infallibility as a personal prerogative, but it is oddly called 
a passive endowment. We do not, however, wish to discuss those 
points at present, nor to chop logic or split straws. The idea 
is evidently that which Dr. Newman calls certitude, which he 
implies can only be the inheritance of Romanists. His tests 
are that it follows on investigation and proof, that it is accom- 
panied by a specific sense of intellectual satisfaction and repose, and 
that it is irreversible? Surely, the accomplished author cannot 
deny that men whom he would denominate heretics, that an Angli- 
can, a Baptist, a Hindu, a Brahmist, may and do declare unflinch- 
ingly and to the last that they possess this certitude, and that 
their certitude can stand these tests perfectly. There is no such 
qualification as Dr. Newman’s in the modern Roman teaching ; 
personal obedience to a personal instructor is all that is 
required. 

Dr. Newman in his reply to Mr. Gladstone has a curious dis- 
quisition upon conscience and its authority. He places it apparently 
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before the Pope,* but seems to indicate that in fact the two 
cannot come into collision, because the Pope lays down general rules, 
while conscience judges in particulars. But as the Pope, accor- 
ding to Dr. Newman, must decide in detail in faith and morals, 
his statements seem scarcely self-consistent. 

His chapter on conscience is both powerful in itself and inter- 
esting to us, beeause his old face and form re-appear in it. He 
cannot shake off Bishop Butler. That Anglican theologian and his 
grand argument on conscience emerges from time to time, and 
often unexpectedly, in Dr. Newman’s writings, and in the midst of 
the storms and waves of controversy. Alto prospiciens summé 
placidum caput extulit undd.t We always greet the vision with 
intense satisfaction, although it seems to us sometimes out of 
harmony with the argument which the writer is maintain- 
ing. It reminds us of his ability and originality, of his 
devotion to truth, and of the ancient days when his words seemed to 
us well-nigh oracular. It always counts as an evidence in our 
favour, however he may deny the consequence. 

But in the modern teaching of Rome, under the influence, it is 
believed, of what Dr. Newman himself called “an insolent and 
aggressive faction,” there seems to us no room in passive infallibility 
for any such qualification or limitation. The claim is not to certi- 
tude, as we think, in Dr. Newman’s sense but in that of the Roman 
Manuals, z.¢., absolute and untested certitude—the certitude, in a 
word, of persons who are certain that they cannot be wrong. 
Roma locuta est, causa finita est. I need not argue or reason ; 
I have only to be moved perinde ac si cadaver. 

The Pope speaks, the Bishop echoes, the Priest re-echoes, the 
layman passively acquiesces, and is sure that he is right. Such 
seems to us the modern Roman notion of infallible authority, 
now made an absolute article of faith which must be believed on 
pain of eternal damnation. 

We have next to consider what are the moral consequences of 
this dogma. The political have been admirably summarised by 
Mr. Gladstone, and brought out more and more clearly in the 
whole controversy. It would not be becoming for us to ven- 
ture on this discussion, when such statesmen and politicians have 
been arguing it out, We only profess to treat—and that of necessity 
in a most imperfect way—of some of the moral results ; but before 
we can do this, we must endeavour to bring out upon the stage an 
important practical factor in the theory. We have no space’ to 
trace the development of the dogma, to go through the several 





* See Newman’s letter to Duke of I shall drink—to the Pope if you 
Norfolk, p. 89 and p..74, where he please; still to Conscience first, and 
says:—“ Certainly, if I am obliged to the Pope afterwards,” 
bring religion into after-dinner toasts + Virg. Ain, I, 
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stages which we mentioned, the Catholic, the Roman, the Papal : 
we must satisfy ourselves with the last which we mentioned, yj2’ 
the Jesuitical. It has been observed by a late writer on this 
matter that there are now in the Roman obedience four parties 
which correspond to the stages which we have enumerated. 
Whether they can live long together as a “ happy family,” remains 
yet to be seen. The old Catholics, whom the first party mentioned 
much resembles, by their separation and excommunication indicate 
a great and serious and growing incompatibility. However, we are 
trespassing out of the lines of our subject. 

For, in order to trace the moral effects of the dogma, we must 
revert to the last stage in the process. The Jesuit hides behind the 
Pope’s chair, but he is felt to be there. Now and then there is a 
little game of bo-peep, and the Jesuit shows himself, but he retires 
again as soon as possible. Still he is believed to influence the Pope 
and to have increased infinitely in influence lately. The last two 
dogmas pronounced by the Pope—two more crowns, as his 
flatterers whisper, added to the triple tiara—are with general 
consent attributed to the inspiration of the Order. -The books 

laced in the hands of theological students, and introduced 
into Ultramontane schools, are composed by or written under 
the tuition of Jesuits. Manuals for confessors come from the 
same source. 

Now it is especially in such works, especially those first named, 
that we must look for the moral consequences of which we are 
in search. We cannot therefore avoid the Jesuit. It is true that 
the Society before now has come into collision with the Papal 
anthority. Two very able articles in the Quarterly Review have 
given a sufficient sketch of its constitution and principles, and 
have pointed to the Chinese and Japanese and other Missions, 
in which rulings, briefs, messengers, legates, even a Cardinal 
legate of the Pope have been treated with the most persevering 
resistance and even scornful opposition and persecution by the 
members of the Order in those countries. The histories of 
Palafox and Cardinal Tournon are alone sufficient to demonstrate 
this and to divulge the opposition to the Pope in painful and 
shameful colours. 

But the cardinal instance is the condemnation and abolition 
of the Society by Pope Gangarnelli (Clement. XIV). The Society 
has endeavoured to explain away this infallible utterance. Bulls 
and briefs alike are utterances ex cathedra, and the sentence was 
given in a Papal brief, but the Jesuit writers sometimes allege 
that it was only a brief, sometimes that the Pope was surprised, 
sometimes that he published it against his conscience. Still it 
stands in the records of history, and was even sent to and confirmed 
by the Roman Church in general, if that could by any possibility 
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give further force to the Pontifical sentence. But the writers 
of the time were not scrupulous, nor have their followers been more 
so. “Sacrilegious and parricidal ” were the words which they used 
of Gangarnelli. The abuse of his act, the prophecies of his 
approaching and immediate death sounded loud round the Vatican. 
‘The writer in the Quarterly Review has expressed his astonishment 
that the able German author * whose History of the Jesuits is his 
theme, should revive the idea of his death by poison. The Reviewer's 
argument is able, but not so comprehensive as we could have 
wished. First, he omits to state that there is a suspicious circums- 
tance.in the Opinion of the physician Salicetti, who opened aud 
examined the Pope’s body. He pronounces for natural causes, but 
adds that he had before suffered at times from aberration of 
mind, as if the Jesuits were persuading him to justify their con- 
demuation of the Pope’s senteuce upon them by assigning to him 
these occasional fits of craziness in one of which they would argue 
he ventured on their suppression. ‘The Reviewer mentions also the 
ambassadors of Spain and Naples as contradicting the idea, but he 
omits to refer to the curious tetter of the French ambassador,+ who 
speaks in most ambiguous terms, and declares to his master that 
he will send a full account of the Pope’s death in another letter, 
which letter is lost, and apparently was never made public. Never- 
theless, the arguments against are strouger than the arguments for 
poison, and if even there was poison, there is no real evidence 
for ascribing such an act to any particular person. 

It was the expressions aud tones of the Jesuits themselves 
before and after Gangarneili’s death more than any direct evidence 
which brought upon them the terrible ruamour.; But these are now 
things of the past, and though oue of Gangarnelli’s successors is 
said to have replied, when questioned about favouring the Jesuits, 
that he remembered Clement XIV, yet this also seems apocry- 
phal, and certainly no one for a moment would even dream that any 
such motive of fear in any way actuated the present Pope. It is 
not by terrors that he would be influenced. On the contrary, he 
seems a willing and ready—shall we say head, or instrument, to 
the Society in its present movement. He appears to exult and 
triumph and almost sing for joy at the honour which he has 
conferred upon himself, as he was elevated with the idea that the 
Blessed Virgin would be especially flattered by the new honour 
which he had assigned her. But the dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, and of the Papal Infallibility are especially 
the objects of the Society; so that at all events for the present 
there would be harmony between the Pontiff and the General. 





* M. Huber, t Cardinal de Beruis, 
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Hence we may gather the moral consequences of the last mention- 
ed doctrine from the teaching of the modern theories of Jesuits, as 
both their own and those of Rome in general. a 

The first consequence then of the assumption of infallibility 
must be that ofunlimited self-confidence. In one of his pamphlets 
on this subject, Mr. Gladstone has collected some of the titles 
which the Pope takes to himself, or which he approves of others 
assigning to him. In the January article of the Quarterly the 
writer produces from the speeches of Pius, published with authority 
by Don Pasquale, assumptions of names, dignities and offices, which 
not only comprehend all earthly authority, but absorb those of 
prophet, priest, king, of Christ, of God Himself. We must refer 
to the article for the designations in which these pretensions are 
made, but our object at present is to show how curiously the 
claim of the Jesuit for his Society corresponds to these infallible self- 
assertions of the Pope. 

One has said (an assailant, indeed, of the Order, but on strong 
evidence) that not only do they teach that their Company is the 
chief ornament and most precious jewel of the Church, ‘so superior 
to all lay and clerical perfection that even the other religious 
Orders are by its side only “dead relics of past ages,”* but that 
the Church could not exist without it. The distinctions between 
the two are but mere accidents, there is a kind of hypostatical 
fellowship between them, the Pope and the General make one 
person. It follows that the Company participates in all the 
promises to the Church, and is infallible.+ But these, it may 
be said, are the accusations at least of an assailant. Take then 
the Company’s own words. There is a book which is named 
The Image of the first age of the Society. t Let us make 
some extracts from it. “ ‘The Synod of Trent thought Laynez 
not a man speaking from the pulpit, but a Prophet sent from 
heaven.” “Suarez is the common master of the age.” “See these 
heroes of God and religion amidst lightnings and coruscations and 
the fierce height of storms, amid the crash of thunderbolts, as it 
were receiving and even inviting the whole weight of heaven 
on themselves. They are born and come forth as helmed warriors, 
as said the prophet Isaiah, ‘A helmet of salvation on the head.’” 
« As God spake with Moses face to face, sospake He with Ignatius. 
How most like is he to Christ! There is no difference between 
the Society of Jesus and that founded by the Apostles. It is no 
new Order—only the renovation of the old. Hence the first and 
greatest miracle of the Society is the Society itself, and therefore 
it contains within itself the sum and number of miracles which 





* Francisco Pellico, p. 92. t Published A. D, 1640, p. 621. 
t+ Gioberti il J. M. iv 28, 
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are wrought by God and can be expected from the Society. It is 
the Society of Angels—human angels—new angels. The members 
of the Society are rivals of angelic purity, altogether joined to God 
their origin. O holy Society ! thou vanquishest and precedest san- 
dals, or pastoral staves, mitres, the cardinitial purple, sceptres, em- 
pires, crowns. We may apply the prognecty of the royal prophet 
concerning Zion (that is, the Church of God) to this least Society 
of Jesus. ‘Glorious things are spoken of thee, thou City of God.’ 
The Society of Jesus spread over the world fulfils the prophecy of 
Malachi. Jesus is the first and chief founder of the Society.” 

To multiply these quotations would be burdensome, and we 
shrink from reproducing more than a mere specimen of what in 
our ears has a ring of blasphemy ; but it is necessary to produce 
one ortwo of later date, lest the spirit which breathes in the 
passages already produced should seem merely a spectre out 
of long-buried ideas. And, perhaps, as the Pope secms especially 
to parallel himself with prophets, Apostles, Christ himself, when 
talking of his afflictions and (so-called) persecwtions, we may see 
the same pretensions in the Jesuit when he is suffering what he 
denominates persecution, or is speaking of any such afilictions or 
trials coming in past time upon the Society, even though it is a 
Papal hand which launched them. 

“Some minds know no other way of assisting truth and justice, 
except open war, public disputes, secret plots. Christian prudence 
knows better that Divine plan, by which ‘Sovereign Wisdom, 
sweetly ordering all things, reaches mightily from end to end; 
that Divine patience which is never wearied ; that Divine force 
of love and goodness, which is the worthiest and most efficacious 
weapon for winning glorious triumphs over human hearts; that 
Divine economy which endures the tares that it may not ruin the 
good wheat; that recondite craft,* in short, taught by Jesus 
Christ, which consists in setting before us as our one end the 
glory of God in the salvation of men, and as the means to this 
end, humility, patience, constancy, generosity, even if need be to 
pour out our own blood for God and men. See how superior to 
nature are these principles of prudence and strength.” 

“ Our lot is the Apostolical. Chosen for this by the Church and 
the Spirit of Christ which we teach in our rules, you never see 
us make use of dishonest management, interested intrigues, 
cabals, vile time-servings. But you may see us humbled, envied, 
calumniated, and yet in despite of this, blessed by all, exalted by 
all. Wherefore? Beause patience, charity, truth, have achieved 
the triumph and glory of God. Hence the Company shows how it 
is joined with Him (7.¢, Christ on the Cross) by its perpetual and 
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* Fran. Pellico, Qualla recondita astuzia infine insegnata da Jesu Chrishto. 
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straitest harmony with the Chureh. It suffers for righteousness’ 
sake and he lies who finds fault with it. Hence it can speak of 
its marvellous and consolatory resemblance with its Divine Leader 
and mounts its Calvary. with Christ to give the most perfect 
exhibition of generous humility. Its obedience is that one of 
the ‘counsels’ of Gospel morality, in which the ‘Deny your- 
self’ is fulfilled. It illuminates the world as to the wisdom ot 
Christ by practising it, and giving an example of it—the living 
image of the Nazarene,” 

The parody of the “ sublime self-assertion” * of Jesus seems to 
us too painful for us to produce more passages, as might be done 
without limit or stint. 

We have, we think, justified our statement that in Pope or in 
Jesuit the claim of infallible authority must produce a most 
dangerous and blinding self-assertion—not the reality, but the 
counterfeit of humility. 

On the same assumption there must plainly follow the claim 
of unhesitating and unquestioning obedience. That this was 
and isthe claim of Rome, we need produce only the clasisc 
and famous sentence of the “Unam Sanctam” Bull, repeated 
so interminably inall the modern manuals. “ Moreover, we 
declare, assert, and define and pronounce that for any human 
creature to be subject to the Roman Pontiff is wholly of necessity 
of salvation.”+ 

But what we wish to observe is that in a measure this power has 
passed behind the Pope into other hands. The Brief of Paul 
Ill. mentioned in the Quarterly t has taken the power of domi- 
nion to a great extent out of his hands and passed it to the General 
of the Company ; and yet not to him absolutely, for through the 
curious system of checks and counterchecks by which the General 
himself is kept fast to the principles of the Society, the ultimate 
authority is with the Jesuit gud Jesuit. 

What then is the obedience to this authority ? Let us take tlie 
famous words of the founder :—‘ Let us speak of holy obedience ; 
this let all labour to observe to the uttermost; not only io 
matters obligatory, but in others also, if nothing be visible but a 
sign from the Superior without any express command. We should 
keep before our eyes God, our Creator and our Lord, for whose 
sake obedience is given to man, and we must take heed to move 
in the spirit of love, not with perturbation of fear, so that we all 
may labour with constant mind to omit no part of perfection, 





. *Dr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures omnino esse de necessitate: salutis. 
on this point in our Lord’s character. Boniface VIII. A, D. 1304. 

+ Porro subesse Romano Pontifici t Quarterly. |The Jesuits, p. 295 
emni humane Creatures declaramus, October 1874. 
docimus, definimus et pronuntiamus 
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which we can obtain by Divine grace in the absolute observance 
of all the constitutions, and in fulfilling the peculiar system* of 
our institute. Let us then direct most exactly all the nerves of 
our strength to this virtue of obedience to the Superiors of the 
Society, that in all things to which obedience in love may reach 
we may be most ready at his voice, as if it came forth from 
Christ Himself, since we render obedience to His substitute and 
for love and reverence toward Him, and this in any matter, and 
this in a letter begun by us but not yet left complete, directing 
in the Lord our whole power and intention to the end that holy 
obedience may be perfect in us always, both in execution and 
in will and in understanding, fulfilling whatever is enjoined upon 
us with speed, spiritual joy aud perseverance, persuading our- 
selves that all things are just to us; denying every opposing 
sentiment and judgment of our own with a certain blind obe- 
dience ; and that in all things directed by the Superior, where it 
cannot be defined (as is said) that some kind of sin intervenes. 
And let everyone convince himself, that they who live under 
obedience should let themselves be borne and ruled through their 
Superiors by Divine Providence, as if they were a carcase, which 
lets itself be dragged away any whither aud in any way, or like 
an old stick, which serves him who holds it in his hand to use it 
in any way that he pleases.” 

So in another part of the Constitutions, after bidding the 
members yield absolute obedience to the Superior as to Christ, 
forbidding all doubts and murmurs, the legislator commands 
them to labour for a complete inward resignation and abune- 
gation of their own will aud judgment, conforming their will 
and judgment altogether and in all things (where sin is not 
perceived) to what the Superior wills and thinks, proposing to 
themselves the will and judgment of the Superior as the rule of 
their will and judgment ; that they may be more exactly con- 
formed to the first and supreme rule of all good will and 
judgment, which is Eternal Goodness and Wisdom. 

These directions to obedience are comprehensive and forcible, and 
yet there is avery solemn and serious limitation in this original 
constitution. The obedience is to reach to all things to which 
it can reach with “Love.” Again the perception of an intervening 
sin is twice made a distinct exception, 

With this exception the disciple is to become as an old stick or 
a dead body to his own will or judgment. This exception reminds 
us of the equally solemn limitation to obedience made by Dr. 
Newman when he maintains the prerogative of conscience. We 
doubt not he holds it, as Ignatius appears to have held it, without 
gloss and without. reserve. 
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But, however this reserve may suit or seem necessary to Igna- 
tius or Dr. Newman, it does not suit the modern Jesuit. He has to 
work according to his motto for the greater glory of God. “Others 
may labour for God’s glory,” or even His great glory. But the 
Jesuit is to have a special superiority. Hence, indeed, as has been 
often noticed, he takes his name as if in a peculiar sense belonging 
to Jesus. As the Reviewer shows, this title was objected to by 
much of the Romish world and the religious societies at the 
time when it was first selected, but it has remained and shadows 
out the modern idea that the Jesuit is the only true represen- 
tative of Jesus, the embodiment for active purposes of the Church 
and the Papacy. 

Unfortunately, there appears marginally in the Constitutions an 
explanatory note which declares those things to which obedience 
with love can reach to be those things in which no sin is manifest, 
or in which there may be no manifest sin. But blind obedience 
and obedience as of a stick or a dead body, seems to withhold all 
powers of intellectual or moral judgment. Hence there is really a 
contradiction theoretically in the original Constitution. Obedience 
is to be both absolute and limited. But the word manifest has 
a convenient ambiguity. Thereby the obedience to the Superior 
becomes absolutely unlimited in practice. 

The three great teachings of the modern Jesuit—denominated 
probabilism, mental reservation, and the justification of the means 
by the end—can prove that sin, though suspected, is not 
manifest in any direction of the Superior. He stands in the 
place of God. He is practically infallible. Absolute obedience 
therefore is required. You must obey as an old stick or a dead 
body, blindly, unreservedly. Yea, if God Himself requires only 
a “reasonable service,’ the Jesuit must ask more, an unreasoning 
service, a blind submission perinde ac si cadaver. Conscience must 
submit, and hand over its power to the Superior. If it objects 
to any of his commands, it must obliterate itself. It must commit 
the appointed and promised moral suicide. 

Let us not imagine that because this authority is lodged in 
Rome, in the Pope and General should they agree, in the General 
behind the Pope should they disagree, therefore this claim to in- 
fallibility is of no general concern, nor the obedience which it 
requires confined to its chiefs, or at most diffused through the 
members. 

There is the passive as well as the active infallibility. It 
spreads from its source through the collective episcopate, from the 
Bishop to every minister, from every minister to every individual. 
The system of education and of direction diffuses it over the 
whole surface of the Roman world. It seems to leave no alter- 
native between absolute submission and absolute rejection. All the 
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“blindness” and antagonism to “ reason ” involved in. the original 
authority must extend to all who are comprehended under, and 
participate passively in it. Surely, this is a very serious moral 
result. It must have, as it has had, an overwhelming tendency to 
separate faith and morality, external acquiescence from the inward 
life of love. It seems to leave no alternative between atheism 
and extreme Ultramontanism. It appears even to aim at doing so. 

A second moral tendency will also be connected with that blind 
obedience, and that passivity which constitutes its infallibility 
according to the present Papal theory. Itis impossible that truth 
can be regarded by its teachers as of paramount importance. 
What Arnauld, what Pascal have said on this point, the world will 
not forget. Their words are indelible. ‘They have, indeed, been 
questioned by the defenders of the Company, or by its authors. 
But the evidence of the correctness of their extracts and refer- 
ences from the previous Jesuit writers is overwhelming. 

Consider only one word which we have quoted—* the recondite 
craft” triumphantly claimed by the Jesuit author himself, likened 
apparently to the wisdom of Christ or the uncreated wisdom of God. 
How much is involved in this word, how passive may it leave 
morality in all questions of life, how may it practically obliterate the 
troublesome power of conscience, how many anodynes may it invent 
for a troubled spirit, how many actions are there for which it may 
quote some probable authority when the mind is revolting from 
them, what deed can it not justify and glorify if the end be the 
greater glory of God, that greater glory which the fathers seem 
to imagine depends on the dominion of their Company. 

The fact is that when this awful claim is made, and one man 
sets himself by another and that second looks upon his companion 
as infallible, a ¢, really as God, there must be of necessity 
a great and grievous confusion, and then are sure to arise endless 
needs for those “softenings ” * and deceptions implied in the pro- 
babilism and mental reservations and justification of the means 
by the end which are found in the Jesuit system. 

Another consequence seems inevitable at least in theory, that 
is, the duty of persecution. It is not the claim to truth, nor the 
announcement of a Divine revelation, but the assumption of 
infallibility in the preacher, which has lighted the flame and 
sharpened the sword of bigotry. As long as anyone, whether 
individually or collectively, announces truth, but without claim 
to infallibility, he can and will bear with those who differ 
from him. He who knows his own fallibility and that of all 
men, who believes.that “God is true, but every man a 
liar,” understands the awful responsibility which he under- 
takes, when he asks his brother to submit to the Gospel which 
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he preaches. If his brother rejects it, he can and will grieve, but 
he cannot persecute. Tris, 

But if he is infallible, and he is persuaded that he has a right 
to dictate to his brother, and that brother will not listen, then he 
sees before him a rebel against God and the order of Gou’s 
kingdom, whom he has a right to denounce and condemn, and 
whom he ought to prevent from contaminating others. 

This claim to secular coercion for the good of souls came in 
with the claim to infallibility and grew with it. Into what horrors 
it developed, history records too sadly. It took possession of the 
mind of the Church for many ages. It was only cast out with 
difficulty and by degrees. It still remains throughout the Romau 
world—in abeyance indeed, but only forced abeyance. This, how- 
ever, being necessarily mixed up with politics, has been pointed 
out and proved by Mr. Gladstone and others. It cannot, indeed, 
be really contested that the claim to coerce is made and repeated and 
gloried in by Rome, however it may be unable to avail itself of it. 

Again, if the spirit of those who, reckless of consequences 
and despising everything but the end, “ compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte” * must be regarded as it is spoken of by 
Christ, is there any thing more certain than that this spirit must 
actuate those who claim infallibility, whether it be active, or 
whether it be passive ? 

Are facts against the claim ? So much the.worse for the facts. 
Is history contrary to it? Obliterate history—conceal the demand 
when it would be dangerous or ridiculous. Produce it when it 
may possibly win a convert. 

Let everything really remain the same, “ sint wt sunt aut non 
sint,” but let there be some variety in the outward appearance or 
in the expression which might otherwise be repellent, or which 
may look like progress and movement. Galvanise the dead body 
that it may seem to smile or speak. But let it not be inwardly 
altered. ‘I'o all such demands let the perpetual reply be “non 
possumus.” Let neither laity nor ministry nor episcopate nor 
papacy nor the very General himself be able to effect any real 
alteration in its principles or in its practice. 

There are two great qualities of the obedience required, let 
these be retained and let the rest go. These two are stated in this 
code to be blindness and death. Let conscience be out-argued 
with probabilism, cheated with mental reservations, persuad 
that the end will be justified by the means; and blindness aud 
death may remain, but where is: the Spirit of Life and Liberty ¢ 

The process by which the modern converter aims at his purpose 
is often as follows. Do you believe in the Church as Christ's body 
Do you believe that the Spirit is in it? Do you acknowledge that 


* §. Matt, xxi. 15, 
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the Spirit must be able to express itself infallibly? Can there be 
any infallibility except in a Person? Can that Person be any buf 
the Pope? He therefore is infallible, and as such must be im- 
plicitly obeyed. Does the controversialist add—Let the obedience 
be blind, let it be as the movement of a dead body dragged on 
the ground? These questions are not put in this shape, but they 
are involved in the arguments, dressed up with fair colours, 
softened off with anodynes. Do not consider the difficulties, do 
not mind the distinct historical contradictions. All will be made 
clear in time, only pleage yourself irrevocably. If the Pope 
support us, let him while free in the Vatican call himself prisoner 
and name himself Christ on Calvary. If be opposes us, let him 
be Judas in Gethsamene, It is necessary that he should be iufal- 
lible that he-may speak our words, because we are and will remain 
infallible. Such seems the modern argument of Infallibility. 

Several men have-gone over to Rome lately whose departure 
has made a sensation. Let us not evade or shirk from the avowal. 
Hardheaded lawyers in one or two cases, a statesman of some note, 
several among the aristocracy, a small number comparatively from 
other classes, have gone from among our compatriots. Yet the 
number of Romanists is diminishing and will diminish, 

We believe that Mr. Gladstone has done most excellent service 
by bringing the real nature of the step into some degree of light. 
It must have been a great trial for a liberal statesman of the very 
highest rank, with his political views and party, to step forth into 
the arena, and descend into the necessary jangle of words and argu- 
ments and all the disquietude of controversial strife. But the 
importance of the question and its real universality more than 
justify him ; they require from us all a thankful acknowledgment. 
He has fought the battle well, we think triumphantly. Indeed, 
like the warriors who sprung from the dragon’s, teeth, his adversavies 
seem continually to destroy one another. Those also who at first 
jested at or disparaged or objected to his pamphlet, have almost 
universally learned to admire and value it. The spirit which 
he seems to us to be opposing, is that der stets verneint.* 
It can accept no advice, nor listen to any reason, nor advance 
with the time, nor regard facts. It must wrap itself up in itself, 
and should it even attempt to make some new revelation, it can 
only show itself in some new light. ‘The new light which it 
sheds on itself, can, however, only reveal new secrets of blindness 
and death. For it is blind obedience and obedience as of a dead 
body that it proclaims to be the summit of perfection. 

We have, of course, no intention to charge any individual with 
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the consequences which flow from this dogma of infallibility. We 
believe that men cannot really obliterate their consciences, We 
are confident that their practice is different from their theory. 

Nevertheless, the history of the world proves that there is a 
great and inexorable logic in all theories. That logic brings the 
conclusions out which are involved in the system of any party, and 
when any favourable opportunity for the unhappy consequences 
shows itself, they come into startling and energetic operation, 

Malaria may float in the air unfelt and unperceived, but it is 
always dangerous, and when any derangement of the human system 
is exposed to it, the pestilence breaks out at once. This un- 
wholesomeness of the dogma, and of the system of which it 
forms a part, are what Mr, Gladstone has so strongly brought to - 
light. We trust that men will take warning in time, before they 
have begun to trifle with themselves and their conscience and their 
truthfulness, They will not then so easily be entangled in that 
faulty chain of argument of which we have given a spécimen, 
They will not so easily be beguiled by the pretence to unity and the 
claim of certainty as advanced by Rome, which seem temptations 
tosome people. They will consider more to what assumptions they 
are about to commit themselves when they submit to an infallible 
authority. Instead of that Holy Spirit of Life and Light and 
Truth running down “through the great sea of being,”* they will 
have to submit to a spirit of blindness and darkness and death, 
according to its own chief theorists. Men may well pause before 
they commit themselves to such a change when they know its real 
character. Many also who have been brought up to some extent 
under its influence will see that, with whatever pangs, they must 
leave it because the Truth is not in it. 





* Per lo gran mar del essere. Dante Parad. 1. 119, 














Art VIIIL—CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS UNDER 
HINDU LAW. BY H. BR, FINK, 


“ PUNISHMENT is an active ruler; he is the true manager of publick 
affairs ; he is the dispenser of laws; and wise men call him the sponsor of 
all the four orders for the discharge of their several duties.” 

“Punishment governs all mankind ; punishment alone preserves them ; 

unishment wakes, while their guards are asleep ; the wise consider punish- 
ment as the perfection of justice.” —Menu, Chap. vii., v. 17-18, 


HAT portion of Hindu law which deals with crimes and 
punishments, though probably the most interesting, is least 
likely to attract the attention of the student at the present day. 
It finds no place in the system of law administered in our courts, 
and, unlike the rules relating to Inheritance and Property, it has 
scarcely any practical value to the Indian lawyer. It occupies, 
however, considerable space in the old metrical code-of Menu ; and 
to anyone interested in the inquiries which of late years have 
been made into the early history of delict and crime, it presents 
a wide and interesting field for speculation. 

The Hindu penal code may be said to differ more from archaic 
than from modern criminal law. In tracing the growth of penal 
law in ancient codes, Sir Henry Maine notices certain broad 
characteristics which distinguish it from systems of mature juris- 
prudence. One of these is the great disproportion between cri- 
minal and civil law. ‘‘It may be laid down,” he says, “that the 
more archaic the code, the fuller and minuter is its penal legis- 
lation. In the Teutonic codes, the civil part of the law has 
trifling dimensions as compared with the criminal. The traditions 
which speak of the sanguinary penalties inflicted by the code of 
Draco, seem to indicate that it had the same characteristic. In 
the Twelve Tables alone, produced by a society of greater legal 
genius and at first of gentler manners, the civil law has something 
like its modern precedence; but the relative amount of space 
given to the modes of redressing wrong, though not enormous, 
appears to have been large.” Hindu law, however, does not present 
this precedence of criminal over civil law. The law of persons, 
the law of property, and of inheritance, and the law of contract, 
which make up, in the words of Sir Henry Maine, “nine-tenths 
of the civil part of the law practiced by civil societies,’ cover a very 
large amount of space in Hindu jurisprudence. But it is chiefly. 
in the character of Hindu criminal law, that it differs more from 
archaic than from modern systems. In the ancient codes, the law 
was not true criminallaw. It was, as the author of ‘ Ancient Law” 
Maintains, the law of Torts (delicta) rather than the law of crimes. 
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The distinction between offences against the State or community 
which is the leading idea in criminal law, and injuries or torts 
to the individual, is pretty well recognized at the present day. 
In the penal law of ancient communities, this distinction go 
far disappears that offences which are treated in modern codes 
exclusively as crimes, are there treated exclusively as torts. “The 
person injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary 
civil action, and recovers compensation in the shape of money 
damages if he succeeds. If the commentaries of Gaius be opened 
at the place where the writer treats of the penal jurisprudence 
founded on the Twelve Tables, it will be seen that at the head of 
the civil wrongs recognised by the Roman law stood Furtum 
or Theft. Offences which we are all accustomed to regard 
exclusively as crimes, are exclusively treated as torts; and not 
theft only, but assault and violent robbery are associated by the 
jurisconsult with trespass, libel and slander. All alike give rise 
to an obligation or vinculum juris, and were all requited by 
a payment of money. This peculiarity, howeyer, is most strongly 
brought out in the consolidated laws of the Germanic tribes. 
Without an exception, they describe an immense system of money 
compensation for homicide, and with few exceptions, as large 
a scheme of compensation for minor injuries. ‘ Under Anglo-Saxon 
law,’ writes Mr. Kemble (Anglo-Saxons, i, 177), ‘a sum was placed 
on the life of every free man according to his rank, and a 
corresponding sum on every wound that could be inflicted on his - 
person, for nearly every injary that could be done to his civil 
rights, honour or peace, the sum being aggravated according 
to adventitious circumstances.’ If, therefore, the criterion of a delict, 
wrong or tort be that the person who suffers it, and not the 
State, is conceived to be wronged, it may be asserted that in the 
infancy of jurisprudence the citizen depends for protection against 
violence or fraud, not on the law of crime, but on the law of tort.” 
In Hindu law, on the contrary, the law of tort seems almost 
wholly merged in the law of crime. Damages or money-compen- 
sations to the injured individual, give place to punishments, 
except in a very few cases. Punishment alone is the end of all 
justice. The idea that an infringement of the rights of the 
individual, tends directly to the insecurity of the State, runs 
all through the sacred text, and is so far paramount that the 
claims of the individual are lost sight of, while those of the 
community are rigorously maintained. “If the king,” say the 
Institutes, “were not without indolence to punish the guilty, 
the stronger would roast the weaker like fish on a spit ; (or, accord- 
ing to one reading, the strong would oppress the weaker like fish 
in their element); the crow would lick the clarified butter ; 
ownership would remain with none; the lowest would overset the 
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highest. The whole race of men is kept in order by punishment ; 
for a guiltless man is hard to be found: through fear of punish- 
ment, indeed, this universe is enabled to enjoy its blessings ; deities 
and demons, heavenly songsters and cruel giants, birds and ser- 
pents, are made capable, by just correction, of their several enjoy- 
ments. All classes would become corrupt ; all barriers would be 
destroyed, there would be a total confusion among men, if punish- 
ment either were not inflicted or were inflicted unduly. But where 

unishment, with a black hue and a red eye, advances to destroy 
sin, there, if the judge discern well, the people are undisturbed.” 
But this idea is only subordinate to the higher teaching that 
Brahma formed in the beginning of time the genius of punish- 
ment with a body of pure light, his own! son, even abstract 
criminal justice, the protector of all created things. This genius, 
or as he is called Varwna, is the lord of punishment; he holds a 
rod even over the king, whothough the chief magistrate is: sub- 
ject to him. “ Where, therefore, another man of lower birth would 
be fined one pana, the king shall be fined a thousand, and he shall 
give the fine to the priests or cast it into the river; this is a 
sacred rule.” All infringements of right, therefore, are crimes 
and not torts. There are, however, a few exceptions to this rvle. 
In all cases of hurting a limb or fetching blood, the assailant shall 
pay the expense of a perfect cure; or, on his failure, both full 
damages and a fine to the same amount. In the case of theft of 
less than ten cumbhas of grain, the thief shall be fined eleven 
times as much, and shall pay to the owner the amount of his 
property. He who injures the goods of another, whether 
acquainted or unacquainted with the owner of them, shall give 
satisfaction to the owner and pay a fine to the king equal to the 
damage. “ For mixing impure with pure commodities, for piercing 
fine gems as diamonds or rubies, and for boring pearls or inferior 
gems improperly, the fine is the lowest of the three amercements, 
but damages must always be paid.” These seem to be the only 
instances in which compensation to the individual is sanctioned, in 
addition to the punishment inflicted. With these few exceptions 
all infringements of right, which in modern times are punished by 
the State as crimes, and also entitle the sufferer to civil damages, 
are treated in Hindu law exclusively as crimes. Torts are almost 
wholly unknown, Punishment, therefore, and not money-com- 
pensation, is the only method prescribed for redressing wrongs ; 
and it is worth remarking that in the few instances in which 
both forms of redress may be had, Hindu law does not provide 
for each a separate process; for it is the magistrate alone, who 
simultaneously punishes the offender on the one hand, and on 
the other awards damages to the injured person. But punish- 
ment enters so very largely into the Hindu scheme of legal 
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remedies, that it will be found to invade a class of cases, which 
in modern law, falls neither under the head of crimes nor that 
of torts. Breaches of contract, for example, are punished as 
crimes; and hence the trader who through avarice breaks his 

romise, runs the risk, not of paying damages, but of encoun- 
tering the policeman’s baton. The law provides in such a case 
that he shall be arrested and either banished from the town 
or fined in a large sum of money. The non-performance of moral 
and social duties, and sins also, fall under the rod of the magistrate, 
There are various other peculiarities in this portion of Hindu 
jurisprudence, which the reader may at once discover by a reference 
to the table of offences which I have annexed to this paper. Mean- 
while it may be observed, that in considering the age and author- 
ship of the code ascribed to Menu, the peculiarities which have 
already been noticed, will probably be found to furnish data of some 
value. Sir Henry Maine, in his theory of the primitive conception 
of crime, resorts chiefly to early Roman law and the Teutonic 
codes, as furnishing among bodies of archaic sccular law the only 
reliable materials for philosophic speculation. He says that the 
“Hindu code called the laws of Menu, which is certainly a 
Brahmin compilation, undoubtedly enshrines many genuine 
observances of the Hindu race, but the opinion of the best 
contemporary Orientalists is, that it does not as a whole, represent 
a set of rules ever actually administered in Hindustan. It is in 
great part an ideal picture of that which in the view of the 
Brahmins, ought to be the law. It is consistent with human 
nature, and with the special motives of its authors, that codes 
like that of Menu should pretend to the highest antiquity, and 
claim to have emanated in their complete form, from the deity. 
Menu, according to Hindu mythology, is an emanation from the 
supreme God, but the compilation which bears his name, though 
its exact date is not easily discovered, is, in point of the relative 
progress of Hindu jurisprudence, a recent production.” The 
question is an important and interesting one, and if any portion 
of the metrical code, furnishes internal evidence towards its 
solution more valuable than another, it is that which deals with 
crimes and punishments. The whole law on the subject I have 
roughly classified under the following heads: (1) Offences against 
the State; (2) false evidence and offences against public justice ; 
(3) offences relating to property ; (4) criminal breach of contract ; 
(5) defamation ; (6) offences against religion ; (7) offences affecting 
the public health, safety, &c. ; (8) offences relating to marriage ; 
(9) gaming; (10) criminal intimidation and insult; and (1!) 
offences affecting the human body. 

Punishments under Hindu law are regulated apparenty by 
an almost immutable scale, which leaves little or no discretion to 
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the judge. ‘The natural result of this is, that the criminal code 
presents in many instances an arbitrary splitting up of one offence 
into various degrees of criminality, to each of which an appro- 
priate punishment is fixed and appointed. Taking the case of 
theft for example, we find that punishments varying from forfei- 
ture of life to simple fine are inflicted in a variety of specified 
instances, which differ from one another only in the kind of property 
stolen, or the rank and caste of the person who suffers by the 
ofteuce. Corporal punishment is prescribed only in the following 
cases: (1) theft of gold from a priest; (2) theft of commodities 
usually sold by weight, or more than a hundred head of cattle, or 
gold or silver, or costly apparel. There is, again, a particular fine 
for theft of corn, pot-herbs, roots, and fruit unenclosed by a fence, 
while a different fine is prescribed for theft of thread, raw cotton, 
materials to make spirituous liquors, cow-dung, molasses, curds, 
milk, water or grass, large canes, baskets, salt of every kind, earthen 
pots, clay or ashes, fish, birds, oil or clarified butter, flesh-meat, 
boney, or anything such as leather, horn or ivory, or other things 
not precious, or spirituous liquors, rice dressed with clarified butter, 
or other messes of boiled rice. A better illustration of this may 
be found in the instance of perjury, in which different fines are 
prescribed for the offence, according as it is committed through 
covetousness, or distraction of mind, or terror, or friendship, or 
lust, or wrath, or inattention, or ignorance. False evidence 
as to village boundaries, is apparently accounted an offence 
less heinous than false evidence as to the boundaries of arable 
fields, wells or pools, the fine for the former being 200 panas, 
and for the latter 500 panas, Punishments are also regulated 
according to the rank or caste of the offender. ‘Where a 
man of lower birth would be fined one pana, the king shall 
be fined a thousand,” say the Institutes, “and he shall give 
the fine to the priests or cast it into the river: this is a sacred 
rule. But the fine of a Sudra for theft shall be eightfold, 
that of Voisya sixteenfold, that of a Cshatriya two-and-thirty- 
fold, that of a Brahmin four-and-sixtyfold, or a hundredfold 
complete or even twice four-and-sixtyfold, each of them knowing 
the nature of his offence.” The highest consideration, however, is 
manifested throughout the Hindu penal code for the sacerdotal 
class ; and not only is the rigour of the law softened down against 
the Brahmin, but various provisions exist for securing to him 
rights which cannot be claimed by the other classes. ‘‘ Let a just 
Prince,” says the sacred text, “banish men of the three lower 
classes if they give false evidence, having first levied the fine, but 
@ Brahmin let him only banish.” “ Menu, son of the self-existent, 
has named ten places of punishment which are appropriated to 
the three lower classes, but a Brahmin must depart from the realm 
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unhurt in any of them.” “Ignominious tonsure is ordained 
instead of capital punishment for an adulterer of the priestly 
class where the punishment of other classes may extend to loss 
of life.’ ‘ Never shall the king slay a Brahmin though convicted 
of all possible crimes; let him banish the offender from his 
realm, but with all his property secure, and his body unhurt. No 
greater crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahmin, and the 
king, therefore, must not even form in his mind an idea of killing 
a priest.” “The Brahmin who is travelling and finds his 
provisions scanty, shall not be fined for taking two sugar canes or 
two esculent roots from the field of another man.”* One of the 
peculiarities however in the Hindu doctrine of punishment is, that it 
is pronounced a clear atonement for the sin of the offender. It 
seems natural that the Hindu lawgivers should have thought 
temporal punishments sufficient, without adding eternal punish- 
ment in the future life for the same offence. Hence Hindu law 
teaches the doctrine, that temporal punishment once inflicted on 
an offender of any class entitles him to blessings in the future life, 
or, as the text has it, “he goes pure to heaven and becomes as 


clear as those who have done well.” 


Ancient law furnishes proofs that the earliest administrators of 
justice simulated the probable acts of persons engaged in a private 
quarrel. “In settling the-damages to be awarded,” says Nir H. 
Maine, “they took as their guide the measure of vengeance likely 
to be exacted by an aggrieved person under the circumstances of 
the case. This is the true explanation of the very different penalties 
imposed by ancient law on offenders caught in the act or soon after 
it, and on offenders detected after considerable delay.” But there 
was, apparently, an object in this simulation of the acts of the 






















































* “Let the king not, although in 
the greatest distress for money, 
provoke Brahmins to anger by taking 
their property ; for they, once enraged, 
could immediately by sacrifices and 
imprecations destroy him with his 
troops, elephants, horses and cars, 
Who without perishing could pro- 
voke these holy men, by whom, that 
is, by whose ancestors under Brahma, 
the all-devouring fire was created, 
the sea with waters not drinkable, 
and the moon with its wane and 
increase? What prince could gain 
wealth by oppressing those who, if 
angry, could frame other worlds and 
regents of worlds, could give being 
to new gods and mortals? What 
man, desirous of life, would injure 
those by the aid of whom, that is, 


by whose oblations, worlds and gods 
perpetually subsist; those who are 
rich in the learning of the Veda? 
A Brahmin, whether learned or 
ignorant, is a powerful divinity, 
whether consecrated or popular. 
Even in places for burning the dead, 
the bright fire is undefiled; and 
when presented with clarified butter 
at subsequent sacrifices, blazes again 
with extreme splendour. ‘Thus, 
although Brahmins employ them- 
selves in all sorts of mean occupation, 
they must invariably be honoured ; 
for they are something transcen- 
dently divine.’’ Menu, ix. 313— 
319. The law could scarcely have 
any terror for a class so supremely 
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injured person, which Sir H. Maine does not notice. The reason 
why a heavier penalty was inflicted on offenders caught in 
the act was, that a greater inducement would thereby be offered 
to the aggrieved party not to take the law into his own 
hands and inflict summary vengeance on the offender. In the 
infancy of oe it is an important object to the legislator to 
induce an injure press to have recourse to the public tribunals 
instead of righting himself, that is to say, constituting himself both 
lawgiver and judge.* The fact however remains, that punish- 
ments were so adjusted. ‘‘Some strange exemplifications of this 
peculiarity,” says Sir H. Maine, “are supplied by the old Roman 
law of theft. The laws of the Twelve Tables seem to have divided 
thefts into manifest and non-manifest, and to have allotted 
extraordinarily different penalties to the offence, according as it 
fell under one head or the other. The manifest thief was he 
who was caught within the house in which he had been pilfering, 
or who was taken while making off to a place of safety with the 
stolen goods; the Twelve- Tables.condemned him to be put to 
death if he was already a slave, and, if he was a free man, they 
made him the bondsman of the owner of the property. The non- 
manifest thief was he who was detected under any other circum- 
stances than those described; and the old code simply directed 
that an offender of this sort should refund double the value of 
what he had stolen. In Gaius’s day the excessive severity of the 
Twelve Tables to the manifest thief had naturally been much 
mitigated, but the law still maintained the old principle, by 
mulcting him in fourfold the value of the stolen goods, 
while the non-manifest thief continued to pay merely the 
double. The ancient lawgiver, doubtless, considered that the 
injured proprietor if left. to himself would inflict a very different 
punishment when his blood was hot, from that with which he 
would be satisfied when the thief was detected after a considerable 
interval.” In Hindu law, almost the same distinction exists 
between theft in the presence of the owner and secret or clandestine 
theft. The punishment inflicted on the robber who is detected 
with the implements of robbery, is more severe than for theft in 
the absence of the owner.f ‘‘ Let not a just prince,” say the 
Institutes, “ kill a man convicted of simple theft, unless taken with 
the mainer or with implements of robbery, but ifany thief be taken 
with the mainer or with such implements, let him destroy him with- 
out hesitation.” This measurement of punishment, according to the 
probable rise and fall of the passion of the injured person, is manifest 





* See Gait Juris Commeniarii the sight of the owner, it is robbery ; 
Quatuor. Edited by Edward Poste, if privately in his absence, it is only 
M.A., p 376, theft.” Menu, viii., 332. 

t “If the taking be violent, and in 
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in the provision that fixes a smaller penalty for the thief, if there 
is any relationship existing between him and the owner of the stolen 
property.* ‘I wish it could be said,” says Sir H. Maine, referring 
to the Roman lawgivers, “ that their method of legislation is quite 
extinct. There are, however, several modern systems of law which 
in cases of graver wrong, admit the fact of the wrong-doer having 
been taken in the act to be pleaded in justification of inordinate 
punishment inflicted on him by the sufferer—an indulgence which, 
though superficially regarded, it may seem intelligible, is based, 
as it seems to me, on a very low morality.” 

The modes of punishment under Hindu law do not betray that 
excessive amount of barbarity and cruelty which characterize the 
sanguinary codes of Greece and early Rome. Although the scale 
of penalties is rigidly fixed, and scarcely any discretion is left to 
the judge, nothing is more striking than the merciful provision in 
the code of Menu, which directs that the criminal shall be dealt 
with, first by gentle admonition, afterwards by harsh reproof, thirdly 
by deprivation of property, and after that by corporal pain. ‘The 
punishment of death is applied to a comparatively limited class of 
cases. The mode of capital punishment is prescribed only in the case 
(1) of adultery, when the adulteress is to be devoured by dogs, and 
the adulterer burnt on an iron bed ; and, (2) in the case of misappro- 
priating lost property, when the offender is to be trampled to death 
by anelephant. Itis somewhat remarkable that with one exception, 
the punishment of imprisonment is nowhere prescribed in the code of 
Menu for any particular offence. “ As Varuna most assuredly binds 
the guilty in fatal chains, thus let the king, representing the genius 
of water, keep offenders in close confinement ;:”’——-a passage which 
alone contains any sort of direction on the subject. But, apart 
from what may be inferred from this general and vague direction, it 
would seem that imprisonment, as with the early Romans, was 
not a mode of punishment to which the Hindu legislators gave 
much encouragement. But a difficulty arises when we find that 
the sacred text directs the placing of ‘all prisons near a public 
road where offenders may be seen wretched or disfigured.’ 
Among the Romans and the Athenians, the prison which was to 
be found near the Forum, was used only asa place of detention, 
until the criminal was brought to trial; but this can scarcely be 
said of the prisons spoken of in the code of Menu. There is no 
doubt that for certain offences no particular manner of punishment 
is prescribed in that code, and it is probable that where the king 
had a discretion left to him, imprisonment was one of the modes 
of punishment intended to be resorted to. There is more 
distinctness, however, in the punishment of banishment as spoken of 
in Hindu criminal law. Of this there are three kinds: (1) where 
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the offender retained his possessions, but was obliged to depart the 
realm ; (2) where all his possessions were confiscated and he himself 
was banished ; and, (3) where he was branded on the forehead or 
some visible part, and wandered away both homeless and friend- 
less. Among the Romans the interdictio aque et ignis was 
at first self-imposed by the criminal, who was bound by sureties 
to appear and stand his trial before the people. He was at liberty 
to withdraw into exile before the trial, and the interdictio had 
effect, as in the case of Cicero, within certain prescribed limits. 
Under the Emperors it became a judicial punishment. This 
resembles the first form of banishment under Hindu law, andhas 
its counterpart also in the Ata of the Greeks. But neither the 
Roman nor the Athenian jurisprudence furnishes anything like 
the third form of banishment mentioned above. After branding 
on the forehead with a hot iron, the following is the sentence 
pronounced by the Institutes on exiled criminals :—‘ With none 
to eat with them, with none to sacrifice with them, with none to 
read with them, with none to be allied by marriage to them, abject 
and excluded from all social duties, let them wander over this earth. 
Branded with indelible marks, they shall be deserted by their 
paternal and maternal relations, treated by none with affection, 
received by none with respect: such is the ordinance of Menu.”* 
The Hebrew tradition describing the punishment inflicted on Cain, 
strangely corresponds with this sentence ; making the first criminal 
in history a fugitive and a vagabond on the face of the earth, 
and bearing on his forehead, as some writers think, an indelible 
mark, The idea that the mark set on Cain was as a miraculous 
or talismanic sign for the protection of his life, is evidently a 
clumsy reason fixed upon by the writer of the narrative to account 
for a practice, which was probally connected with one of the 
most ancient of all forms of judicial punishment, But by far the 
largest number of crimes is met in Hindu law with the infliction 
of a fine, of which 1,000 panas is the highest, 500 panas the mean, 
and 250 panas the lowest. It may at first sight be supposed that 
the fines inflicted are by way of damages or compensation to the 
party injured, but one or two passages in the sacred text leave 
it beyond doubt that they are intended to be appropriated solely 
by the king, Singularly enough, the king’s riches, accumulated 
by fines, are strictly directed to be left as a legacy to the priests 
after his death,—a fact which may account for their very liberal 
infliction all through the code. Corporal punishment by whipping 
is also prescribed in some cases; while branding and mutilation 
of the limbs and other degrading punishments, are inflicted with 
that wantonness which is-observable not only in ancient criminal 
law, but in systems of comparatively recent times, 
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* Menu, ix, 238-239, 
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Arr. IX.—THE HOLY HILL OF TIRUPETTY. 


NTIL very lately the hill of Tirupetty, or, as it is generally 
pronounced and written, Tripetty, was untrodden by the 
foot of anyone savea pure Hindoo. The most fabulous stories 
were in circulation regarding the wealth and beauty of the 
pagoda. ‘The temple was said to be surmounted by a dome of 
pure gold, the pillars were overloaded with silver ; there were the 
most gorgeous halls for pilgrims, full of the rarest specimens of 
architectural skill; there were mantapams and choultries built 
for the accommodation of visitors ; wonderful waterfalls in which 
the pilgrims bathed and washed away their sins; there were 
sacred groves of beautiful trees ; thickly wooded valleys; in fact, 
there was everything which the imagination could suggest, or 
the exaggeration of returned pilgrims invent. Ommne ignotum 
pro mirabilt, and so it was with the Tripetty pagoda, Even 
now only officials are permitted to visit the hill when on 
duty. ‘The spell was broken for the first time in 1870 when the 
Superintendent of Police ascended the hill in search of an escaped 
murderer, in spite of the remonstrances of the mahwnt or high 
priest. Since then a revenue officer was deputed to go up the 
hill in order to decide an important boundary dispute, and now 
the Collector of the district, the Superintendent of Police, and the 
Forest Officer, are permitted to visit the hill whenever their 
duty may take them there. It was on the occasion of one 
of these visits that the writer of the present article had an 
opportunity of visiting the hill, a description of which may not 
be uninteresting. 

There are two towns of the name of Tripetty, one at the foot 
of the sacred hill, known as Lower Tripetty, and the other on the 
summit, Upper Tripetty, in which is situated the celebrated 
pagoda. Lower Tripetty is about six miles from the railway station 
of that name on the north-west line, and is one of the chief 
towns of the talwg of Chendragiri in the district of North Arcot. 
Lower Tripetty has a fine old pagoda and is filled with large 
chattrams, tanks and shady groves, in which travellers and 
pilgrims can halt. In it resides the peishcar or agent of the 
mahunt, who is in reality the person who has the control of 
the pagoda funds. It is to him that the jewels offered at the 
holy shrine are periodically sent ; he sells them at auction ; he 

rovides for the stores of grain which have to be sent up the hill, 
or the payment of the workmen, and for all mundane matters 
with which his holiness the mahunt is not supposed to deal. 
There is also a Native Sub-magistrate, a District Moonsiff or 
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Subordinate Civil Judge, a dispensary partially supported by the 
mahunt, and a number of rich merchants who gain a livelihood by 

urchasing at auction the gifts of the pious pilgrims. In Lower 
Tripetty the pilgrims are in the habit of resting for a few days 
before their final.ascent ; they go through a preparatory course of 

urification of bathing and worship, and prepare themselves for a 
sight of the god on the holy hill, One of the principal sources 
of trade in Lower Tripetty is the manufacture of idols carved 
from red sandal wood ( Pterocarpus Santalinus) or made in brass, 
The carvings in wood are very frequently of considerable merit, 
and the idols themselves form handsome ornaments which would 
be highly prizedin England. There is a long street of shops, each 
of which is filled with these ornaments in wood and in metal. 

The hill itself is about one mile distance from Lower Tripetty, 
and seen from this town it is a bleak rocky mountain 2,500 feet 
in height, with scarcely a sign of vegetation. There are several 
ascents to the hill, but three only are chiefly used; one on the 
north or Cuddapah side, from a small town called Balapally, is a 
long weary road over hills and-through thick jungles; the 
other two are from the southern or Lower Tripetty side: The 
principal of these commences about a mile from the town, and 
consists of a flight of steep steps passing under a number of 
halting places, each surmounted by a tower. The third ascent is 
about eight miles from Lower Tripetty, and is reached by another 
road, ‘The hill, or rather range of hills, (for they cover nearly 
100 square miles) consists of seven peaks, each of which is 
considered holy. They are called the Seshachellum, Vedachel- 
lum, Garudachellum, Vrishabachellum, Narayanachellum, Auja- 
nayachellum, and Sri Venkataramanachellum. It is on the 
last of this, the seventh hill, hence frequently called the “ Yeydo 
Kondalavadu” that the pagoda is situated. 

Our party proposed to climb the hill early in the morning, and 
as the last mentioned ascent was sheltered from the sun until 
7 AM, this was chosen, Starting from Lower Tripetty before 
daybreak, we drove through a somewhat barren looking country, 
until we joined the rest of our party at the foot of the hill about 
sunrise. The ascent from this, the Chendragiri side, is a very 
steep one, and is sadly out of repair. The R. E. who was with 
us, declared that it was one in one, and whatever this professional 
formula may mean, it certainly seemed as steep as steep can be, 
As we mounted, we had several fine views of the low country, 
and especially in one part about midway. There was a ruined 
goparam or resting place with a tower above the porch, and 
through this, like the frame of a picture,.we saw a wide stretch 
of country, for the most part dry and barren, but here and there, 
dotted over with large squares of beautiful green, with shimmering 
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tanks and a bold back ground of rocky hills. But we could 
not afford to stop long to look at the view. The sun showed 
signs of soon mounting above the hill, which had hitherto 
screened it, and we pushed on so as to reach the top before 
being exposed to the heat. The road showed the signs of decay 
and neglect, and we did not find it difficult to understand that a 
Hindoo, and especially a stout one, would consider it a meritori- 
ous action to climb the hill. But we mounted in hope, and the 
difficulties we had to surmount would only place the glories of 
the celebrated pagoda in greater contrast. When we reached the 
top, we were met by the usual Indian band of shrill trumpets, 
piping wind-instruments and irrepressible tom-toms. The pagoda 
and town were still hidden. We had to passa ledge of fantas- 
tically shaped rocks, and then, we were told, we should see the . 
beautiful golden dome. On we trudged in silence, and I re-calied 
to my mind the stories which speak of the enthusiasm with 
which travellers greet the first sight of Jerusalem, of Mecca and 
of Naples. At last we pass the ledge and look eagerly’ round. 
“Where—where is the pagoda?” In front of you! . “What— 
that?” Yes! and we are shown a number of ruinous-looking 
houses built in the form of a parallelogram witha stone-walled 
enclosure in the centre, the whole surmounted by a brass-mounted 

pper-box kind of turret. “But where is the golden dome?” 
Oh, thatisit. It is not gold ; it is said to be gilded. Another of 
the illusions of our youth is gone! The celebrated Tripetty 
pagoda, venerated, visited, worshipped and endowed by millions 
of human beings, the foundation of which is without date, and 
the mere sight of which is sufficient to remove the sins of a 
generation of Hindoos, dwindles down to the size of a second-rate 
pagoda ina third-rate town. “But,” “it is urged, how can you 
expect so fine a building on the top of a barren hill as you 
will find in the plains? Wecan only reply in mournful numbers, 
** We did expect to see a finer one.” As we came nearer the town, 
we found that it was surrounded by a broad belt of trees, mangoes, 
tamarind, and sandal wood. The latter, we are told, have been 
brought “by the god.” The sandal wood tree has, doubtless, 
been planted here, for it is not indigenous on these hills. Natives, 
however, have a superstition that the seed of a sandal wood tree 
will not grow unless it has been swallowed and digested by a bird, 
and this is, probably, the reason that they say and believe that the 
god deposited the seeds here. On some rising ground slightly 
above the town we were shown into a small chatram or choultry, 
which, since Europeans have visited the hill, has been reserved 
for their accommodation. Here we partook of the fragrant bohea, 
which we found especially réfreshing after our climb of an hour 
and a half. We imtended to spend the day on the hill, and the 
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stores we had brought with us, (for we were a hungry party of 
seven,) had been brought up and were now unpacked by caste 
coolies, for no pariah is allowed to ascend the hill. Tea and cheroots 
being discussed, we went round the town. The town consists of a 
broad street running round the pagoda. The temple walls built of 
large granite slabs form the centre, and are faced by tumble-down 
houses, private buildings and places of accommodation for pilgrims. 
Most of these were in ruins, a few were in course of restoration, one 
in particular maintained by the Rajah of Mysore, and on which he 
is now spending some Rs. 8,000. These repairs are conducted under 
official supervision, anc after having inspected them we continued 
our walk round the pagoda walls, Arrived at the eastern end of 
the parallelogram, we were shown the holy tank in which the black- 
ets sinner can wash away his guilt. The tank is about a hundred 
yards by fifty, and has fine granite steps down to the water's 
edge. But the water? This wasa turgid mass of green matter 
which contains apparently the pious ablutions of centuries. So 
many sins have been washed away in it that the water is naturally 
filthy to a degree. We noticed an emaciated “Brahmin half- 
immersed in the water, who had just performed his ablutions, 
We saw him lift some of the green ooze to his mouth, and marked 
the air of faith mingled with disgust, with which he swallowed it. 
That Brahmin deserves to go to heaven. We asked why the 
high priest did not have the tank cleaned, and were told that 
he was afraid it would cost a lot of money, and his expenses are 
very large already. We were puzzled, for as yet we had seen no 
trace of expenditure of any kind ; the road up the hill was in ruins, 
and the town itself appeared to be tumbling down, except where 
repairs were being made by private liberality. ‘The revenue of 
the mahunt is said to be three lakhs of rupees, and we walked on 
tosee where it was being spent. After a few minutes we came to a 
fine hall of a thousand pillars. This has been once a noble struc- 
ture, though it cannot compare with similar halls in Madura, 
Chillumberam or Conjevaram., Even this is in ruins, but some 
steps are being taken to restore it. The Collector of the. district 
has succeeded in inducing the Mahunt to furnish funds for the 
restoration of this fine old specimen of Indian architecture. The 
estimate, we believe, amounts to Rs. 80,000, and the work has 
been commenced, although, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
labour, it will, probably, be many years before it is completed. 

Our party here separated until breakfast time, some to stroll 
about the town, and others to walk over the hills to visit the famed 
tivtams or waterfalls. Of these there are, as far as we could 
ascertain, sixteen, hey are pools of water formed by natural 
springs and are mostly within a radius of about two miles 
from the pagoda. Four, however, of especial sanctity are 
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distant from six to ten miles from the pagoda, and one ig 
in a valley nearly fifteen miles off. We walked to one about 
six miles off. The tank in the temple is formed by a spring 
of especial sanctity and is called the Pushkarani Tirtam. Hindoos, 
with their love of exaggeration, pretend that there are thirty-three 
koties or crores of tirtams, or in round numbers say three hundred 
and thirty-three millions? Three of the most important are 
named Papavinasanam (or sih destroyer), Aksa Ganga (the 
source being considered the same as that of the Ganges), and 
the Pandurw tirtam, since tradition has it that when Yuzishtara 
lost his kingdom at the fatal game of dice, he came here with 
his brother Bhima, who dug out the spring with his spear: We 
walked out towards the first of these three tirtams distant about 
six miles from the pagoda. Fora few hundred yards outside the 
town the road showed signs of having been recently cleared of 
jungle, but after this the scrub came so close that the path was 
scarcely wide enough for two persons to walk abreast. The road 
was paved with rough stones, and we remarked that almost every 
stone bore an inscription. These inscriptions are generally to the 
effect that “so and so came here and viewed the god ;” sometimes, 
but rarely, a date is affixed. Many stones have a rude kind of 
picture of a man, woman and sometimes one or two children, 
with their hands folded as if in prayer. The carving of these 
inscriptions furnishes a livelihood to a number of persons whose 
ancestors nave carved similar inscriptions since the foundation 
of the pagoda. After some enquiry regarding the different 
tirtams and their distance from the pagoda, we computed that 
there could not be less than eighty miles of such paths paved with 
carved stones. The paths, as originally laid out, are about four 
yards broad, and the stones are generally about two feet long by 
afoot broad, A good mathematician, which we do not pretend 
to be, will perhaps be able from this to form a rough calculation 
of how many inscriptions there are on the roads to the Tripetty 
hill tirtams, and how many centuries it must have taken to 
carve them. Strange to say, few, if any, appear to have been 
recently made; by far the greater number showed signs of great 
age, and many, though deeply cut, had been almost entirely obli- 
terated by the feet of countless pilgrims. Another peculiarity we 
noticed was, that the road on both sides was fringed with dwarf 
date palms, and that in almost every bush there were a number 
of leaves tied together in a knot. On asking the reason of this, 
we were told that when pilgrims whose wish it is to obtain child- 
ren, visit the hill, they are in the habit, when on their way to 
a tirtam or the pagoda, to knot together a few leaves of the wild 
date palm in order to ensure the fulfilment of their desire, 

The Abbé Dubois, who was the first European to visit the 
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Tripetty bill, thougb he did so not as a European but as a white 
Brahmin, describes these tirtams as the scenes of the wildest 
orgies. He says that mixed parties of men and women visit 
them under the guidance of Brahmin priests, that whilst bathing 
they are in a state of religious frenzy, that they gradually lose all 
control, throw off their cloths and end by committing the wildest 
excesses, ‘Things are probably now changed ; at all events we 
witnessed no such orgy as the Abbé describes. We met several 
groups of pilgrims returning from their ablutions, but they all 
wore the quiet retiring look of the ‘mild Hindoo.’ Their fore- 
heads were glaringly painted with the broad marks of the disci- 
ples of Vishnu, and their heads for the most part cleanly shaved 
and as round as billiard balls, but they certainly did not seem to 
have been lately the participants of wild and sensual excesses. 

About half-past eleven we returned to our rest-house, and were 
glad enough to partake of a meal somewhat more substantial 
than is enjoyed by the majority of pilgrims who visit the hill. 

After breakfast we strolled into the garden, which consisted of 
cocoanut trees and pineapple shrubs. There, whilst discussing 
our cheroots, we made a few enquiries from an intelligent Brahmin 
with one eye, some of the results of which we will communicate 
to our readers. Much of what he told us was false, but a portion 
was true, and agrees with other sources of information we have 
been able to consult. 

The mahwnt or high priest is invariably a Mahratta byragee 
or ascetic. His caste is that of Golla Brahmin. He is 
surrounded by a number of disciples, from whom he selects one 
to be his successor. The present mahunt is about seventy years 
of age and has filled the post for about fifteen years. He is very 
infirm and was only lately successfully operated upon for cataract 
by Dr. Brockman of Madras. The disciples of the mahkunt do 
not go through the ordinary three stages of a Brahmin’s religious 
life. They commence with that of asceticism and are vowed to 
celibacy from their youth. 

Next to the mahwnét comes the Jeyangar, a Saniyasi, whose 
occupation is to be lost in contemplation of the Deity. In reality he 
is asort of check upon the mahunt. It was only recently that 
the Jeyangar brought a suit against the mahwnt to deprive him of 
his post on the ground of wasting the pagoda revenues, The 
suit, however, was dismissed by the High Court, and the Judge is 
said to have expressed his opinion that it was preferable to leave 
a well-fed rogue in his post, than to re-place him by a hungry one. 
There are seven pagodas under the management of the mahwnt, 
the one on the hill, three in Lower Tripetty, and three others 
in villages near the foot-of the: hill. 

The temple is dedicated to Vishuu under the name of Vencataslia 
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Swamy, and the following is the legend of its foundation. The god 
fell in love with Pudmavati, the daughter of the Rajah of Narayana. 
varam. He had, however, no funds to defray the necessary 
marriage expenses, which were furnished by the aid of Kohara the 
god of wealth. This god, however, directed that the money thus 
lent should be re-paid annually to the sovereign of the countries 
lying between the Palar and Soowarnamookee rivers (Asiatic 
ournal, Vol V of 1831). 

The money thus lent is said to have amounted to 11,400,000 
(one crore fourteen lakhs ) of Rama tankas—(a tanka is said 
by some to have been worth Rs. 18 and by others Rs. 24), 
For this loan the god had to execute a bond which was attested 
by Eswara, Bramha, and Aswartam as witnesses. The principal 
was not to be re-paid until the termination of the Kali Vug and 
until then a yearly interest of 1,000 (one thousand) pagodas has 
to be paid. It must be admitted that the rate of interest is very 
low. 

One of the sacred hills is, as 1 have mentioned before, known 
as the Seshachella Parvatam, from Sesha the king of serpents and 
Achella a mountain, in allusion to one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, in which he assumed the form of a snake, and took 
up his abode on tbe hill. There are several idols representing 
Vishnu standing erect and holding in his Jeft hand the tail of a 
large snake, the head of which rests on the ground at his feet. 
“ The idol in the temple is an erect stone figure, about seven feet 
in height, with four arms, and personifies Vishnu in two of his 
hands: the right contains the chuckra or mace of war ; the left 
the chunk, or holy shell ; the other right hand points to the earth, 
alluding to the sacred origin of the hill ; and the other left holds 
the lotus.” (ibid. ) 

There are four other idols in the temple, each of which bears a 
different name according to the duty it has to perform, which will 
be detailed further on: (2) Vugra Sreenevasaloo another name 
for Vencatasha, signifying “the terrible.” This idol is never taken 
out, as a sight of it is considered too awful for human eyes; 
(3) Bhoga Sreenevasaloo, the joyful; (4) Saina Sreenevasaloo, 
the sleeping; and, (5) Koluvoo Sreenevasaloo, the office-holding 
god. The five idols are termed the Pancha murtt. 

The time when the temple was built it is impossible to ascertain. 
The vague tradition of the Hindoos fixes it at the commencement 
of the Kalé Yug or about 4,970 years ago. That the temple is 
of great antiquity, there can be no doubt, but there is nothing 
about its architecture to lead one to suppose that it is older than 
the other large temples of Southern India, which are now generally 
supposed to have been built during the prevalence of Buddhism. 
The great festival of the year is in October at the time of the 
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Deepavali feast, and is held in commemoration of the marriage of 
Vishnu before alluded to. For some months before this, the 
Byragees or priests travel out into all parts of the country, collect 
would-be pilgrims and set up a sacred banner. When they have 
collected a sufficient number, they strike their flag, the pilgrims 
secure the valuables they intend offering at the holy shrine, 
and then the band marches fourth. The journey sometimes 
takes months, but during the whole of it the spirits of the 
pilgrims seldom flag, indeed, whenever one passes such a_ band, 
each member seems to be animated by the utmost enthusiasm, and 
the cry of Go-vin-doo is continually being started by the 
leading member. Those behind take it up, and the echo has 
scarcely died away before they begin again. Other pilgrims, 
whose vows are more stern, perform the journey in the most 
extraordinary positions, Some roll themselves along the road from 
back to stomach, and others make themselves into a wheel and 
propel themselves along by the most wonderful gyrations, Sick- 
ness, marriage, and children are the objects which chiefly.give rise 
to a pilgrimage to Tripetty. In the case of sickness the offering 
generally takes the shape of the afflicted member ; thus a golden 
eye is promised if the sight is affected, a foot in the case of a leg 
being injured, or a hand in the case of an accident to the arm. 
Rich zemindars and Rajahs send their agents to fulfil the vows 
they or members of their family may have made, for the head of 
the family is bound, under penalty of incurring the displeasure 
of the god, to fulfil the vows which the meanest member of his 
family may have bad occasion to make. Death does not release 
from this obligation, and the vow made by a dying wife or son 
is equally binding on the surviving husband or father. ‘The 
poorer classes who are unable to promise such rich presents, 
vow to offer the most extraordinary articles, amongst which 
old coins, spices, rice smeared with saffron, assafcetida, the hair 
of a woman, or a piece of yellow cloth are by no means un- 
common. The offerings are presented to the god on the occasion 
of the pilgrim’s first visit. In front of the god are two large 
vessels, and as each pilgrim is introduced into the presence of 
the idol, he drops his offering into one of them, makes a 
deep prostration, and passes on. At the close of the ceremony 
the offerings are placed in abag and sealed. They are deposited 
in the treasury of the pagoda and sent down to Lower Tripetty, 
where they are sold by auction under the supervision of the 
peishcar. It might be imagined that, where so little attention 
is paid to the offering made by each pilgrim, there might be 
many cases of pious fraud,similar to that of Ananias and Sap- 
phira of Holy Writ. This, however, is not the case. A Hindoo, 
who has vowed to present the god a golden jewel valued at 
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Rs, 500, though no one witnessed his vow and it is registered 
in his memory only, would no more dream of trying to put 
the god off with a jewel of smaller value than he would of 
neglecting the vow altogether. Indeed, he would consider the 
latter course to be the safer one. When a vow is once made, 
it is by no means necessary that it should be instantly fulfilled, 
It may take years before the money can be saved, and the vower 
will incur no sin, but if a fraud is attempted, the hypocri- 
tical devotee is certain to incur the displeasure of the god and 
will at once be visited by sickness, if not by death. In the words 
of a native official with whom we conversed, “ Your Honor, this 
Swamy very strict god.” There are well-authenticated instances of 
frauds of this kind being almost instantaneously punished, a result 
probably produced by a religious fanaticism and a guilty con- 
science. But, however this may be, the tradition of them is quite 
sufficient to deter pilgrims from emulating such a fate.* Until 
quite recently a large proportion of the receipts of the pagoda were 
paid to the ruling power. This continued under the Hindoo Rajahs, 
the Mahomedan Viceroys, and for a considerable period of the 
British rule, and the revenue derived from this source used to 
amount to asmuch as a lakhof rupees. This, however, has now 
been changed, and the Government have declined to interfere with, 
or derive any profit from, the revenues of the temple, the whole of 
which are under the sole control of the mahunt. ‘The paper in the 
Asiatic Journal, to which we have referred above, was written in 
1831 whilst the old arrangement was still im force, and the writer 
prophesies in it that the policy of the Government would have the 
effect of sappiog the roots of Brahminism. We extract the follow- 
ing :-—‘‘ Now let us contemplate the result of this plan. From 
one end of the country to the other, pagodas are ruined, unmain- 
tained Brahmins are in trade, serving in the army, and learning 
that even to them beggary is no livelihood. The oppressive hand 
of the Brahmin is removed from the neck of the people, and the 
influence they once had will never again be felt to a similar extent. 
The revenues of the pagoda are on a general decline and will die in 
the lapse of yearsa natural death.” As far as actual facts go, the 
revenues of the pagoda during the last ten years have more than 





* A story was told us, said tohave lover. Accordingly she cheated the 





occurred recently, of a dancing-girl 
who had vowed to give to the god 
her hair if he would send her a rich 
lover. The rich lover came, and in 
due course she went with him to the 
hill in order to pay her vow. On 
the way, however, she considered 
that if she cut off her hair, she might 
possibly lose the admiration of her 


god, and, instead of her hair, present- 
ed him with her jewels valued at 
tens of thousands of rupees. After 
this she went to sleep in the pagoda, 
but when she awoke in the morning 
she found her head was shaved per- 
fectly clean. This could scarcely 
have been the effect of a bad con- 
science only. | 
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doubled, and are estimated now to be not less than three lakhs of 
rupees. The value of the gifts presented by the pilgrims is 
probably much greater, and cannot be accurately ascertained. The 
reader will ask what becomes of all this wealth which has been 
pouring into the coffers of the pagoda for centuries, Very little is 
spent upon the town and the temple, many fine old towers and 
buildingsare falling or have fallen into ruins, and the proprietor 
of this princely wealth lives a life of seclusion. The question is 
easier asked than answered. A great deal of money is spent in feed- 
ing pilgrims, but the pilgrims fed are for the most part Byragies 
of the same caste as the chief priest. Some is hidden and buried 
in the ground, for it was only two years ago that some workmen 
came upon treasure valued at nearly two lakh of rupees. The 
remainder, and probably the greater portion, is distributed amongst 
retainers and hangers-on, 

It remains to describe a few of the ceremonies which are per- 
formed, and the sight of each of. which necessitates, on the part 
of the pilgrim, the payment of a fixed fee. Indeed, there is only 
one short period of the day when the admission to the presence 
of the god is free, and at every other time a fee varying from 
one rupee upwards is compulsory. 

Certain ceremonies are performed daily and others weekly, 
and are called Abbisheykam. For ecch of these a fixed payment 
is demanded from the visitor, and during the grand festival this 
fee is considerably enhanced. 

1. Pool Kaub.—Every Friday, throughout the year, the idol is 
anointed with civet musk, camphor, etc., and washed clean with milk. 
So important a spectacle cannot be seen for love, and the devotee 
pays what he chooses during the rest of the year; but at the 
Bramhotsaham (the grand feast) he pays through the nose, in a 
sum formerly more but now reduced to Rs. 50 (bid). 

2. Poolungee Séva.—This ceremony takes place every Thurs- 
day, and consists of dressing the god in a flowered garment. 
During the festival the price of admission to a sight of this cere- 
mony is Rs. 60. 

3. Tomaula Séva.—This ceremony is performed daily, and 
consists in throwing a necklace of flowers round the god. The 
price of admission is Rs, 12. 

4. Sahasranamarchana.—This ceremony is also daily, and 
consists of an invocation of the thousand names of Vishnu. 
The price of admission is Rs. 5. 

5. Mancham Séva—Is performed nightly, and consists in 
rocking the god to sleep. This may be viewed on payment 
of Rs, 12. : 

Another source of revenue is that of fees paid when offerings 
such as rice, dhal, ghee, sweet oil and tamarinds, &c., are made 
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by a devotee, The pilgrim is not allowed to approach the god 
with an offering of this kind without payment of a prescribed 
fee. These offerings are termed Naivadam. 

A few of these offerings are worthy of being described, 

Khali Harti—Consists of an offering of five betel leaves and 
three nuts, a quantity of sugar and half a pagoda’s weight of 
camphor. The sugar is presented to the god, and the camphor 
is set on fire. A man may have this offering made on every day 
throughout the year in his name on payment of Rs. 21 annually, 
and a deposit of a similar sum. Not less than 500 of these 
Harties are presented every day. 

Naranite Harti—Consists of the same offering with the 
addition of a little butter. The cost of this is a premium of Rs, 42, 
and an annual payment of the same sum; about 200 Naranite 
Harties are offered daily. 

Archana.—A man, who wishes the god to be invoked daily in 
his name by his 1,008 appellations, must deposit Rs. 80, and pay 
a similar sum annually. A pilgrim, who wishes that the ordinary 
services of the day may be performed in bis name, must pay the 
night previously a sum of Rs. 64. 

A third source of revenue is derived from payments of pilgrims 
to view the different processions of the god termed Vahanum. 
The idol, which is carried in these processions, is an imitation of 
the idol in the temple, and is formed of gilt wood and sometimes 
of brass. On these occasions the idol is carried in different ways, 
with reference to the tradition regarding his incarnations. Thus 
there is the— 

Piper Vahanum—When he is mounted on a Brahminy kite 
of gold; 

Chendraprabhu-—-When he is carried with a golden moon ; 

Hanoomunta Vahanum—When he is carried on an image of 
the monkey-god Hanooman ; 

Simha Vahanum—W hen he is carried on a lion, and 

Balashesha Vahanum—When he is carried seated on a_ large 
gold serpent. A fee has to be paid before a pilgrim is allowed to 
assist at any of these processions, and the fee varies in amount 
according to whether the procession takes place during the time of 
a festival or not. 

The following is a description of how the day is passed. In ‘the 
morning the doors of the temple are opened in the presence of the 
agents of the mahunt and the Jeyangar. First of all, the jewels 
in which the god was dressed the previous evening are examined, 
and when these are found to be correct, the first service commences. 

Visvarupa Séva.—The god is declared to be in the same state 
as he was the previous evening. The admission to this ceremony 
is free, except on Friday when an entrance fee of one rupec 1s 








demanded. The doors are then opened and Koluvoo Sreenevasaloo 
(the fifth of thé idols previously enumetated) is taken into the 
outer hall and séated on a chair. The clerks of the mahunt and 
the Jeyangar then read out to the idol the receipts of the previous 
day, the store-keeper tells him what provisions have been expended 
and what still remain, and the panchangam or calendar for the 
day is read out: When these reports have been read, water is 
brought from the Aakasha Gunga. Then Bhoga Sreenevasaloo 
(idol No. 8) is brought out, placed at Koluvoo’s feet and washed 
in the water. This having been done, the Jeyangar, or in his 
absence one of his disciples, decks the god with flowers, a 
ceremony termed Zomaula Séva. On payment of Rs. 13 a 
pilgrim is supposed to have borne the cost of this ceremony. 
Any number of pilgrims may pay this sum, and at the same 
time each will be supposed to have paid for the ceremony. Then 
the offerings of Naivadam are paid, and pilgrims are admitted to 
the presence of the god. Most of them are induced to pay for 
the cost of the Khalt or other Harti. This ends the first hour 
(modati gunta), and the gilt doors are closed. 

After a recess of half an hour the doors are again opened, 
the old flowers are removed from the god and he is adorned 
with fresh ones. This ceremony occupies the second hour (rendo 
gunta). A vessel is then placed in front of the god, in which 
the pilgrims who are now admitted place their offerings. At 
mid-day these offerings are taken out, counted, placed in bags, 
and despatched down the hill to the treasury at Lower Tripetty. 
The doors are then closed, and the pilgrims go home to take 
their meals: The afternoon is generally taken up by processions 
which have been paid for, and the day on which no procession 
takes place is considered a sinful one. On the day of our visit 
there were none; perhaps the presence of so many Europeans 
was sufficient to desecrate so holy a ceremony. 

In the evening the deors are again opened, the god is dressed 
in fresh flowers, offerings are made to him, and the ceremony of 
Maneham Séva is performed, %.e., Saina Sreenevasaloo (god 
No. 4) is placed on a cot and rocked to sleep. 

This ends the day’s worship. 

The temple year begins in the Tamil month Ani. The new 
year’s day is called animavarat and falls in June—July. The 
receipts and disbursements of the previous year are read out 
to the god, and he is informed of the state of his cash balance. 

In former days it was usual, when the receipts were below 
the average, to fetter the god in golden chains as a sort of 
punishment for a breach of his bond. Thereupon a number 
of Byragies rushed into his presence, and presented to him 
a sum sufficient to make good the deficit, 
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Several wealthy Zemindars and Rajahs have endowed the 
pagoda, Amongst other charities, one is entered in the accounts 
as Sir Thomas Munro’s charity, which consists of a daily offering 
of dhal. In order to keep up this service, Sir Thomas Munro 
made over to the pagoda a village in the Voilpad taluq of 
the Cuddapah district named Chendravaripally. This village 
has, however, been resumed, and in its place a village named 
Kotabyle in the same taluq has been given over. 

It is impossible to make even an approximate guess regarding 
the numbers who visit the holy hill during the year. Every 
day crowds arrive, and during the great feast there are said to 
be tens of thousands. It is to be regretted that no steps are 
taken to count the numbers; the roads up the hill are so few 
that this could be done without difficulty, and the information 
would be valuable to the Government as a means of knowing 
what sanitary arrangements should be undertaken, A few years 
ago the revenues of the pagoda had considerably diminished, 
owing to the frequent outbreaks of epidemics amongst. the 
pilgrims, but alate Collector of North Arcot, Mr. J. D. Robinson, 
persuaded the mahunt to give funds towards the maintenance 
of a hospital and dispensary in Lower Tripetty. The mahunt 
contributes Rs. 300 per mensem, and a fine new building is 
about to be built from local funds, This expenditure has been 
found to re-pay the pagoda, for outbreaks of disease are less 
frequent and less fatal, and, as a natural result, a larger number 
of pilgrims come to pay a visit to the holy shrine. 

But, whilst we have been acquiring this information, the after- 
noon shades have begun to fall, and it is time for our party to start 
on their six miles’ walk down the hill. One of the party is carried 
in a palankeen, and it is really remarkable to note how swiftly and 
how safely the bearers carry the ponderous-looking machine down 
the steep descent, where a false step would be certain to result in 
serious injury, if not death. or the first few miles we have to 
ascend and descend at intervals before we get over a high ridge 
which separates the pagoda from the last descent. The road is a 
broad one, paved with large irregular stones, on each of which 
appears an inscription. Every now and then we pass under a 
goparam or porch with stone seats and surmounted by a tower. 
There must at one time have been a large number of these halting 
places. We counted nineteen in a good state of preservation, and 
there were a large number of others, some of which had _ half-fallen 
down, whilst of others almost every vestige had disappeared, About 
every hundred yards we passed a beggar with a white cloth stretched 
out before him, on which the passers-by deposited their alms in the 
shape of money or raw rice. We noted that with a wise precau- 
tion all the pilgrims who bestowed alms were well provided with 
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the smallest current coin, and on none-of the cloths was a piece 
of money of greater value than one pie. Some of the beggars were 
old and infirm, some were covered with hideous sores, and others 
were strong well-built young men, apparently in the enjoyment of 
sound health. Behind the cloths there was generally some deco- 
ration—an image of Vencatesha Swamy, sometimes prettily carved 
and gorgeously decorated, a grotto or a pair of feet. These feet are 
a mark peculiar to the holy hill and the town of Lower Tripetty. 
They consist of two flat representations of human feet daubed with 
saffron and red dye. Whether they are placed only in those spots 
where the god’s foot is supposed to have rested, or whether they 
may be placed in any spot sacred to him, we were not able to 
ascertain, but we were continually coming across them, and when- 
ever we asked about them, the reply always was :—“ They are the 
feet of the god.” The beggars in receipt of custom drew our 
attention to their cloths by blowing on a large white shell or by 
striking against a gong, but we had forgotten to follow the wise 
economy of the pilgrims; and- were unprovided with any change 
below a rupee, so that we had to pass all in order not to show 
undue favour to one. Soon after we had lost sight of the pagoda, 
we met a family of pilgrims who had evidently come a long way. 
They were under the leadership of a Byragee with matted hair and 
of a generally savage appearance. ‘They were all glaringly deco- 
rated with broad Vishnu caste marks, and were clearly tired and 
way-worn. ‘There was an old man and woman, two or three of 
middle age, and some recently married, carrying their little 
children. They were nearing the -holy pagoda which for 
years they had longed to see, and which in a few minutes 
they would be able to gaze upon. They were about to be 
ushered into the presence of the god, and they were soon to 
wash in the holy wells and purge themselves of all sin, past, 
present and future. What wonder that though weary and foot- 
sore, the face of each pilgrim was lit up with the light of enthu- 
siasm and of hope! What wonder that they kept repeating the 
cry Govindoo-go-vin-doo in tones of joyful excitement, and that 
they pressed eagerly on, anxious to catch the first sight of the 
golden dome! We could not help watching the party with a 
kind of painful interest, until a turn in the road hid them from 
sight. It is impossible to help envying them their hope aad their 
perseverance, and if we could believe as they believe, and could 
feel as certain as they will feel a few days hence, that our sins 
have been purged and that we are certain of salvation whatever we 
may do hereafter, what an easy thing would be religion ; how 
much more pleasant the road than the one in which we have to 
work out our own salvation in fear and trembling ! 

After about four miles of rough road we reached the highest 
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point and stopped to look back at the hill where we had spent 
the day. The pagoda itself was hidden from view, but we could 
see the broad undulating plateau covered with low scrub jungle, 
This plateau must contain at least forty square miles and is as bleak 
and arid a table-land as one could well find. The little valley in 
which the pagoda lies, seems to be the only spot where a tree will 
grow, unless the sun-burnt shrubs which cover the rest of the 
land can be dignified by the name of trees. Where the slopes of 
the hill descend to the low country on the west, north and east, 
there are some green-looking valleys, and some valuable timber, 
but the top is nothing but a bare barren waste. 

A little further on and the road takes a turn ; we pass under 
a fine large goparam called the Gali, or windy goparam from its 
exposed situation, and there about 1,500 feet below us is stretched 
out a beautiful view. Almost beneath our feet, for so. steep is the 
descent, is the low country with its fields of green, its tanks 
and its groves of trees. In the distance is a range of fine hills with 
bluff precipices, the commencement of the eastern ghats ; about 
twenty miles off we see that strange landmark, the Naggerrg 
nose, which is visible to shipsin the roads at Madras; aud here 
close beneath us, so near that it would seem to be almost possible 
to throw a stone into its midst, is the town of Lower Tripetty, 
with its straight streets, its pagoda and its large choultries. We 
stopped for several minutes to admire the beautiful view and to 
rest before we tried the last descent. Here the steps are more 
regularly built of cut stone, and have been carefully preserved ; 
indeed, unless some care were shown, the road would be too. danger- 
ous to descend ; as it was, however, the descent was by no means 
difficult, and most of our party raced: down the whole way, some 
taking two steps ata time. It was dusk when we reached the foot 
where there is a goparam (the Aditya or entrance goparam) 
larger than any we had yet passed. Here we found horses and 
carriages awaiting us, and drove off in the anxious expectation of 
a not distant bath and refreshment. Outside. the town. we were 
met by the mahunts, elephants, and bullock-mounted tom-toms, 
and, preceded by this music, we reached our tents soon after dark, 


J, D. B, GRIBBLE, 














Art. X.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


Address delivered before the British Association assembled at 
Belfast in 1874. By John Tyndall, r.rs, President. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1874. 


HE Address delivered by Professor Tyndall before the British 
T Association last year is one of considerable importance,—an 
importance which attaches to it upon various accounts. It was 
delivered before an Association composed of the most eminent 
scientific men of Great Britain. It is the production of a man 
who, although not standing in the first rank of scientists, has a 
fair claim to be considered a representative man, and whose clear 
and interesting style of exposition fits him for bringing down to 
the level of men of ordinary intelligence the somewhat abstruse 
doctrines of modern science. The Address is important also from 
the fact that its author goes beyond the range of simple science 
and offers hints toward the construction of a philosophy. of science: 
Considering that the tendency of scientists for some time has 
been to depreciate and despise everything pertaining to philoso- 
phy, we have in this address a practical and valuable acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of a philosophy of some kind or other 
to the mind of even the man of science. And although the 
temporary occasion of the delivery of the Address has become a 
thing of the past, the subject of the Address itself is of perma- 
nent value, and the particular views expressed’ in it have not 
ceased to be representative. In India a great stimulus has of 
late been given to the study of physical science ; and; although this 
may be a step in the right direction, yet there is unquestionably a 
strong tendency in the human mind to take a superficial view of 
things which the exclusive study of physical science encourages. 
And it may therefore be of importance to turn the attention of 
students of physical science to some underlying problems which 
science as such cannot touch, but which are the proper object- 
matter of philosophy. Taking Tyndall’s Address as our text, we 
purpose to undertake this task. 

We shall begin by pointing out the relations between science 
and philosophy, and the proper object-matter of each. Science is 
conversant only with what is or may be directly known by sense 
or consciousness. For the sake of clearness we shall call anything 
that is or may be directly known a phenomenon. The universe, 
as we know it, is then made up of phenomena ; and by phenomena 
we mean to indicate both those. objects of knowledge which we 
perceive by sense and those which are given to us in consciousness. 


The fact however that we are not able-ourselyes to perceive certain 
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point and stopped to look back at the hill where we had spent 
the day. The pagoda itself was hidden from view, but we could 
see the broad undulating plateau covered with low scrub jungle. 
This plateau must contain at least forty square miles and is as bleak 
and arid a table-land as one could well find. The little valley in 
which the pagoda lies, seems to be the only spot where a tree will 
grow, unless the sun-burnt shrubs which cover the rest of the 
land can be dignified by the name of trees. Where the slopes of 
the hill descend to the low country on the west, north and east, 
there are some green-looking valleys, and some valuable timber, 
but the top is nothing but a bare barren waste. 

A little further on and the road takes a turn ; we pass under 
a fine large goparam called the Gali, or windy goparam from its 
exposed situation, and there about 1,500 feet below us is stretched 
out a beautiful view. Almost beneath our feet, for so, steep is the 
descent, is the low country with its fields of green, its tanks 
and its groves of trees. In the distance is a range of fine hills with 
bluff precipices, the commencement of the eastern ghats ; about 
twenty miles off we see that strange landmark, the Naggerry 
nose, which is visible to shipsin the roads at Madras ; aud here 
close beneath us, so near that it would seem to be almost possible 
to throw a stone into its midst, is the town of Lower Tripetty, 
with its straight streets, its pagoda and its large choultries. We 
stopped for several minutes to admire the beautiful view and to 
rest before we tried the last descent. Here the steps are more 
regularly built of cut stone, and have been carefully preserved ; 
indeed, unless some care were shown, the road would be too danger- 
ous to descend ; as it was, however, the descent was by no means 
difficult, and most of our party raced. down the whole way, some 
taking two steps ata time. It was dusk when we reached the foot 
where there is a goparam (the Aditya or entrance goparam) 
larger than any we had yet passed. Here we found horses and 
carriages awaiting us, and drove off in the anxious expectation of 
a not distant bath and refreshment. Outside. the town. we were 
met by the mahunts, elephants, and bullock-mounted tom-toms, 
and, preceded by this music, we reached our tents soon after dark, 


J. D. B, GRIBBLE, 














Art. X.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


Address delivered before the British Association assembled at 
Belfast in 1874. By John Tyndall, rRs., President. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1874. 


HE Address delivered by Professor Tyndall before the British 
T Association last year is one of considerable importance,—an 
importance which attaches to it upon various accounts. It was 
delivered before an Association composed of the most eminent 
scientific men of Great Britain. It is the production of a man 
who, although not standing in the first rank of scientists, has a 
fair claim to be considered a representative man, and whose clear 
and interesting style of exposition fits him for bringing down to 
the level of men of’ ordinary intelligence the somewhat abstruse 
doctrines of modern science. The Address is important also from 
the fact that its author—goes beyond the range of simple science 
and offers hints toward the construction of a philosophy of science. 
Considering that the tendency of scientists for some time has 
been to depreciate and despise everything pertaining to philoso- 
phy, we have in this address a practical and valuable acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of a philosophy of some kind or other 
to the mind of even the man of science. And although the 
temporary occasion of the delivery of the Address has become a 
thing of the past, the subject of the Address itself is of perma- 
nent value, and the particular views expressed’ in it have not 
ceased to be representative. In India a great stimulus has of 
late been given to the study of physical science ; and, although this 
may be a step in the right direction, yet there is unquestionably a 
strong tendency in the human mind to take a superficial view of 
things which the exclusive study of physical science encourages. 
And it may therefore be of importance to turn the attention of 
students of physical science to some underlying problems which 
science as such cannot touch, but which are the proper object- 
matter of philosophy. Taking Tyndall’s Address as our text, we 
purpose to undertake this task. 

We shall begin by pointing out the relations between science 
and philosophy, and the proper object-matter of each. Seience is 
conversant only with what is or may be directly known by sense 
or consciousness. For the sake of clearness we shall call anything 
that is or may be directly known a phenomenon. The universe, 
as we know it, is then made up of phenomena ; and by phenomena 
We mean to indicate both those: objects of knowledge which we 
perceive by sense and those which are given to us in consciousness. 
The fact however that we are not able ourselves to perceive certain 
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phenomena, does not exclude them from the sphere of science 
‘Anything which has been perceived at any past time, or which 
might have been perceived provided any percipient beings were 
brought into relation with it, or which might now or at any future 
time be perceived by the senses of any percipient beings, is properly 
the subject of phenomenal science. To determine the relations 
and laws of phenomena is avowedly the great and exclusive aim 
of modern science. 

But by some powerful and universal impulse the human mind js 
driven to infer the existence of something else which is not and 
can never be a phenomenon, that is, an object of direct knowledge, 
Whenever any voluntary conscious effort of ours is met by resist. 
ance, we know directly the power which we ourselves put forth : 
but we infer the existence of a power which resists ours. When 
we feel any sensation, as of smell, colour or sound, we know direct. 
ly the phenomenon, but we infer some power outside of us as 
existing and acting antecedently to the phenomenon and causing 
the phenomenon. Rays of light and heat, we say, come. from the 
sun; but they are not phenomena until they come into relation 
with our sentient organism. Thus, underlying or behind this 
universe of phenomena, we are driven to infer the existence of 
some things or powers not phenomenal as the objective cause of 
the things which we know. Nowit is with this underlying or, 
as it has been called, real world that philosophy deals, and it is 
with this that a considerable part of Tyndall’s Address is con- 
cerned. We have therefore in this Address a doctrine of philo- 
sophy propounded by a man of science, and perhaps the same 
remark may be made with reference to him which he in this 
Address (p. 13) has made with reference to Aristotle. “ When 
the human mind has achieved greatness and given evidence of 
extraordinary power in any domain, there is a tendency to credit 
it with similar power in all other domains. Thus theologians 
have found comfort and assurance in the thought that Newton 
dealt with the question of revelation, forgetful of the fact that 
the very devotion of his powers, through all the best years of 
his life, to a totally different class of ideas, not to speak of any 
natural disqualification, tended to render him less instead of 
more competent to deal with theological and historic questions. 
And thus, too, a man, who has devoted his life to the study of 

henomenal science, is not likely to be thereby more but rather 
less fitted to pronounce upon problems of philosophy. 

The greater part of the Address is taken up with a historical 
review of the progress of scientific speculation or discovery. 
In this review prominence is given, as was to be expected, 
to those whose discoveries or speculations have borne chiefly 
upon our knowledge of physical nature. The majority of 
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philosophical thinkers will, probably, scarcely agree with Tyndall, 
in according such an eminent position to Democritus and his 
followers as compared with Plato and Aristotle. Indeed, a candid 
reader of the history of philosophy can scarcely understand the 
elevation of Democritus except upon the theory that the President 
of the British Association, by his predilection for the atomic theory, 
has been influenced in his judgment of these ancient philosophers 
so as to pronounce unduly in favour of the inferior, The doctrine 
of atoms, as held by its various successive exponents, is that which 
has chiefly taken hold of Tyndall's mind in his study of the history 
of thought, and this doctrine we shall now examine historically and 
critically. 

After. the bright period of Greek and Roman enlightenment 
there followed along dreary night of darkness and confusion, when 
thought was bound and the human mind appeared to be resting 
itself preparatory to making a greater effort. When the revival 
came, the doctrine of atoms found a new exponent in “ a contem- 
porary and friend of Hobbes of Malmesbury, the orthodox Catholic 
provost of Digne, Gassendi.” 

“God who created earth and water, plants and animals, produced 
in the first place a definite number of atoms, which constituted the 
seeds of all things. Then began that series of combinations and 
decompositions which goes on at present, and which will continue 
in future. The principle of every change residesin matter. In arti- 
ficial productions the moving principle is different from the material 
worked upon; but in nature the agent works within, being 
the most active and mobile part of the material itself,” 
Such, according to Tyndall, was the doctrine of Gassendi. 

The philosophy of Gassendi is thus seen to be of a mixed kind. 
Insensate atoms contain within themselves the principle of all the 
phenomenal changes of the material world ; but these atoms are 
themselves produced and prepared by an omnipotent spiritual 
Being. Here we have a dualism which is unsatisfactory to the 
philosophic mind, which has a strong tendency to seek after unity 
of knowledge as well as existence. Gassendi on the one hand 
presents us with a spiritual Being as the originating cause of all 
things; and on the other hand with material atoms created and 
prepared by that Being so that without any farther interference 
or government they of themselves develope into the myriad forms 
of inorganic and organic life. To this explanation of the universe 
many objections offer themselves. The genuine theist is not 
satisfied with a Deity who is introduced simply to bring into 
existence the atomic materials of the future universe, and is then 
relegated into obscurity~as being of no further use. The genuine 
materialist, if indeed there is such a person in existence, is not 
satisfied with a system which begins with spirit and gives to 
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matter only a subordinate position. The seeker after a unity 
of knowledge is not satisfied, because he must. still ask how 
material atoms are endowed with such powers and principles 
of action as to produce the complex phenomena of our know. 
ledge, and how such an all-powerful Being as the creator of 
the universe of atoms should be introduced simply for a tem- 
porary ers 

Tyndall himself is not satisfied with the divine element in 
Gassendi’s system, nor does he think that in any way human reason 
can legitimately advance from a foundation of material atoms to 
the existence of God. And assuming Lucretius to be the purest 
representative of the old atomic system, he brings that philosopher 
into conflict with Bishop Butler, who, as is well known, was a 
staunch advocate of the doctrine of an intelligent creator and 
governor of the universe. Butler takes his stand upon the 
spirituality and possible independence of the mind or percipient 
and reflecting powers of man, and holds that we temporarily 
inhabit our physical body and use its various organs as the 
instruments of thought and action. He denies that any part 
of our present organism constitutes an essential part of ourselves, 
Let us see now what arguments against this view Tyndall puts 
into the mouth of Lucretius. “Subjected to the*test of mental 
presentation (vorstellung), your views, most honoured prelate, 
would present to many minds a great, if not an insuperable, 
difficulty. You speak of ‘ living power,’ ‘ percipient or perceiving 
powers, aud ‘ourselves’; but can you form a mental picture 
of any one of these apart from the organism through which it 
is supposed to act? Test yourself honestly, and see whether 
you possess any faculty that would enable you to form sucha 
conception. The true self has a local habitation in each of us; 
thus localized, must it not possess a form? If so, what form ? 
Have you ever for a moment realized it? When a leg is ampu- 
tated, the body is divided into two parts; is the true self in both 
of them, orin one? Thomas Aquinas might say in both; but 
not you, for you appeal to the consciousness associated with one 
of the two parts to prove that the other is foreign matter. Is 
consciousness then a necessary element of the true self? If so, 
what do you say to the case of the whole body being deprived 
of consciousness? If not, then on what grounds do you deny 
any portion of the true self to the severed limb? Another con- 
sideration, which you may consider slight, ree upon me 
with some force. The brain may change from health to disease, 
and through such a change’ the most exemplary man may 
be converted into'a debauchee and a murderer . . . . . Can 
the brain or can it not act in this distempered way. without 
the intervention of the immortal reason ? if it can, then it 1s 
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a prime mover which requires only healthy regulation to render 
it reasonably self-acting, and there is no apparent need of your 
immortal reason at all. If it cannot, then the immortal reason, 
by its mischievous activity in operating upon a brother instru- 
ment, must have the credit of committing every imaginable extra- 
vagance and crime.” 

So argues Tyndall, by the mouth of Lueretius, against the belief 
that we have within us an immortal spirit. Bishop Butler is now 
represented as being “thoughtful after hearing this argument,” 
and after “ having strengthened himself by that honest contempla- 
tion of the facts which was habitual with him,” he proceeds as 
follows :— 

“You will remember that in the ‘Analogy of Religion’ of 
which you have so kindly spoken, I did not profess to prove any- 
thing absolutely ; and that I over and over again acknowledged 
and insisted on the smallness of our knowledge or rather the 
depth of our ignorance, as regards the whole system of the 
universe. My object was to show my deistical friends, who set 
forth so eloquently the beauty and beneficence of Nature and the 
Ruler thereof, while they had nothing but scorn for the so-called 
absurdities of the Christian scheme, that they were in no better 
condition than we were, and that. for every difficulty found upon 
our side, quite as great a difficulty was to be found upon theirs.” 
And then Butler proceeds with objections against the atomic 
theory. Thus Tyndall appears to think that the defender of 
man’s spiritual nature has been completely floored by his argu- 
ments, so that even such a strong thinker as Butler acknowledges 
in a most imbecile manner that he is incapable of meeting them. 
It is always unfortunate for any thinker to have arguments put 
into his mouth by a professed opponent, and therefore, instead of 
admitting the complete capitulation of the fortress of our immor- 
tal spirit of which Butler is supposed to be capable, we shall 
endeavour to put words into Butler's mouth somewhat more like 
what we believe he would have spoken to Tyndall’s Lucretius. 

“ Most worthy Lucretius, I beg you to remember that the test 
of mental presentation of which you speak, is not, without exami- 
nation, to be admitted as a test of truth. It may be impossible 
to form a conception of ‘ percipient powers’ apart from a physical 
organism, but this impossibility of conception does not by any 
means imply an impossibility of existence; nor yet even does it 
imply an incapability of belief. There may be many things in 
Whose existence I firmly believe, but of which I am incapable of 
forming what I myself think to be a true conception. And it is 
to me quite plain that my inability to form a conception of 
‘ percipient powers,’ apart from some physical organs, arises from 
my want of experience, and may not arise from any inherent 
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impossibility of existence. I myself have never had a constious 
existence apart from my body, and as all my mental conceptions 
are formed upon my own past experience, it is quite plain 
that this want of experience is amply sufficient to account for 
my present inability to form a conception of myself existing 
and acting apart from my body. Moreover, it is not quite 
correct that cannot conceive myself as acting apart from 
my body. A great part of my mental activity is conducted 
without any conscious employment of any part of my physical 
organism. And it is certainly possible for me to conceive of this 
kind of conscious activity as being carried on independently of 
material organs, I do not affirm that this possibility of conception 
affords any demonstration of the fact, but neither is it legitimate 
for you to affirm that your alleged impossibility of conception 
proves the impossibility of existence. 

“ Again, you assume that, since the true self is localized in our 
bodies, it must possess some form, This assumption I cannot 
for a moment admit. Permit me to show you the reason why 
it is impossible for me to admit this point, The ‘true self,’ you 
must remember, according to my doctrine, is not a phenomenon 
of any kind. My body consists of phenomenal qualities, some of 
which in my life-time I am able to examine by my senses, and 
all of which may be a subject of study by the anatomist after 
my death. But even you will scarcely maintain that this collec- 
tion of physical organs constitutes my true self, since you must 
surely look upon that which controls these organs as the true 
self. And at any rate, as you are now discussing my theory, 
you must allow me to deny self-hood to any of my organs which 
can be perceived by my own or other people’s senses. But in 
addition to the organic parts which can be preceived by the un- 
assisted or assisted senses, there are other phenomena which I 
become aware of by consciousness. These phenomena, called 
mental, have /orm, that is, they are distinguished from one 
another as being of different kinds, as, ¢.g., sensations, emotions, 
fancies, and so on ; and they exist in certain relations, as successive 
or simultaneous. But I must deny that any of these phenomena, 
or all of them together, constitute my true self. For these pheno- 
mena are the olyects of consciousness, they are known ; but they do 
not know. Consider. When you say ‘I feel a smell,’ does that mean 
that one of your mental phenomena, such as a thought or a percep- 
tion, is conscious of the smell? The very statement of the question 
reveals its absurdity. Or does it mean that the whole collection 
of your mental phenomena is conscious of one of themselves ? 
This, too, is equally absurd. Or does it mean that any abstract 
idea which has been derived from the aggregate of phenomena, 
such as abstract Feeling or abstract Thought, is conscious of 
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one of the concrete? No power can be in the abstraction which 
was not exerted in the original concretes. Now I am not aware 
of any other mental entity possessing form except single mental 
phenomena, or the aggregate of phenomena, or some abstraction 
from phenomena, and we see that none of these can be supposed 
capable of knowing without absurdity. Their essential character 
consists in being known. But the true self is that which knows. 
And the true self cannot be a phenomenon, cannot place itself as 
known over against itself as knowing, cannot annihilate its own 
essential nature by assuming form and thus becoming capable of 
being known. 

“ Perhaps you may object that Iam now speaking of something 
which can neither be known nor conceived, which cannot there- 
fore be the object of scientific thought, which is purely a hypothet- 
ical attempt to explain certain features of conscious life, and which 
is an hypothesis which cannot be verified. To all this I answer 
briefly that I have never assumed the ego to be an object of 
scientific thought, that out of the phenomena which are the object- 
matter of science, there arise problems which philosophy discusses, 
but which cannot be scientifically examined, that the hypothesis 
is one to which I have been driven by an intellectual necessity, 
and that such an hypothesis as this may be legitimately held, 
although it is incapable of phenomenal verification. 

“T trust that you, although apparently unaccustomed to philoso- 
phical thought, have succeeded in comprehending, to some extent 
at least, this my main position. If you have done so, you will see 
that the other questions which you ask are vain and foolish, Your 
remarks about the division of the body and the total or partial 
removal of the brain go no farther than to show that in our 
present condition of existence our phenomenal conscious life 
has a more or less intimate connection with, and dependence upon, 
our physical organism ; and this no person in his senses ever for a 
moment doubted. 

“ Again, you speak of the influence of disease upon the brain, 
and you appear to think that you have fastened me with one 
or other of the horns of a dilemma. You ask, ‘ Can the brain 
or can it not act in this distempered way without the intervention 
of the immortal reason? If it can, then it is a prime mover 
which requires only healthy regulation to render it reasonably 
self-acting, and there is no apparent need of your immortal reason 
at all. If it cannot, then the immortal reason, by its mischie- 
vous activity in operating upon a broken instrument, must have 
the credit of committing every imaginable extravagance and crime.’ 

“ Now I hope you will-excuse me for suggesting that this must 
bea specimen of the product of a self-actiag brain ‘ without 
the intervention of the immortal reason,’ as I can scarecly under- 
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stand how a reasonable mind could be satisfied with such loose 
thinking. In the first place it is simply impossible for me to 
understand how the material particles of the brain can automati- 
eally produce any of the effects to which you refer. I have not 
yet seen anything to convince me that mental activity is only 
transmuted electric or magnetic or vital force. Nor do I believe 
that force of any kind is the product of material particles, | 
must therefore try the second horn of your dilemma. In this 
you present as the only alternative that ‘the immortal reason by 
its mischievous activity in operating upon a broken instrument, 
must have the credit of committing every imaginable extravagance 
and crime,’ Really you astonish me, Is the ‘ broken instrument’ 
to have none of the credit? If a first-class musician plays upon 
a broken piano and produces execrable music, do you blame the 
musician or the instrument? I fear, most sage Lucretius, that 
your brain has not been cerebrating very satisfactorily of late.” 

It is but justice to Tyndall to point out that, although crediting 
Butler with so weakly acknowledging the force of the rubbish 
that he has put into the mouth of Lucretius, he yet permits the 
worthy prelate to conquer at last. The atoms of Lucretius are 
dead insensate things, as atoms ought to be, and Tyndall admits 
the position of Butler that out of such atoms the phenomena of 
consciousness cannot arise. Passing by Tyndall's discussion of 
Darwinism and evolution and other things of a kindred nature, 
we reach (p. 54) the essential point of his philosophy of science. 
“Two courses,” he says, “and two only, are possible. Hither let 
us open our doors freely to the conception of creative acts, or, 
abandoning them, let us radically change our notions of matter. 
If we look at matter as pictured by Democritus, and as defined 
for generations in our scientific text-book, the notion of any 
form of life whatever coming out of it is utterly unimaginable, 
The argument placed in the mouth of Bishop Butler suffices in 
my opinion to crush all such materialism as this. But those 
who framed these definitions of matter were not biologists, but 
mathematicians whose labours referred only to such accidents 
and properties of matter as could be expressed in their formule. 
The very intentness with which they pursued mechanical science, 
turned their thoughts aside from the science of life. May not 
their imperfect definitions be the real cause of our present 
dread? Divorced from matter, where is life ‘to be found ! 
Whatever our faith may say, our knowledge shows them to be 
indissolubly joined. Every meal we eat and every cup we drivk 
illustrates the mysterious control of mind by matter. 

‘ Trace the line of life backwards, and see it approaching more 
and more to what we call.the purely physical condition. We 
come at length to those organisms which 1 have compared to 
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drops of oil suspended in a mixture of alcohol and water. We 
reach the protogenes of Haeckel, in which we have “a type 
distinguishable from a fragment of albumen only by its finely 
granular character.” Can we pause here? We break a magnet 
and find two poles in each of its fragments, We continue 
the process of breaking; but, however small the parts, each 
carries with it, though enfeebled, the polarity of the whole. 
And when we can break no longer, we prolong the intellec- 
tual vision to the polar molecule. Are we not urged to do 
something similar in the case of life? . . Believing as I 
do in the continuity of nature, I cannot stop abruptly where 
our microscopes cease to be of use. Here the vision of the mind 
authoritatively supplements the vision of the eye. By an intellec- 
tual necessity I cross the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and discern in that matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent 
powers and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Crea- 
tor, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life.” 

In this statement of Tyndall’s philosophy it is‘ satisfactory to 
observe his admission, that there is an important sphere of thought 
which extends far beyond the reach of experimental evidence. It 
is all the more satisfactory to observe this in a man of science, 
as we have recently had an example of one professing a more 
liberal culture, insisting upon the restriction of even theological 
thought within the sphere of what we may not inaccurately call 
experimental evidence. The author of “ Literature and Dogma ” 
appears to have atterly failed to interpret the wants of our nature, 
when he thinks that we are satisfied wtth such a conception of 
God as can be verified, or that we can conscientiously and sincerely 
worship such an intellectual abstraction as “the eternal not our- 
selves which works for mghteousness.” And it is pleasing to turn 
from such phenomenalism in theology as this to the utterances of a 
purely scientific man who willingly acknowledges the “ intellectual 
necessity” of going far beyond the boundary of experimental 
evidence in search of an explanation of the thinys that be. 

At the same time, we fail to see that “clearness and thorough- 
ness,’ which the author of the Address professes to desiderate. 
He appears in the first part of our quotation to abandon entirely 
the “ conception of creative acts,’ while at the close of the quo- 
tation he speaks of the “ Creator” of matter. We can scarcely 
charge such a generally clear writer with inconsistency here, and 
therefore we must seek for a reconciliation of the apparently 
incongruous ideas. Does he mean that a Creator must be admitted 
to account for the -first. existence of the matter which has in it 
“the promise and potency of all terrestrial life ;” but that, this 
maiter having been introduced into being, we can dispense with 
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all future creative acts and all divine government ? Although 
the admission of an original Creator of matter is made in the 
most incidental way, and indeed appears to be reluctantly thrown 
in as a concession to those who are unreasonable enough to insist 
upon it, yet we presume that the author, if questioned, would 
not deny the “intellectual necessity ” of assuming a Creator for 
his matter. We have then as the essential elements of Tyndall’s 
philosophy : (1) a Creator whose function it is to bring into 
existence the material foundation of the universe; (2) matter 
which contains or is the support of certain powers; and (38) the 
development of this matter into all the forms and phenomena of 
“ terrestrial life.” 

As the author of the Address does not profess to be a theologian, 
he tells us nothing about the nature of the Creator or of His 
work in the production of the matter ; in fact he does little more 
than merely abstain from denying His existence altogether. The 
philosophy of Tyndall does not include any doctrine of the 
Creator or creation ; if God’s existence is to be admitted at all, He 
is required only to account for the existence of matter, and then 
He is to be excluded from the system which He has brought into 
being as of no further use. This mode of treating the Deity is 
by no means peculiar to the late President of the British Associa- 
tion. Throughout the greater part of the speculations of modern 
science there is to be found a similar exclusion of the Divine Being 
from the developed universe ; the sphere of the known is the region 
of science ; in that sphere there is to be found no God ; the Creator 
is pushed out into the surrounding sphere of darkness and ignor- 
ance ; and consequently as the sphere enlightened by human 
knowledge is gradually extended outward, the enclosing sphere of 
ignorance and blind faith retreats farther and farther. Such is 
the theology of ignorance which has grown up in connection with 
modern science, and which, if not contained in the Address, is at 
least not inconsistent with it, and is probably the only theology 
professed by its author. 

We can understand the intellectual stand-point of those who 
take this view of things. They are chiefly men who are accus- 
tomed to confine their attention to physical phenomena, or who 
make the study of physical phenomena the basis of their enquiries 
regarding iifeand mind. Beginning with the objects of the senses, 
they include within the sphere of science nothing but what 
the senses can verify or at least nothing but what is directly 
inferred from sensible phenomena. Consequently they cannot 
see in the universe the presence and operation of the Higher 
Power whom men worship as God; and He is simply banished 
from the sphere which science believes it has fully explored. 
This position we say we can understand, but we do not at 
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all sympathize with it. Accustomed as we are to believe that 
God not only has created the universe, but also governs it, and 
that in no indirect way, we are incapable of accepting a philo- 
sophy of the universe which drives Him into the region of the 
unknown. And if there be an “ intellectual necessity,” which 
compels the scientific man to postulate the existence of powers 
and principles which the methods of science can never verify, we 
profess to be subject to the same “ intellectual necessity” of 
postulating an all-pervading and intelligent Power who not only 
has operated at the beginning, but continues to operate throughout 
the whole progress of the universe in which we live. 

There is, however, another view of the sphere of religion 
hinted at in this Address, with which we find it equally im- 
possible to sympathize. “There is also,” says Tyndall, “that 
deep-set feeling which, since the earliest dawn of history and 
probably for ages prior to all history, incorporated itself in the 
religions of the world: You who have escaped from these 
religions into the high-and-dry light of the intellect, may deride 
them; but in so doing you deride accidents of form merely, and 
fail to touch the immovable basis of the religious sentiment in 
the nature of man. To yield this sentiment reasonable satisfac- 
tion isthe problem of problems at the present hour. And gro- 
tesque in relation to scientific culture as many of the religions of 
the world have been and are, dangerous—nay, destructive to the 
dearest privileges of freemen as some of them undoubtedly have 
been and would, if they could, be again, it will be wise to recognize 
them as the forms of a force, mischievous if permitted to intrude 
on the region of knowledge over which it holds no command, 
but capable of being guided to noble issues in the region of 
emotion, which is its proper and elevated sphere.” 

Now, whatever others may think, there appears to us to be 
implied in these words a fundamental misconception of the 
nature and relations of our religious principles, All our emotions 
must have some object of the intellect with which they are con- 
nected and from which they arise. We are incapable of compre- 
hending emotions which spring out of nothing; we believe that 
all strong emotions of the human heart arise from some objects 
or facts which the human mind can conceive or know. We believe, 
therefore, that there must be an intellectual basis for the religious 
sentiment which Tyndall acknowledges to be immovably establish- 
ed in the nature of man. Now, what intellectual basis does the 
philosophy of Tyndall and others of his class offer to the religious 
sentiment of the human heart? A Deity who once acted in the 
production of matter, but who is now of no further use in the 
universe which He was temporarily called forth to create. Surely, 
such a basis as this is an insult equally to the intellect which 
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it is supposed to satisfy, and the emotions of which it is offered 
as the foundation, We can sympathize with Professor Tyndall 
when he protests against the control of science by an ecclesiastical 
organization, banded together for the purpose or at least with 
the effect of preventing the progress of knowledge and of per- 
petuating scientific error. We have no sympathy with those who 
dread the progress of scientific discovery, lest some of their favourite 
inherited beliefs should be shown to be baseless. But we 
protest against a science superficial and _ one-sided, which 
ignores the better-half of the phenomena which it professes to 
study; we protest against a science whick cuts away the 
foundation from the highest, the noblest and the most 
powerful emotions which have appeared amongst men and for 
better or worse have so mightily influenced human history; we 
protest against a science which, calling itself science, passes 
beyond the region of phenomena, and applying the methods of 
science to the objects of faith, virtually drives out from the uni- 
verse its own Author and Governor. | 
Having seen the unsatisfactoriness of the foundation afforded 
to the religious sentiment by the philosophy which modern scien- 
tists profess, we proceed now to examine the matter which Tyndall 
places at the foundation of terrestrial life. It is admitted by 
all, Tyndall as well as others, that matter in its metaphysical 
sense transcends the bounds of experience. But there are different 
ways of getting at the conception of this matter, and it may help 
us in onr criticism to examine them. Tyndall has, in his Address, 
illustrated one of these ways, which we shall call the mechanical. 
If you break a magnet, you find two poles in each of the fragments. 
Continue the process of breaking until you reach the smallest 
fragments which you are able to manipulate ; you can imagine, or 
perhaps directly perceive, that each of the fragments possesses 
powers similar in kind to those of the original magnet. So any 
material body may be broken into most minute parts until you 
get to the limits of microscopic vision, and each of these parts 
possesses the properties of the original lump. Now, scientific men 
borrowing a philosophical method, carry the process of division 
and sub-division in imagination far beyond the sphere of human 
experience, until they reach an atom, which is supposed to be the - 
smallest particle into which the body under manipulation is capa- 
ble of being broken. Each atom of any material simple element 
is, as a matter of course, endowed with all the properties found 
in the original body. And out of these atoms the constructive 
minds of the scientific world proceed to fabricate the universe, or 
rather to show how, by atomic forces and laws, the universe is 
evolved. Now let us examine this mechanical method of reach- 
ing the ground of the universe and its result, 
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The mechanical process of analyzing or breaking up any com- 
pound or simple material body so as to reach its primary elements 
or smallest parts, belongs egsentially to the method of science. 
The complex body subjected to the method, as well as the atoms 
which are the results of it, are phenomena, that is, objects of 
knowledge. It may be objected to this statement that the atoms 
are not objects of knowledge inasmuch as they are too minute 
to be perceived by any of our senses, even when aided by the most 
powerful artificial appliances, But notwithstanding this objection, 
we adhere to our statement. The atoms -of modern science are 
essentially phenomenal. They may transcend our experience, but 
they are of the same nature as the objects which we know, only 
more minute. And if we conceive a race of intelligent demons with 
faculties of perception correspondingly subtle, the atoms would be 
perceptible to them in the same way as physical phenomena are now 
tous. It is simply impossible for mechanical or chemical analysis 
to arrive at anything which is not a phenomenon or conceived of 
as a phenomenon. And in the atoms of modern science we have 
minute phenomenal objects, which, although ultra-experimental 
and unverifiable, are of such a nature that we could perceive 
them if our senses were sufficiently microscopic. Now, what 
is the meaning of saying that wecould perceive them, that they 
are phenomena ? 

When we perceive any object, our senses are affected in some 
special way. The retin of our eyes are impressed by something 
objective which we call a ray of light. The impréssion, the 
sensation, the colour, is the phenomenon which we know; the 
objective thing which we denominate a ray of light is inferred, 
but itis unknown. The points of our fingers are impressed by some 
object, and our muscular force is resisted; these tactual and 
muscular sensations we know; but bya process which we need 
not now explain we transfer them in imagination outside of us, 
and believe in the hardness and other tactual qualities of some- 
thing which we call body. But this body is unknown, except 
through its qualities, that is through our sensations objectified. 
What body is apart from our knowledge of it we cannot tell, but 
we think of it as having, or rather being, certain powers which affect 
us in certain ways. All phenomena are composed of sensations 
or affections of the organism, transferred outwards and supposed 
to have independent existence. But there is an _ intellectual 
necessity which compels us to account for phenomena by some- 
thing objective, which is neither a phenomenon nor of the nature 
of one. We see a colour ; we are compelled to infer a ray of light 
as the cause of it. We hear a sound; we must conclude some 
objective force which has struck-us from without. Our muscular 
force is resisted ; we are compelled to infer an objective force which 
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resists. Every sensation by which the objective world becomes 
known to us must be accounted for by something objective —not a 
sensation, but a power which, coming into contact with us, contributes 
to the production of sensation. Thus psychological analysis reduces 
al] phenomena into sensations and some objective inferred powers 
which have contributed to their formation. And it matters not 
how minute phenomena are ; if they are phenomena, that is, objects 
of knowledge or possible knowledge, they must be accounted for by 
something behind and beyond themselves which is not an object of 
knowledge. This is true of the atoms of science. They are con- 
ceived of as phenomena, and as such they demand to be accounted 
for by something beyond and behind themselves. They may be 
satisfactory to the man of science who, as such, does not pretend 
to seek for any non-phenomenal explanation of things. They cer- 
tainly are the only explanation of phenomena which the methods of 
science are capable of reaching. But to the philosopher acquainted 
with the use of philosophical methods of study, the atomic theory 
of the universe must appear altogether inadequate. 

Thus if we adopt the philosophical instead of the mechanical 
method of analyzing phenomena, we reach as the ground of the 
phenomenal universe, not material atoms, but active forces. In 
fact, the objects with which we come into contact in our daily 
experience appear to be composed entirely of various localized 
and permanently active powers. The whole universe, inorganic as 
well as organic, appears instinct with life and power. And if 
we are able to analyze the objects of our knowledge into sensations 
and their forms, and account: for them by postulating objective 
powers, the questioa arises, where is the intellectual necessity of 
atoms at all? ‘The scientist may require them as a phenomenal 
explanation of complex objects, and he does not need to look 
beyond them nor does his method enable him to go beyond them. 
The philosopher or the man of thought must pass beyond them, as 
we have shown, and having got beyond them, he cannot see the 
need of retaining them in his philosophical system at all. It may 
be said that some matter is required to form a locus standi, as it 
were, for objective powers. Tyndall asks, “ Divorced from matter, 
where is life to be found?” And he would perhaps ask the same 
question regarding all natural forces. ‘ There is need of clearness 
and thoroughness here.” What is the nature of the matter with 
which life and all the forces that we know of are connected? It 
is phenomenal matter, matter as an object of our senses, And 
we have already seen that all such objects must be regarded as 
themselves constituted by a variety of combined powers which, 
coming into contact with our sensibility, give rise to the qualities 
that we perceive. And hence when we say that a power of any 
kind acts upon or is connected with matter, we mean simply that 
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a power which affects us in a certain way is connected with other 
powers which affect usin other ways. All material bodies as we 
know them are partly the creation of our own conscious life, and 

artly of an objective activity, whether conscious or unconscious. 
it is proper for science to consider these objects as independently 
existing apart from the mind ; and it may be proper for science 
to hold that no force can be exerted apart from matter. But when 
the scientific man tries to impose this principle upon philosophy, he 
is going beyond his sphere; and the philosopher has a right to stop 
him with, “Thus far shalt thou go but no farther.” We must pro- 
test against the transference of principles of scientific reasoning into 
a sphere which transcends science. And hence, although in our 
experience all force may appear to be connected with things which 
we call material, yet these very things are themselves but manifes- 
tations of other forces, and we have no warrant to carry what we 
call matter beyond the sphere of known or knowable phenomena 
at all. It we do so, it can only be to help us to conceive a state 
of things which transcends uur experience, and a conception thus 
assisted must be admitted incorrect. 

Again, there is another question connected with this subject to 
which we must turn our attention. The exponents of modern 
science exert all their endeavours to show how, without admitting 
the activity of an intelligent first cause, all the phenomena of 
life and mind may be evolved from the atomic ground assumed 
to explain the universe. 

It cannot be denied, that Darwin, Wallace and others, have 
brought to light many interesting and important facts bearing 
upon the history of natural species; and there is no reasonable 
man who has the slightest interest in undervaluing any of their 
discoveries, The theory, however, which they would wish to estah- 
lish, is as yet only hypothetical. They cannot be said to have 
demonstrated the origin of species by natural selection ; still less 
can it be said that organisms possessing life have been shown to be 
capable of origination from material elements not possessed of 
life. This latter is admitted by Tyndall. But supposing that 
either or both of these positions were established, what then ? 
Do they remove the “ intellectual necessity” of postulating an 
intelligent designing cause ? Most assuredly not. We have already 
seen the necessity of inferring some power acting behind or 
beneath every phenomenal quality or body, in order to account for 
the existence of that quality or body. And we must carry the 
same principle with us in studying the more complex phenomenal 
qualities and activities which are found in living beings, The 
theory of material atoms having in themselves the ‘‘ promise and 
potency of all forms of terrestrial life” is purely hypothetical ; and 
such atoms melt into useless fictions when subjected to careful 
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philosophical analysis. Laying them aside, therefore, we may 
examine.some possible explanations of the origin of the successively 
higher forms and activities of organized beings. We may trace 
out in a rough way three great stages of cosmical progress. We 
have in the first place, the material foundation consisting of what 
are called inorganic elements, which are subjected to the ordinary 
forces and laws with which we are familiar in mechanics and 
chemistry. In the second place, we observe a higher class of 
bodies possessing an organized structure, and exhibiting the 
operation of a new power and higher laws—the power and the 
laws of life. In the third place there are some organized beings 
who manifest an activity of a still higher kind which is subject 
to different laws, the activity, namely, displayed in consciousness 
which is subject to the Jaws of mind. Now the problems which 
have to be solved, refer to the nature and relations of these three 
kinds of forces or activities and laws. Are the forces or activities 
of a mechanical or chemical kind ; of a vital kind and of a mental 
kind, essentially identical or essentially different? If life and ° 
mind are essentially different from mechanical or chemical forces, 
how have they originated ? 

There are those who hold that these three classes of forces and 
Jaws are essentially the same, that amidst all the external 
phenomenal diversities there is an internal essential identity, 
This doctrine is partly an assumption and partly the result 
of certain observed correlations of different phenomena. If 
we take a subjective stand-point and observe different classes 
of phenomena in relation to consciousness and its laws, we 
observe that the phenomena and laws of consciousness have 
a certain correspondence with those of external things; that 
there is a reason in things answering to the reason which 
constitutes our conscious life. And, assuming that this corres- 
pondence between the subjective and the objective is universal 
aud complete, that the laws of thought are also the laws of 
things, that, in short, things are nothing but thoughts rendered 
objective, the Hegelian, taking the laws of thought as his basis, 
applies them to the evolution of the cosmos. If, again, we tura 
our attention to the objects and forces of the external universe, we 
may observe a certain correlation between them. Light and beat, 
electricity and magnetism, are capable of transmutation; that 
is, under certain circumstances, the one passes into the other. Life 
also is supported apparently by consuming forces or materials 
of a mechanical or chemical kind, And the phenomena of mind 
appear to have in some cases a correlation with phenomena of 4 
physical kind. Assuming that there is a complete correlation and 
essential identity between these different kinds of forces and 
activities, the modern evolutionist endeavours to express the 
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higher phenomena and laws of life and mind in terms of those 
of mechanical and chemical dynamics, Thus, upon the assump- 
tion of the identity of mechanical, vital and mental fcrces, we 
have two philosophical systems: the one begins from the subjective 
and works outwards to the objective ; the other begins from the 
objective and works inwards towards the subjective ; both begin 
from lower and more universal forms, and work upwards to higher 
and more special ; both work out their evolution or development 
independent of any exterior or anterior designing power. 

Now there can be no doubt but both of these philosophical 
theories have been wrought out with wonderful ingenuity and 
ability, and that by their means the relations of many different 
phenomena have been successfully explained. A wonderful know- 
ledge of facts and great genius have been brought to the aid 
of both ; and it is not to be wondered at that two such ambitious 
and ably supported systems of philosophy should find many sup- 
porters and defenders, But, notwithstanding the greatuess and 
learning of those who have originated and defended them, we 
must decline to admit either as resting upon a sufficient founda- 
tion, The assumption that the human mind is the measure of 
the universe, that the phenomena and laws of mind are not 
essentially different from objective things and their laws, which 
lies at the foundation of idealism, is on/y an assumption which 
is evidently dictated by the desire of an ambitious mind to dis- 
cover some central principle by which all problems may be solved. 
The other assumption that the phenomena and laws of mind 
are only a higher manifestation of the forces and activities of the 
inorganic and organic objective world, is also only an assumption 
originating in the same way. And although there may be many 
facts which appear to support both. of these assumptions, we 
think that such sweeping generalizations are unworthy of that 
caution and modesty which should characterize men of science ; 
and after studying carefully the relation of our own finite mind 
to the great universe, we have come to the conclusion that we are 
incapable of discovering the essential nature and laws of that 
universe, and that a philosophy of the cosmos is, in our present 
condition, at least unattainable. By the evolutionist it is indeed 
admitted, and Tyndall does not deny it, that at present there are 
many unsolved problems, many difficulties in the process of 
development which have yet to be explained, many gaps yet to be 
filled up. But, notwithstanding this admission, there is still the 
underlying assumption that by some further advances in knowledge 
the gaps may be filled up and the problems solved, And 
there appears to be a rapidly spreading opinion that the process of 
evolution sine Deo may be shown to be a sufficient explanation 
of all things, Let us examine the grounds of these expectations, 
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Whatever we may hold regarding the essential identity of 
mechanical forces and vital forces, we must admit that the 
manifestations of the latter are different from and _ higher 
than those of the former. We are quite on our guard 
against personifying those peculiar phenomena which constitute 
what we call life; we are quite aware that life, as it ig 
known to us, is simply a name for certain phenomenal con- 
ditions and actions. But at the same time the relations 
between vital phenomena and those of inorganic nature are of 
such a kind that we, for our part, are under an “ intellectual 
necessity” of inferring a power underlying the phenomena of 
life higher im kind than what is to be observed in lower nature, 
Vital phenomena rise up out of those of inorganic nature; the 
hidden power which gives rise to life, seems to make use of and 
control the mechanical and chemical forces around it. We find 
ourselves incapable of conceiving how lower powers can of them- 
selves elevate themselves to the rank of higher and then turn 
round and interfere with and control those from which they sprang, 
We have not been able so far to think ourselves into the position 
of an evolutionist as to conceive gravitation or electricity poten- 
tiating themselves up into the organizing power which converts 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon into living vegetables or 
animals. Consequently we do not see how any scientific discoveries 
which could be made, would be sufficient to establish the funda- 
mental position of evolutionism. 

Our inability to accept the principle of evolution is greatly 
increased when we compare the phenomena of consciousness with 
those of organic life and inorganic matter. Although it were 
established that many of the phenomena of our conscious life 
occur in correlation with others of a physical kind, yet we find it 
impossible to conceive that the former are simply modifications of 
the latter. We cannot understand how consciousness can of itself 
spring out of unconsciousness. And especially when we see 
conscious effort governing and guiding unconscious organic force, 
we cannot see how the former should be simply a higher potency 
of the latter. Thus, it will be seen that we decline to accept the 
doctrine of evolution, not because it yet lacks a sufficient amount 
of evidence to establish it, but because no amount of phenomenal 
knowledge could possibly establish it. It is essentially an ultra- 
experimentai speculation, and we have seen that it is not adequate 
to the explanation of the relations of different orders of pheno- 
mena to one another. 

Professor Tyndall remarks:—“ The strength of the doctrine of 
evolution consists, not in an experimental demonstration (for the 
subject is hardly accessible to this mode of proof) but in its 
general harmopy with scientific thought.” What this means, 
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scarcely appears clear to us. The doctrine of evolution is, we 
presume, the result of the application of minds trained in science 
to philosophical questions, that is, the result of what we may call 
scientific thought. Does this mean anything more than simply that 
the conclusions of scientific men regarding philosophical problems 
harmonize with their conclusions regarding phenomenal problems, 
and that this harmony is the chief strength of their doctrine? 
We should say that such a harmony as this would not furnish 
to unprejudiced thinkers a very satisfactory ground for accepting 
such an extensive system as that of evolution. And if no positive 
evidence stronger than “ general harmony with scientific thought ” 
be submitted, we must fall back upon the inconceivability of the 
principal assumptions of the evolution doctrine as a sufficient 
ground for rejecting it. 

Professor ‘l'yndall further observes :—“ From contrast, moreover, 
it derives enormous relative strength, On the one side we have 
theory (if it could with any propriety be so called) derived .. . 
not from the study-of nature but from the observation of men—a 
theory which converts the Power whose garment is seen in the 
visible universe iuto an artificer, fashioned after the human 
model and acting by broken efforts as man is seen to act. On 
the other side we have the conception that all we see around us 
and all we feel within us—the phenomena of physical nature as 
well as those of the human mind—have their unsearchable roots in 
a c»smical life, if I dare apply the term, an infinitesimal span of 
which is oftered to the investigation of man.” 

What the theory is to which Professor Tyndall refers in the 
first part of this extract, we do not know. We are not aware of 
any theory of God’s nature or government which represents Him 
as “an artificer fashioned after the human model and acting 
by broken efforts,as man is seen to act.” There may be and 
doubtless are many absurd popular conceptions of God’s nature 
and mode of acting, but those who seek after and hold a reasonable 
belief in a Creator and Ruler of the universe do not wish to be 
credited with the absurdities of unreasoning men. And it is 


unworthy of scientific men that, when they contrast their own: 


views with those of the religious world, they should select for 
their unfavourable comparisons crude popular conceptions instead 
of carefully thought out doctrines. But there is one feature in 
the theory described and contemptuously dismissed by Tyndall which 
we have no hesitation in defending, after it has been subjected 
to a certain qualification. If, instead of “a theory derived, not 
from the study of nature but from the observation of men,” 
Tyndall had referred 6 ‘a theory derived not only from the 
study of nature but also and chiefly from the observation of men,” 
we should gladly adopt such a theory as ourown, We believe 
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that the whole universe is a manifestation of God’s power and 
wisdom ; but surely our human nature isa higher manifestation 
of His attributes than can be found elsewhere. If, therefore, we 
are to form a conception of the unseen Power, which Tyndall 
admits, from the study of those phenomena of which that Power 
is the inferred cause, surely we ought to base our conception upon 
the highest instead of the lowest manifestation of the Power. If 
reason and goodness appear as the crowning qualities of the 
highest beings known to us, surely it is not unreasonable to 
attribute these qualities in their perfection to Him who is believed 
in as the source and centre from which all phenomena derive 
their being and nature. We feel ourselves compelled by an 
“intellectual necessity” to think that there is as much in the 
cause as there is in the effect; and if there is that in conscious 
activity which is not in mere organic life, if there is that in 
organic life which is not in inorganic matter, we feel ourselves 
compelled to go backwards to a more remote beginning, and infer 
a cause which contains in itself the Power of producing the highest 
form of manifested being. And we cannot imagine any Power 
capable of producing intelligence except one possessing intelli- 
gence ; we cannot imagine any Power capable of producing vir- 
tuous beings except one possessing virtue. 

There is one passage more in the Address to which we shall 
refer before closing our review. ‘ The ‘ materialism’ here professed 
may be vastly different from what you suppose, and I therefore 
crave your gracious patience to. the end. ‘The question of au 
external world,’ says Mr. J.S. Mill, ‘is the great battle-ground 
of metaphysics.’ Mr, Mill himself reduces external phenomena 
to ‘possibilities of sensation. Kant, as we have seen, made time 
and space forms of our own intuitions, Fichte, having first 
by the inexorable logic of his understanding proved himself to be 
a mere link in that chain of eternal causation which holds so 
rigidly in nature, violently broke the chain by making nature, 
and all that it inherits, an apparition of his own mind. And it 
is by no means easy to combat such notions. For when I say, 
I see you, and that I have not the least doubt about it, the reply 
is that what I am really conscious of is an affection of my own 
retina. Andif I urge that [ can check my sight of you by 
touching you, the retort would be that I am equally transgressing 
the limits of fact; for what I am really conscious of is, not 
that you are there, but that the nerves of my hand have under- 
gone a change. All we hear and see and touch and taste 
and smell, are, it would be urged, mere variations of our own 
condition, beyond which, even to the extent of a hair’s breadth, 
we cannot go. ‘That anything answering to our impressions 
exists outside of ourselves is not a fact but an inference, to which 
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all validity would be denied by an idealist like Berkeley, or by a 
sceptic like Hume, Mr. Spencer takes another line. With him, 
as with the uneducated man, there is no doubt or question as to 
the existence of an external world. But he differs from the 
uneducated, who thinks that the world really is what conscious- 
ness represents it to be. Our states of consciousness are mere 
symbols of an outside entity which produces them and determines 
the order of their succession, but the real nature of which we 
can never know. In fact the whole process of evolution is the 
manifestation of a Power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect 
of man. As little in our day as in the day of Job can man by 
searching find this Power out. Considered fundamentally, then, 
it is by the operation of an insoluble mystery that life on earth 
is evolved, species differentiated, and mind unfo!ded from their 
preponent elements in the immeasurable past. There is, you 
will observe, no very rank materialism here.” (pp. 56—58) 

It is somewhat amusing to see such names as Mill; Kanfé, 
Fichte, Berkeley, Hume and Spencer, brought into such close 
juxtaposition, and represented as all testifying to the inscrutable- 
ness of that Power which produces and determines all things. 
Surely, the man of science is here transgressing his sphere and 
speaking about unfamiliar subjects. What would the pious 
Bishop Berkeley, who believed that he enjoyed a very direct 
and intimate knowledge of the unseen Power or mind of the 
universe, think if he saw his name placed in such company as that 
of J.S. Mill and Hume! Passing by, however, the incongruity 
of the names, we offer a few remarks upon the admission here 
contained. 

The doctrine of evolution, of which Professor Tyndall speaks 
so highly, may, perhaps, be viewed in two lights. As a doctrine 
of science it should be concerned only with phenomena, because 
scientific men do not profess an ability to study anything but 
phenomena. If it be concerned only with phenomena, it will 
have, however, a very restricted sphere for its operation. Pheno- 
mena, having certain relations of resemblance and difference, 
succeed one another; lower and more simple kinds of pheno- 
mena precede higher and more complex; the lower are composed 
of organs which in the higher assume more complex and 
perfect forms. This progress in the order of phenomena is 
the result of certain laws which are called laws of evolution. 
Now the question is, are these laws of evolution laws of the 
relations of phenomena only? Scientific men must answer 
in the affirmative, because the establishment of a law implies 
that the objects controlled by the law are known. It follows 
then that the higher orders of phenomena are evolved from the 
lower ; objects of a simpler kind evolve themselves into objects 
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of a more complex, But every object which we know is an 


g ; every plant or animal is a single object’ which 
has a temporary existence, and from which is produced tlie germ 
of a new object of a similar kind. Now, «hat is-it that is trans. 
mitted from the parent to the offspring? Is it the phenomenal 
material of which the offspring is composed? Or is it not 
rather the organizing power which enables the offspring to take in 
materials from external sources and build up its own organism 
similar to that of its parent? It appears then that species are 
perpetuated by the transmission of an organizing power from 
parents to offspring ; and it is only by assuming this transmission 
that we can see any real connection between preceding and suc- 
ceeding resembling objects. Thus evolution, if it is concerned 
only with phenomena, certainly assumes some underlying causal 
link between succeeding phenomena which is itself not pheno- 
menal. And this underlying power which manifests itself, now 


individual thing : 


in a lower order of phenomena, now in a higher, is absolutely. 


essential to the very idea of evolution. Individual objects which 
begin to exist and then die, cannot with any decree of propriety 
be spoken of as evolving themselves into higher forms. That 
which evolves itself has, from the nature of our conception of 
evolution, a continuity of existence quite inconsistent with the 
transient character of phenomenal objects. Thus when we come to 
investigate into the nature of evolution, we find that it is concerned 
with a continuously acting power, not itself phenomenal but mani- 
festing its activity in the production uf various forms of pheno- 
menal existence ; and the laws of evolution cannot therefore be 
simply phenomenal laws. But in determining the laws by which 
anything is governed, it is implied that we know a good deal 
about that thing. How then does Professor Tyndall say that 
“the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a Power 
absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man?” If the philosophy 
of evolution is not conversant with a continuously existing 
Power underlying phenomena, it must be restricted to the relations 
of more or less closely resembling objects of knowledge, and, 
thus restricted, it appears to us meaningless and useless. If it is 
conversant with an underlying Power manifested in phenomenal 
objects, it assumes a knowledge of that Power, which by Professor 
Tyndall is here utterly repudiated. 

There is much need of a more clearly defined line of demarca- 
tion between science on the one hand and philosophy and theolog 
on the other. It doubtless has been prejudicial to the interest 
of truth that ecclesiastical organizations have intruded within 
the domain of science and prescribed upon authority what men 
should believe regarding subjects which ought to be freely 
investigated by reason, But it is equally prejudicial to the 
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interest of truth when science transgresses its sphere, and 
assuming a knowledge of that which is only an object of inference 
or faith, dictates to philosophy and theology the methods which 
they are to pursue and the results which they may reach; or, 
denying all knowledge of what is not phenomenal, saps the 
foundation of all thought regarding the object of our philosopbical 
or religious faith. There is a great deal of phenomenal knowledge 
with which science deals; this may be a source of interest and 
pleasure to all, and should be pursued solely by the methods of 
science. There are important inferences which the thoughtful 
man must draw regarding hidden powers of nature and mind, 
but these are not verifiable upon scientific methods, and the 
scientific man, as such, should leave them to the philosopher, 
or acknowledge that in dealing with them he is transgressing 
the bounds of science. There are also higher and more sublime 
mysteries, the objects of faith to the religious man, and which 
the Christian theologian believes to be not discoverable by reason 
but communicated by revelation; both science and philosophy 
shoulda acknowledge their inability to deal with these, but neither 
science nor philosophy have any right to sit in judgment upon 
these objects of faith and deny their truth because they are 
incapable of being known or conceived. The theologian, the 
philosopher and the scientist, have each an important sphere 
of labour, and it would surely be for the interest of truth and 
the good of mankind if each, instead of trying to jostle the 
other out of existence, should endeavour to bring the results of 
the other’s labours into harmony with his own, and where this 
cannot be done, honestly acknowledge that there may be a 
multitude of things in this great universe of ours which we 
cannot reduce to a harmonious system, but which nevertheless 
it is necessary for us to believe. 
J. 









































Art. XI.—NOTES ON THE HINDI LANGUAGE. 


T° has sometimes been urged that there is no one language as 

distinct from all others that is entitled to the name of Hindi 
but that there is a language which embraces that speech which is 
common as a lingua franca to the people of Hindtstén, and that 
this language might be broadly termed ‘the Hindtstani language.” 
The language, however, which is commonly known as Hindistani, 
is the same that is often more accurately termed Urdd (the language 
of the camp, @.¢., the mixed or mongrel language): its vocabulary 
is largely indebted to those languages of India that were prior to 
the advent of the Muhammadans, but more largely still to the 
Arabic and Persian ; and it is chiefly current among the Muham- 
madans of the larger cities of Upper India where Muhammadan 
influence so long predominated. On the other hand, there isa 
speech common in the Feudatory States of Upper India and 
generally among the agricultural population of those villages and 
towns which are more or less removed from English and 
-Muhammadan influence, whick the European residents, and even 
the Muhammadans of the larger cities, do not understand,—that 
speech is Hindi. It was the language of the Hindiis of Upper 
India before the Muhammadans came, and no inconsiderable 
portion of its vocabulary is believed to have been antecedent even 
to the Aryan immigration. This language is not (as has sometimes 
been affirmed) a mere offshoot or corrupt dialect of the Urdt: 
it is a separate language, having a vocabulary of its own, together 
with a system of terminations as clearly defined as is usually 
found in the case of languages which have been so little subjected 
to scientific culture and criticism. Proof of this will be vividly 
realized by anyone who may glance ata page of Tulsi Das or 
of Kabir, the two favourite authors of the Hindi-speaking people. 
Lhe fact, however, of the existence of such a thing as the Hindi 
language considered as distinct from Urdé will, of course, be coolly 
denied by nearly all Muhammadans; and they will do so partly 
from defective information, partly from the well-known race- 
antipathy, and partly from their strong ecclesiastical prepossessions : 
the real fact being that the Hindi language is almost as little 
understood by the haughty and isolated Muhammadans of the 
cities as the language of Italy would be in the streets of Berlin. 
It should, however, be observed that the long period of the 
political predominance of the Muhammadans tended to give 
special currency to that form which the mixed language took in 
their talk : hence, in what is called ‘ Pure Urdw’ there is a clearness 
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of outline in the use of terminations, a tendency to reduce to a 
minimum the nasal element occasioned by the anuswar, and a 
neglect of the grand old Prakrit element in the vocabulary in 
favour of sounds Shemitic and Iranian. What is called, for the 
sake of convenience, the ‘Siddh Bolf’ or ‘ Khari Boli’or the 
‘Standard Dialect,’ is that form of the Hindi language which has 
received its definiteness of outline from this Muhammadan in- 
fluence : it is also called ‘ High Hindi,’ though, apart from the mere 
question of the convenience of giving it a name, it is not easy 
to see why it should be so called. It is, in fact, merely that form 
of Hindi which approaches the most nearly to the type of the 
Urd&é of the Muhammadans ; and it may be suspected that it has 
been so called by Europeans under an impression that what is 
really Hindi is, after all, nothing more than a corruption of it 
or a diversion from it: its claim, however, to be called (asit 
sometimes is) ‘ Pure Hindi’ is a matter which it would not be easy 
to establish to the satisfaction of Hindi scholars. It is, in fact, 
merely one of the many dialectic phases of the Hindi language, and 
in the estimation of no inconsiderable body of those most competent 
to judge, it is by far the least attractive and the least interesting, 
—the charm of real Hindi for such men consisting in great measure 
in the endless philological problems it embodies. It is in this 
dialect (of ‘Pure Hindi’) that Europeans usually speak, when 
they speak in Hindi atail; and it may even be feared that they 
often do so under an impression that the people understand what 
they say. 

Some idea may be formed as to the distinct importance of the 
Hindi language, from the following extract from Mr. John Beames’s 
valuable Outlines of Indian Philology. On page 13 he says, 
“The Hindi covers a greater area than any other Indian 
dialect. The western boundary may be placed about Sirhind 
(76° 30’ long. 30° 45’ lat.) and goes side by side with Panjabi 
southwards through the deserts of Patiala and Bhawalpur, till 
it meets Sindi near Jysulmere. It then turns westwards through 
Udaypur, where it is conterminous with Gujerati and Marathi. 
The Hindi of these parts is much mixed with Sindi and Gujerati. 
About Indore the three languages meet, From this point the 
Vindbya and S&tpura ranges bound it to the south as far as the 
Soane, which it follows northwards to Sirguja, thence skirting 
the Santhél:- and Rajmahal hills to the Ganges which it crosses 
at or near 87° 45’ long., and goes in a line due north to the hills. 
These boundaries are, of course, approximate only, etc.” Statements 
differ as to the number of persons to whom Hindi is a mother- 
tongue,—the figures ranging from fifty to eighty millions. Nearly 
each province of the vast territory through which it is spoken has 
its own peculiar modification of the language, which is as distinctly 
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marked to the practised ear and to the people themselves as the 
brogue of the Cornishman is to the Cockney. We do not say 
that the speech of the Cockney alone is English or the vernacular 
of England, and that the respective dialects of the Cornishman 
or of the Yorkshireman should be differently designated: we say 
that it is,in each instance, the English language, but under 
different dialectic phases. Similarly, the dialects of Hindi are 
numerous and clearly marked: the following are enumerated in 
the work quoted above :—1, the Maithil dialect of Hindi, spoken 
in Purneah and Tirhut; 2, the Magadh dialect, in south Bihar ; 
3, Bhojpuri, in Shahabad, S4ran, Champdran, Goruckpur, 
Eastern Qudh, and Benares ; 4, Kosali in Oudh and Rohilkhand ; 
5, Braj, in the Upper Doab, Agra and Delhi; 6, Kanauji, in the 
Lower Doab; 7, the numerous dialects of Hindi spoken in 
Rajputdna ; 8, the Bundelkhand dialect, spoken from Chambal 
to the Soane. These limitations, again, are approximate only. 
‘Again, the Hindi language has a considerable literature, and 
from present appearances it may be inferred that its liter- 
ature is likely to grow. All the more important and popular 
books of the ancient Safskrit writers have been rendered (with 
more or less of freeness however) by pandits into this language 
and the translations (or, more properly, the ¢éransfusions) are 
known and studied by the people. We say nothing of -that large 
and rapidly growing supply of Hindi literature which has been 
provided under the patronage of Government fur use in schools 
and colleges, nor of the large contributions which have been 
made by the various evangelizing bodies who labour in those 
parts of the country where Hindi is the mother-tongue of the 
people; for such literature can hardly be said to be indigenous— 
the spontaneous offspring of the nation’s genius. Still, this too 
is a branch of the Hindi literature, and its very existence 
argues the distinct importance of the language we are now 
considering. In the application of the science of comparative 
philology to the living languages of India, a knowledge of the 
various dialects of Hindi (considered as one of the Prakrits) 1s 
essential—With these facts before us, little need be added to 
show the importance of the study of Hindi; yet less, probably, 
has been done by European enterprize towards the cultivation 
and development of this language than for almost any other 
language in the Queen’s dominions in the East. When we 
remember to how large a proportion of the people of this country 
the Hindi is a mother-tongue, it is clear that no Government 
officer can be supposed to carry on his work intelligently without 
a good practical acquaintance with it, and that no Missionary 
who aims at carrying his enterprize into the rural districts, or 
who hopes to be understood by any ordinary assemblage of 
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Hindfis in these provinces, can preach with efficiency unless he 
use this language. 

The Hindi language, like nearly all others, is composite. Of 
its vocabulary it may be said that about two-thirds are pure 
unaltered Sanskrit: of the remaining third, a large number of the 
words have been taken, with or without modification, directly or 
indirectly, from the Arabic and Persian, and have proved their 
title to be considered part of the voeabulary of the language by 
their constant appearance in the Hindi speech and writings of 
both Asiatic and European scholars. Some few English terms 
also have found their way into Hindi (as also into the other 
living languages of India) in some technical sense : these some- 
times occur alone, and sometimes as one of the elements in 
some hybrid word. As one example out of many that might 
be quoted, we may instance the word tikat, ‘ ticket ’: this word 
has fairly established itself in the vernacular as the technical 
term for the five following meanings :—(1) a postage-stamp ; (2) 
a railway-ticket ; (3) a badge; (4) a visiting-card ; (5) a label. 
When such words have fairly settled themselves down jin the speech 
of a people as universally-understood and universally-used tech- 
nicalities, we are compelled to regard them as integral parts of a 
language: we must acknowledge such phenomena, however much 
we may regret them,—they are the natural consequence of inter- 
national communication and foreign ascendancy, and we cannot 
get along if we curtly ignore them. Not only are words of 
foreign origin thus imported into Hindi, but also a large number 
of hybrids exist in the language having one member Safskrit or 
Prakrit, and the other Arabic or Persian ; or one member English 
and the other Oriental ; thus, sendddér, made up of the Safskrit 
send+ Persian dér: again hakkbhent, made up of Persian hagqq, 
+Hindi bhent: again jélkhéndé, made up English ‘ jail ’+ Persian 
kh@n@ : other examples are thanddar, hatsikhushi, baikghar, dedr- 
hidar, atkulbaz, ekalkhord, relgdri, ainthakhan, shiskshanawés. 
A large number of the technical terms of the law and faith and 
ritual of the Muhammadans have so effectually settled down in 
the language and literature of the Hindi-speaking people, as 
to have almost rendered effete their Hindi equivalents. No lover 
of real Hindi can regret this state of things more sincerely than 
we do, for not only is the very appearance of the foreign element 
an eyesore; it has also this additional provocation that it is not 
really necessary. For nearly all such words there might be 
found in the purely Hindi vocabulary true equivalents: they 
became, however, embodied in the language during the long 
period of the Muhammadan ascendancy, and the greater number 
of them serve to show tiie nature and the degree of that foreign 
influence as to the national life of the conquered race, Moreover, 
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not only have such words been caught up by the uneducated 
from the lips of their conquerors, they are also worked into the 
deliberate compositions of even their best authors. It would not 
be difficult to point out to the reader Persian and Arabic words 
in the pages of those celebrated popular favourites, Tulsi Das and 
Kabir:—nay, even from the days of Chand Bardai, the earliest Hind{ 
poet, down to the most recent times, there has not yet appeared the 
native writer of Hindi who has succeeded in keeping his pages 
clear of that foreign taint ; while in some instances, even in the case 
of the productions of learned Hindds, such words might be swept 
off almost in handfuls from page after page. These foreign words 
are not unfrequently introduced by Hindi writers in their unaltered 
form ; thus, we have dam, har, darbdar, lagan, bad : or, as nearly so 
as the difference of alphabets will admit of ; thus bag, jin, khabar, 
arib, jor, maskhari, pharak, khdnd, mijaj, phauj, rukh, jahaj: 
while others are more or less disguised ; thus, khabari, newa), 
bakets, kdgad, saraph, ldyak, jinis, stipett. (These are only 
a few culled from Tulsi’s Radmdyan.) In fact, every principle of 
change with which linguists are familiar comes into operation 
in this language; for example, assimilation, compensation, con- 
traction, expansion, substitution, inversion, transposition, to- 
gether with almost every conceivable species of mutilation or 
decay. Examples might be supplied in abundance did our 
limits admit of them. Many writers (not satisfied, seemingly, 
with the large Safiskrit element already in the language) 
embody in their productions Safiskrit inflected forms; aud this, 
even when there is no real exigency; for example, we find 
Safiskrit genitives and plurals, and parts of the Safiskrit verb. 
Thus we have in Tulst’s Ramdyan such purely Saiiskrit, forms as 
evamastu, evambhabatu, tabhyam, bhawami, ete. Such words 
are dragged into the literature sometimes by the pedantry of the 
pandits, sometimes by the caprice of the poets, sometimes, again, 
it must be admitted, on account of the exigencies of the many 
metres. It has sometimes been urged that words and phrases 
urely Safiskrit have no more claim to a place in our Hindi 
Dictionaries than words or phrases purely Latin or French, which 
may happen to occur in English books, have to a place in an 
English Dictionary. But we submit that such a theory fails us 
just at the point where it is needed to stand, The introduction 
of phrases and words purely Latin or French into English books 
is not, properly speaking, a necessity ; that is, in most such in- 
stances the same functions might be adequately discharged by 
English terms properly selected ; while in the case of Hindf the 
expressions are worked up by the poets for their metre, and are 
chosen sometimes on account of-their quantity, metrically con- 
sidered, or because of their greater expressiveness as_ being 
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currently better known by the people for whom the poets wrote. 
Those, again, who hold the opinion to which we are now 
taking exception, would surely not object to the use, in English 
composition, of those words which are foreign to English, but 
which yet express ideas that cannot be expressed in English, 
excepting by circumlocution ; as, for example, the French début 
and the Latin pace: we presume it would be agreed on all hands 
that no English Dictionary could be considered to be all 
that it should be, if such words were excluded from it, Now, 
this same plea might be put in concerning many of the words 
of this nature that occur in Hindi. Admitting that the foreign 
or learned element in Hindi books has, in some intances, been 
drawn in by reason of the pedantry of native writers who 
have embodied them not under the pressure of the poverty of 
the vernacular, but rather from a desire to impress us with a 
due sense of the extent of their resources ; still, if a Hindi book 
is to be made intelligible to an English reader, we are compelled 
to incorporate such words in Hindi Dictionaries intended for 
European students; unless we are to pre-suppose a knowledge 
of at least Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian in every European 
who wishes to study Hindi; which, we suppose, would be absurd. 
No amount of mere Hindi scholarship could even suggest to 
a man the faintest inkling of the exact meaning of the word 
tabhyam, and of the other words just quoted from the Hindi 
Réméysn. When Arabic and Persian words find their way into 
Hindi, they speedily exemplify the characteristic differences of 
the Shemitic and Aryan alphabets, and become amenable to 
Hindi laws of pronounciation and spelling: thus we even get 
such noteworthy changes, as sikhligarh for saikalgar, and 
sdyat, sdyét for sd’at. It is just at this point that the man 
who makes a Dictionary of the Hindi language experiences the 
pressure of one of his chief difficulties ;—he is met at the very 
outset of his undertaking by a series of formidable problems. 
It is not enough that he has toiled hard and collected a vast store 
of new words,—he has to deal with the question, what it is best 
to do with them after all. One friend tells him that if he insert 
such and such words, his work will not be a Hindi Dictionary 
at all: another, equally zealous in the cause of this language 
and equally qualified to pronounce on the subject, tells him that 
to omit such words would be absurd, One tells him that the 
correct (that is, the Safiskrit) form of every word should be 
inserted, and that one or (at the utmost) two only of the poetical 
or dialectic divergencies of it might be inserted also: another 
tells him that if he act on this plan his work must be next to 
useless to the beginner. Onetells him that the Hindi language 
is that spoken in Ban4ras, and that the Dictionary should embrace 
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ouly those words which are sanctioned by the usage of that highly- 
favoured locality : another promptly asks,—what, then, of the 
Hindi of Mathuré, of Bib&r, of the Central Provinces, of RajpGtana, 
and of Tirhfit? One friend tells him that the Dictionary should 
contain all the archaic forms of even the oldest poets, and all the 
variations of the orthography of the language in the course 
of its history: another asks,—cut bono? Not to augment 
this accumulation of difficulties, we venture to express the 
opinion that the duty of the Dictionary-maker lies in the via 
media of all these; for, at the present stage of the culture of 
Hindi, what is needed, is a patient and faithful record of facts 
and phenomena. We believe that the Hindi language is neither 
the archaic nor the modern, neither the poetic nor the prose, 
neither the diaiectic complexion of it peculiar to this district 
or to that, but the whole of these combined. It would surely 
be unwise at present to fix upon any arbitrary standard of 
Hindi; he should aim, rather, at embodying in his work every. 
word and every corruption of a word which he has. himself 
discovered in the literature and speech of the people; for, it 
is impossible to prove that a Hindi Dictionary compiled on 
any purist or eclectic principle would be such as to meet the 
requirements either of the student or of the philologist. When 
we meet with forms which differ in tuto from their originals, and: 
which do not appear (excepting to experienced Orientalists) to 
ifford a single clue as to-what their original forms may be, where 
are we to draw the line in admitting or rejecting such forms? As 
to the Persian and Arabic words, which occur in the Hindi litera- 
ture, it seems to us that there are weighty objections to the theory 
that they should not be embodied in the pages of a*Hindi Diction- 
ary, and that if a student wish to know their meanings he should 
look them up in some Dictionary of those languages: for, (1) he 
may not be acquainted with the Persian or the Arabic character ; 
and (as everyone knows who knows anything of the matter) such 
a person could not possibly find the word, even supposing he pos- 
sessed Persian and Arabic Dictionaries ; (2) it is surely too much 
to expect that every man who may have occasion to study the 
Hindi language should be under the necessity of purchasing 
Arabic and Persian Dictionaries: he is justified in expecting to 
find in a Hindf Dictionary every word he may chance to find in a 
book written in the Hindi language: it may suit his purpose to 
study Hindi; it may not suit his purpose to study two other lan- 
guages besides; and, (3) more important still is the consideration 
that no learner can know whether the word whose mean- 
ing he is in search of, and» which (we will suppose) he has 
found in Tulsi’s Rémdyan or some other standard work, 1s 
Arabic, Persian, Hindi, or Sanskrit; so that if it be not 
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given in his Dictionary, he is left to conjecture whether the 


word is a Hindi one not known to the Dictionary-maker, or 
whether it is Shemitic or Iranian. The alert philologist will, 
of course, not need to be cautioned as to the importance of 
bearing in mind the difference between those merely slipshod 
corruptions in spelling which every native seems to deem himself 
at liberty to make, and those bond-fide variations which exhibit 
the operation of the ascertained laws of dialectic diversity, or of 
linguistic change or decay. It is only recently that the earliest 
Hindi poet (Chand) has begun to be studied: his writings have 
lain in inanuscript for about seven hundred years, and are now 
being edited and printed for the first time under the auspices of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His work contains a large number 
of obsolete words and archaic forms not found in the more 
modern poets nor in speech. The study of Chand will yield con- 
tributions rather of .philological than of historicai interest ; it is, 
therefore, obviously .of much importance that all his obsolete 
words and -peculiar-forms-should be placed on-record in any 
vocabularies that may yet be compiled. If the advocates of the 
purist principle above referred to are to have their way, and all 
words that are not obviously of Aryan origin are to be excluded, 
we should have to ignore some of the commonest words in the 
language of the people, such as daémdad, bahdna, langar, and a 
great many others: and will those who advocate such a theory 
tell us what would be the use of such a work? Weare prepared 
to show that it would not be of use to the comprehension of any 
standard work in the literature that has yet appeared. We do 
not refer to fanciful works that have been ‘made to order’ by 
Europeans and others in modern times, but rather to the bond-fide 
indigenous literature which has been produced by the genius of 
native poets and thinkers, irrespective of Government prizes and 
other gross mercantile considerations. There is much the same 
difference between the Hindi of the masses of the present day, and 
of the real poets of the soil, when compired with that of the 
language which is known as ‘ High Hindi,’ that there is between 
the writings of Chaucer when compared with the bighly-developed 
English of modern times. We could not accept as our guide the 
curt and unseasoned ipse-dixit of minds imperfectly acquainted 
with the phenomena which occasion the difficulty, or with the 
endless embarrassments of the man who wades through the native 
literature ; but if anyone can supply to the students of Hindi 
a.rational and satisfactory solution of this perplexing question, 
he will do a real and. most valuable service : meanwhile, it may be 
hoped that the method in which it is now proposed to deal with the 
difficulty will have, at least, the merit of practical usefulness; for,.a 
Dictionary of the Hindi language which should exclude all 
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ouly those words which are sanctioned by the usage of that highly: 
favoured locality: another promptly asks,—what, then, of the 
Hindi of Mathura, of Bihar, of the Central Provinces, of Rajpatana, 
and of TirhfGit? One friend tells him that the Dictionary should 
contain all the archaic forms of even the oldest poets, and all the 
variations of the orthography of the language in the course 
of its history: another asks,—cut bono? Not to augment 
this accumulation of difficulties, we venture to express the 
opinion that the duty of the Dictionary-maker lies in the via 
media of all these; for, at the present stage of the culture of 
Hindi, what is needed, is a patient and faithful record of facts 
and phenomena. We believe that the Hindi language is neither 
the archaic nor the modern, neither the poetic nor the prose, 
neither the diaiectic complexion of it peculiar to this district 
or to that, but the whole of these combined. It would surely 
be unwise at present to fix upon any arbitrary standard of 
Hindi; he should aim, rather, at embodying in his work every. 
word and every corruption of a word which he has. himself 
discovered in the literature and speech of the people; for, it 
is impossible to prove that a Hindi Dictionary compiled on 
any purist or eclectic principle would be such as to meet the 
requirements either of the student or of the philologist. When 
we meet with forms which differ in tuto from their originals, and: 
which do not appear (excepting to experienced Orientalists) to: 
afford a single clue as to-what their original forms may be, where 
are we to draw the line in admitting or rejecting such forms? As 
to the Persian and Arabic words, which occur in the Hindi litera- 
ture, it seems to us that there are weighty objections to the theory 
that they should not be embodied in the pages of a*Hindi Diction- 
ary, and that if a student wish to know their meanings he should 
look them up in some Dictionary of those languages: for, (1) he 
may not be acquainted with the Persian or the Arabic character ; 
and (as everyone knows who knows anything of the matter) such 
a person could not possibly find the word, even supposing he pos- 
sessed Persian and Arabic Dictionaries ; (2) it is surely too much 
to expect that every man who may have occasion to study the 
Hindi language should be under the necessity of purchasing 
Arabic and Persian Dictionaries: he is justified in expecting to 
find in a Hindi Dictionary every word he may chance to find in a 
book written in the Hind{ language: it may suit his purpose to 
study Hindi; it may not suit his purpose to study two other lan- 
guages besides; and, (3) more important still is the consideration 
that no learner can know whether the word whose mean- 
ing he is in search of, and» which (we will suppose) he has 
found in Tulsi’s Rémdyan or some other standard work, 1s 
Arabic, Persian, Hindi, or Sanskrit; so that if it be not 
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given in his Dictionary, he is left to conjecture whether the 
word is a Hindi one not known to the Dictionary-maker, or 
whether it is Shemitic or [ranian. The alert philologist will, 
of course, not need to be cautioned as to the importance of 
bearing in mind the difference between those merely slipshod 
corruptions in spelling which every native seems to deem himself 
at liberty to make, and those bond-fide variations which exhibit 
the operation of the ascertained laws of dialectic diversity, or of 
linguistic change or decay. It is only recently that the earliest 
Hindi poet (Chand) has begun to be studied: his writings have 
lain in inanuscript for about seven hundred years, and are now 
being edited and printed for the first time under the auspices of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His work contains a large number 
of obsolete words and archaic forms not found in the more 
modern poets nor in speech. The study of Chand will yield con- 
tributions rather of .philological than of historicai interest ; it is, 
therefore, obviously .of much importance that all his obsolete 
words and -peculiar—forms-should be placed on-record in any 
vocabularies that may yet be compiled. If the advocates of the 
purist principle above referred to are to have their way, and all 
words that are not obviously of Aryan origin are to be excluded, 
we should have to ignore some of the commonest words in the 
language of the people, such as ddmdad, bahdna, langar, and a 
great many others: and will those who advocate such a theory 
tell us what would be the use of such a work? Weare prepared 
to show that it would not be of use to the comprehension of any 
standard work in the literature that has yet appeared. We do 
not refer to fanciful works that have been ‘made to order’ by 
Europeans and others in modern times, but rather to the bond-fide 
indigenous literature which has been produced by the genius of 
native poets and thinkers, irrespective of Government prizes and 
other gross mercantile considerations. There is much the same 
difference between the Hindi of the masses of the present day, and 
of the real poets of the soil, when compired with that of the 
language which is known as ‘ High Hindi,’ that there is between 
the writings of Chaucer when compared with the bighly-developed 
English of modern times. We could not accept as our guide the 
curt and unseasoned ipse-dixit of minds imperfectly acquainted 
with the phenomena which occasion the difficulty, or with the 
endless embarrassments of the man who wades through the native 
literature ; but if anyone can supply to the students of Hindi 
a.rational and satisfactory solution of this perplexing question, 
he will do a real and.most valuable service : meanwhile, it may be 
hoped that the method in which it is now proposed to deal with the 
difficulty will have, at least, the merit of practical usefulness; for, a 
Dictionary of the Hindi language which should exclude all 
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words which are not manifestly and at first sight traceable to 
Sanskrit would be a chimera ;-—it would be as imperfect a guide 
to the Hindi literature as a professedly English Dictionary would 
be to the writings of any of our modern historians or philosophers 
or poets, which should, however, contain none but strictly Saxon 
terms. And it should not be forgotten that the responsibility for 
the introduction of foreign and corrupted forms into the literature 
lies not with the Dictionary.maker, but with the native authors 
penreeees the author leads, the lexicographer is obliged to 
ollow. 

From what has been said it will be readily perceived how im- 
portant it is that our Dictionaries of this language be constructed 
on some settled and iutelligent principle of treating corrupted forms, 
This difficulty is augmented indefinitely, for each writer seeme 
to regard himeelf at liberty to spell in any way he likes. It is 
obviously of great importance that all corrupted and dialectic 
forms should be given ; else, how could the beginner interpret 
such forms as jaumpai, parduman, bahman, biphai or biphpai, 
and many similar monstrosities? So corrupted, indeed, is even 
the written, as well as the spoken language that not unfrequently 
forms occur for which there is no alphabetical place; thus 
aati and éai in the forms aaihai and éaihai, which both= 
aihai=dwega. The writer of a Dietionary of our own language 
would hardly feel himself at liberty to omit all notice of such 
forms as ‘connection,’ ‘extasy,’ ‘apostacy,’ ‘expences, etc., albeit 
they are inaccurate ; much less could one with impunity omit such 
a form as biphat which, in the lips of nineteen out of twenty 
of those who speak Hindi, is the form which the term vrikaspate 
assumes. In Hindf, however, the original forms have been so 
utterly obscured by dialectic degeneracy that even the wildest 
or the shrewdest conjecture is defeated: and mere conjecture 
(excepting, perhaps, in the case of minds thoroughly habituated 
to the phenomena) must, of course, be fatal to intelligent pro- 
gress. Even in Hindi works written by pandits we find in the 
same book and from the same pen the forms bachchh, bachh, 
and vats ; sach, sachch, sachchh, sachh, and satya ; brichchh, brichh, 
briksh, vrichchh; vrichh, and vriksh ; and (not to make this list 
too long) the forms nichhawar, néchhawar, névechhawar, nauch- 
hawar, nyawchh&éwar, nyofichhdwar, nyauiichhawar, éo., £c., 
(all of them Prakritized forms of the combination of the Safiskrit 
elements faqa+ q+ at), besides about fifty different forms of 
the word dshis! What are we todo with such forms? In the 
Dictionaries of this language that have hitherto been available, it 
has been usual to give all the meanings over and over again under 
every variety of the form of a word! This appears to entail a 
needless occupation of space, with the still more important 
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disadvantage of leaving the learner uninformed as to the more 
preferable form of a word ; and increase of bulk means increase 
of price, while it might not uncharitably be conceived that some 
measure of the responsibility for the notorious inaccuracy of 
the writers of Hindi is chargeable to this practice. That all 
the meanings and notes should be inserted over and over agaia 
under each and every divergent spelling is a theory which, it may 
be hoped, has in these days but few advocates ; but if we do not 
do so, on what rule shall we go in fixing on some one s!/andard 
form of a corrupted word? If the usage of the pandits be quoted 
as a criterion, we reply that their usage is as faras possible from 
being uniform: if, again, it be urged that not the usage of the 
pandits but that of the common people should be our guide, we 
reply, their usage differs in every zillah and in almost every 
village. The language is, in fact, what the people themselves 
(learned and illiterate) have made it. 

The question of the gender of substantives in Hindi is one the 
importance of which ‘it is impossible to exaggerate ; for the whole 
question of the grammatical structure of a sentence turns upon 
the accuracy of the writer’s knowledge of the gender of every 
substantive in the language: as in other languages, however, thie 
real difficulty lies not so much in the rules as in the exceptions. 
One of the most striking features of this language is seen in that 
important class of words which, though they have retained their 
Safiskrit form, have changed their gender. This phenomenon 
occasions no inconsiderable difficulty ; and the more so, that it 
seems to have hitherto proved inexplicable. It has sometimes 
been contended that in the matter of gender, the Safiskrit should 
be our guide,—always remembering that words which in Safiskrit 
are neuter, will in Hindi be masculine (owing, of course, to the 
fact that the Hindi, unlike someof the other Sajiskrit-derived 
languages, has no neuter gender*). But, what then shall we say 
of such words as gandh, déh, pustak, min, mrityu, and quite a 
number of others, which, though in Safiskrit they are always 
masculine, are in Hind{ now almost uniformly feminine? Some 
European writers of Hindi have attempted to bring back these 
words to the Safiskrit rule, but without avail: like many other 
anomalies in language, such cases are past recovery now. ‘The 
only probable theory is that such words have become feminine by 
the influence of other words in the language which are of this 
gender, and which have corresponding significations. Thus, min 
would get its gender from the more common machhit ; and mrityu 
from the more common maut ; and gandh from the more common 
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* An impersonal form of the verb form: the allusion, however, in the 
has by some been called a neuter text is to substantives, 
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ba ; and pustak from the more common pothi or kitab. But it must 
be remembered that this theory is based on conjecture merely, and 
that there are many casesin which it does not apply. Still more 
difficult is it to deal with those words of which the gender is some- 
times made to be masculine and sometimes feminine ; and this, not 
only by different writers, but sometimes even by the same writer 
and in the same book, and seemingly without any reason : while 
some writers, again, in spite of all usage, give a word a gender 
different from that given to it by all other writers and by the Diction- 
aries, For the present it seems to be incumbent upon us to leave 
such phenomena alone, allowing them to take their course, with the 
hope that we may yet be able to define the subtle influence that occa- 
sions them. Of course, it would be easy enough to pronounce sum- 
marily in reference to all such instances ; but we shrink from such 
a course as unreasonable and dangerous, and are of opinion that it is 
more philosophical (considering the present condition of the 
culture of the language by Europeans) to record the facts as we 
find them to exist. 

The persons who study Hindi may be broadly divided into two 
classes, —those who study it for business purposes only, and those 
who push on their studies from the vernacular to the parent 
languages, To the former class it can be a matter of extremely 
small importance whether a word is derived from Saiskrit, Persian, 
or any early or ‘indigenous’ language or dialect ; their purpose 
is answered if ‘they acquire such a knowledge of the verna- 
cular as enables them'to carry on their profession. In reference 
to the other class it may be said that inasmuch as they will 
soon be in a position to judge for themselves as to the parentage 
of all Hindi words taken directly from Safiskrit, Arabic, or Persian, 
it would be superfluous to occupy space in a Dictionary by giving 
them information on such a point. In reference, however, to about 
one-tenth of the words in this language a real difficulty exists. It 
hardly need be remarked that large portion of the vocabulary of 
the Persian language is either derived from Safiskrit or (more 
properly) is of common parentage with it. These words having 
undergone those modifications which the genius of the formation of 
Persian words requires, it is usual to call them Persian words. If, 
however, they be called Persian words, we are told that they are 
as much entitled to be called Safiskrit, inasmuch as the Sanskrit 
language contains their roots: if, again, we call them Safskrit, it 
is argued that they are only Sajiskrit in an accommodated sense of 
the term, for they have become amenable to those principles of 
change required by the Persian. We hold that it is sounder not to 
attempt to guide the student at all, then to guide him into a hope- 
less and ludicrous muddle. Forbes might be quoted as au example 
of this unsafe guidance, when he says that yalam, for instance, 
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is a Sanskrit word: it is,in fact, no more Sanskrit than it is 
English. If he means that it is derived from Safiskrit, then thou- 
sands of words, (e. g., jamadi, prwai, jhatnd) which he calls Persian 
or Hindf-<tani, should, instead, have been called Safiskrit. Of some 
of the words in this language (the Hindi) it may be said that their 
origin is stilla puzzle to Orientalists ; they come to us either from 
the tongues of tribes who immigrated into India before the Aryans, 
or from the tongues of aboriginal tribes now untraceable, and 
whose name and local habitation it bas not yet been given to 
anyone to fix. That such words should have been briefly marked 
with an initial (as is done in the Dictionaries of Shakespear and 
Forbes) must have been felt by all real students to be most unsat- 
isfactory. The treatment-of the origin of such words can only 
be of value when the form is traced back step by step to its root. 
When, however, the student has acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of Safiskrit, Persian and Arabic to enable him to use those 
languages for the purposes of comparison and etymology, he will 
be in a position both to judge for himself as to the real difficulties 
that embarrass the subject, and. to see through tlre ill-concealed 
iynorauce’ which would dismiss or foreclose the great problem of 
the origin of an obscure form by writing down a mere initial. 
In short, if the origin of a word present no difficulty, why occupy 
space by stating it? And if there be a difficulty it is not removed 
by the dogmatic jotting down of an initial. The Hind{ vocab- 
ulary swarms with philological puzzles, and presents a fine field 
for some impassioned lover of linguistic curiosities who happens to 
combine with ample leisure a trustworthy acquaintance with the 
history and resources of this and tributary tongues, At the 
present stage of the culture of Hindi a more important affair 
than the giving derivations is the recording facts and phenomena 
as gathered from the literature and from the living speech of the 
people. For the present, let us collect; at some future day, 
when we have before us a fairer amount of information as to the 
elements composing the language, there will be a more adequate 
field for philological inquiry ; for, the fact is, we have not yet 
before us all the phenomena necessary to the formation of an 
adequate basis for such research. he judge could hardly be 
considered wise who should proceed to sum up and pronounce 
upon a case at the very time when evidence pours in from all 
quarters. The spirit of enterprize in European students as to 
the importance of this language in the sphere of Comparative 
Philology is only now awaking. It needs but little experience to 
convince one of the fact that there still float about in the collo- 
qual speech of the people large numbers of valuable words which 
have never yet been printed, and which are of great interest. 
There are one or tivo rather interesting classes of words in this 
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language with which our present limits do not permit us to deal in 
detail ; we hope, however, at some future time toclassify these words 
and to subject them to careful investigation ; for, though the pre- 
seut impression concerning them is that they are mere accidents, 
we venture to believe that there is some rational principle which 
operates in the formation of them. We refer to those jingling 
reduplicative forms with which, as everyone knows, the Hindi 
(more, perhaps, than Bangali even) abounds. Everyone must 
have observed that we have in tbe English language a large num- 
ber of instances in which a word has several meanings which have 
no sort of relation to each other ; as examples, we might quote 
the English words ‘saw,’ ‘ear,’ ‘ see,’ ‘mine,’ ‘temple,’ and some 
hundreds of others: the meanings show that there are words that 
are spelt in exactly the same way and have exactly the same pro- 
nunciation, and yet have different derivations and different mean- 
ings. Now, the Hindi language abounds in words of this descrip- 
tion. As an instance, we might quote the word sal; its meanings 
and derivations show that there are, in fact, several different words 
spelt with the same letters and pronounced in the same way : thus 
sal: (1) m. this is the popular or Hindi form of the Saiiskrit 
word shdl, the name of the fish Ophiocephalus wrahl ; (2) m, 
this is a frequent form of the Safiskrit word shrigal, a jackal; 
(3) f. this isa plebeian contraction of the Safiskrit word shdia, 
a hall, house, school; (4) m. this a Prékritized form of the 
Saiiskrit word shalyu a thorn (and many other cognate meanings) ; 
(5) m, the common timber-tree Shorea robusta; (6) m. this is 
also the Persian word sdé/, a year (as commonly used in Hindi as the 
corrupted form of baras [Saiskrit, varsh]). There is an additional 
point of interest about such words, as compared with the same phe- 
nomena in our own language, that they usually retain in Hindi the 
geuder of their Sajiskrit originals ; and this, even in instances in 
which the process of mutilation has gone to the extent of rejecting 
the characteristic mark of gender ; thus the latter @ (shd/d) is the 
sign that the word is feminine. Nothing would be gained by mul- 
tiplying examples ; enough has been said to call attention to the 
existence of a kind of phenomena in which this language abounds. 

Adjectives are in Hindi (asin English, French, Italian, ete,,) con- 
stantly used substantively; thus, the word anjdnd@ has primarily 
two meanings : (1) uoknowing, ignorant ; (2) unknown, strange; 
hence, it signifies, also: (1) an unknowing or unsophisticated one, 
that is, a simpleton, an ignoramus ; and, (2) an unknown one, that 
is,a stranger. If the person referred to be a female, the feminine 
form anjant must be used. In this respect, however, Hindi has 
this peculiarity that, excepting in the single instance of those adjec- 
tives whose masculine form ends in long a, the feminine form is not 
used (as in Sanskrit) in agreement with feminine substantives. 
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Thus, no careful writer of Hindi would use the form adhikdri if 
he wished to express the idea. of ‘heiress,’ nor sundarwdn if he 
were designating ‘a beautiful female.’ If, indeed, he use a sub- 
stantive with either of these adjectives, he must use the mascu- 
line form, even though the substantive be feminine; thus, we 
could not say, in speaking Hindi, sundarvaté larkté; we must say 
sundarwan lurki, as well as sundarwdn larkd. If, on the other 
hand, one wish to refer to ‘a beautiful female’ without using a 
substantive, he must (if he wish to be accurate) say simply swndar- 
watt. Thus we see that, with the exception of the class of adjec- 
tives already mentioned, the distinctively feminine . forms of 
adjectives are, strictly speaking, adopted when the adjective is used 
substantively, and then only: even in this latter case, 
however, it is not at all unusual to make the masculine 
form do service for the feminine; just as in English the 
terms ‘author,’ ‘proprietor,’ etc., are sometimes used where 
‘authoress’ and ‘ proprietress’ would be the more appropriate 
terms. Of all this, one example may suffice :—pd@pi means ‘ sin- 
ful, and qualifies purush in the phrase padpt pusush, , a sinful 
man ; but it also qualifies strz in the expression papi stri, a sinful 
woman. Padpini strt though good Saiskrit, is not good Hindi ; but 
papiné alone means ‘a female sinner,’ and pdpt, of course, ‘a male 
sinner’; and it may even be used to designate ‘a female sinner ’ 
too.* From what we have said it will be readily perceived how 
important it is that our Hindi Dictionaries should give the feminine 
form of each adjective (as well as of each substantive, when the 
substantive has also a feminine form). If, indeed, the student of 
Hindi have a fair knowledge of Saiiskrit to begin with (which is 
extremely seldom the case) he can in most instances form the 
feminines for himself when he happens to need them: still, the 
subject is not by any means so easy as might be supposed ; for, 
though in by far the majority of instances the feminine. form in 
the Hindf is identical with that of the Safiskrit, there still remain 
a very large number of instances in which no amount of knowledge 
of Safiskrit will put the student ina position to conjecture with 
any degree of comfortable certainty what is the feminine form of « 
word as distinguished from the masculine form of it, We may 
instance one word, dulhd& (a bridegroom), which has an option of no 
less than eight forms of the feminine (bride), viz., dulahan, dulahin, 
dulahini, with their corresponding forms dulhan, dulhin, dulhini ; 
and lastly, dulayin, dulhaiyd. Ifa word describe a tradesman ora 
casteman, the feminine form is susceptible of two or more 








* Exceptions to thisimportant rule ing are wont to honour the Hindi 
are met with here and therein Hindi language with many an idiom whose 
works composed by native paudits, home is in the Saiskrit. 
who in the luxuriance of their learn- 
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meanings; thus, sundrin may mean either: (1) a goldsmith’s 
wife ; or (2) a female who carries on the goldsmithing business ; or 
(3) a goldsmith’s daughter; or (4) any female of the goldsmith caste, — 
Lastly, it ought to be observed, that in the case of those words whose 
feminine isformed by the addition of the termination ini, it is 
exceedingly common in Hindi to drop either the first or the last 
vowel of this termination (thus leaving in the one instance ni, 
and in the other instance in), and even in some instances to’ 
drop them both, leaving only, as the distinguishing mark 
between the masculine gender and the feminine. | 

Tt may not be out of place here to make allusion to a subject 
which has of late years occupied much public attention in this 
land, and more ‘particularly in reference to our Fndian topo- 
graphy ;—we refer tothe subject of transliterating, (or Roman- 
izing, as it also’ sometimes called, ) being an attempt to represent 
in English letters the words and names of Indian languages, 
Most of the Grammars and Dictionaries of these Indian languages 
owe much of their size and consequently (it may be presumed) 
of their expensiveness too, to the introduction into them of this 
system of transliterating. Our impression is that the space so 
occupied is misapplied. It will be frankly admitted by all that 
it is only at the very earliest stage of his studies, if ever, that 
the learner would be likely to feel in any measure’ whatever the 
need for transliteration. If he has really mastered the first step 
in the language—the alphabet, transliteration becomes superfluous. 
The very fact of his using a Dictionary implies that he knows the 
alphabet, and is sufficiently advanced tobe able to read the 
language. Not merely, however, on the ground of its non-neces- 
sity do we oppose the system, but mainly because, we believe, that 
successful transliteration of Indian words into English letters is 
impossible, The object of transliterating is to assist the learner 
to pronounce correctly ; the actual effect, however, is to misguide 
him in all those respects in which he is in real need of assistance. 
The methods of Romanizing usually followed have proceeded on 
the principle that the Devanagari letters are representable by 
certain Roman equivalents. It happens, however, that this is not 
true of by farthe majority of the consonants, and also of most of 
the vowels. The palatals ch, chh, jh, jna, and perhaps] ; the cerebral 
t, th, d, dh, n, 7, sh, and the dental ¢, th, d, dh, n, ¢, must all be 
dismissed at once as unrepresentable to the English ear except 
by the living voice : so, also, must. the gutturals kh and gh, and the 
Jabials ph and bh; while to the English reader of the most ordinary 
intelligence not one word need be said as to the hopelessness of 
conveying by the medium of Roman letters an exact. represent 
ation of the sounds of the Devanégar{ vowels. Hence, of the 
forty-seven letiters of which the Devanagari alphabet is compésed 
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there remain only fen, at the very utmost, of which there is any 
substantial hope that they may be safely represented by the letters 
of our poor English alphabet. Recourse has often been had to 
diacritical points ; but these, even with the aid of an explanatory 
table, have only resulted in bewildering and misleading the learner. 
How, indeed, could it have been otherwise? For, if the sounds 
intended to be indicated by such points do not exist in any language 
with which the learner is already familiar, it stands to reason that 
the dots must fail of their purpose. Even after the most careful 
description of the sounds of the Devanagari letters, it may be 
doubted whether even an intelligent student would gather any 
other impression than this, that without vivd-voce instruction from 
the lips of a person who has a keen sense of the first shades of 
sound, and who has himself. residedin India, an exact pronunci- 
ation of the letters must be impossible. Let anyone, who has not 
already learnt to pronounce Devanagari, try to pronounce the very 
common words, seth, thag, bat, mani,duhhh, grahya, log, ham, 
tum, we, thenth, pray, sund ; and if he be left alone, with only 
such light as Romanizing has_yet been shown to~-be capable of 
yielding, he cannot fail to mispronounce them, The point might 
easily be tested by turning up these words in any Dictionary in 
the Persian or Devandgari character in which transliteration into 
Roman letters is attempted. Nor are these words to be regarded 
as selected on account of their peculiar difficulty ; any word in the 
language that might happen to contain a palatal, a cerebral, or 
a dental, would serve as an example of the same point: and 
inasmuch as the exact sound of neither of the vowels can be appre- 
hended, excepting in some cases by circumlocutory explanation 
and in most cases by the teaching of the living voice alone, it 
follows that all attempts that may have hitherto been made to 
render assistance tothe learner in this matter have (in those 
almost countless instances in which he has stood in need of safe 
and trustworthy guidance) been worse than useless,—they have 
been misleading. Hence itis that to the natives of India who 
entertain a keen sense of the beauty and delicacy of the sounds 
of their vernaculars, and who are fully aware of the extreme 
difficulty of those sounds being produced with perfect ease and 
accuracy by Europeans, the pronunciation of the vernaculars by 
Europeans is continually suggestive of the most ludicrous associ- 
ations and incongruities. And it should be observed that all 
that we have said in reference to the Devanagari character applies 
equally to all those characters which are derived from it, such as 
the Bangili, the Mahdrashtri, the Panjabi, etc., and that it applies 
with augmented force to the question of transliterating the Arabic 
and the Persian character ; for, all the additional letters and sounds 
which these two languages contain are such as only Scotclmen 
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and students of German can have any inkling of ; while even 
to them transliteration into English letters must be in the cases 


referred to ambiguous at the best. The letters «, cr eo js} 
“! , 


Ur, b, b, s, &. 4, May serve as examples of what we mean. 


Upon the whole, then, it seems to us that it is sounder policy in 
a teacher not to attempt to guide at all, than to guide when the 
nature of the case involves the absolute certainty of the learner 
being guided into error. Much of the notorious mispronunciation of 
Indian languages by Europeans is attributable to the idea of the 
advocates of transliteration, that every oriental sound can be repre- 
sented by some one with which English people are familiar, or has 
a corresponding letter in the Roman alphabet. The conclusion of 
all this might be stated thus, that those who advocate the 
creation of vernacular literature written in the Roman character, 
as also those who advocate the introduction of this character into 
our legal documents, are promoting a vitiated pronunciation which 
will make even the gravest of us a laughingstock and a byeword to 
the people about us, and which will render our meaning continu- 
ally exposed to misconstructions, in most instances irresistably 
ludicrous and in many cases perverted and damaging. Of course, 
it is readily admitted that in the case of the Urdu language 
transliteration becomes a necessity to beginners, and that in the 
case of all Dictionaries of that language (as also of Arabic and 
Persian Dictionaries) which may be designed for European stu- 
dents, some system of trausliterating must be adopted, unless the 
words be written with the vowel-points (which is not usually done, 
inasmuch as the uniform insertion of these points would vastly 
augment the ultimate bulk of any work). This leads us to 
another question which has, in recent years, been rather warmly 
debated in connexion with the subject of the language of our 
law-courts. We fear that the advocates of the Persian character as 
compared with the Devanagari have in truth but little to hope for, 
as long as they argue on the comparative efficiency of the two char- 
acters, If they keep to the question of the comparative easy flow 
of the Persian writing, they have their case at its strongest point; 
but if they urge that the Persian character is an infallible medium 
for the representation of letters of other alphabets, and that the 
writing is on the whole more easily legible, we fear that they are 
destined to fail as to making out a good case. We would ask the 
advocates of this view how they would express in the Persian 
character the distinction between the vowels short a, short z, and 
short u? If it be replied, ‘ By the adoption of the diacritic points, 
we would mention that the fact of the exceeding infrequency 
of the use of these points, especially in fast writing, might 
be used as an argument to show that (although not the 
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Muhammadans, yet) Europeans and Hindés have but seldom a 
practical acquaintance with them ; and their use, both in corres- 
pondence and in printing, is felt to be both inconvenient 
and (as intimated above) vastly uneconomic as regards space. 
We would also ask how to distinguish between long 4, y,¢, and 
ai: also, the distinction between the signs for the vowels au, 
long o, and long wu, as distinguished from the semi-vowels v and 
w% We would also ask for information as to how the distinction 
should be expressed between the dental n, the cerebral », and 
anuswaér%? We are aware that this last-mentioned sign 
(anuswér) is expressed by the same sign as the m-sound ; but, 
then, this is only when it occurs in certain situations, viz., at the 
end of a word, or at the end of an inflectional termination. We 
would also ask how (excepting by the inconvenient expedient of a 
diacritic point) they would indicate a doubled or repeated letter ? 
And lastly, how would they express the difference between the 
oft-recurring sounds of chch, chh, chchh, and between the very 
frequent sounds of kit and ki, tit and ¢%, dit and di, etc., etc. We 
will give no more examples; but we say simply that we 
should receive with docility and gratitude any information that 
would really throw light upon the bond-fide solution of these 
points. The examples are not. far-fetched nor rare; they might 
be found on any page of any work inthe Urdi language; and 
though our own attempts at solving them have hitherto been 
unavailing, it is but just to remark that every one of these diffi- 
culties vanishes the instant we write the forms in the Devanagari 
character! The only intrinsic objection we see to the adoption 
of the Devanagari character for the purpose now referred to is, 
that it lacks the easy flow of the Persian ; but, this aside, it pos- 
sesses every recommendation over the Persian. It ought to be 
added that in every instance in which the Muhammadan alphabet 
exceeds the Devanagari, the difficulty is readily and efficiently 
met by a simple dot being placed under the letter, the significance 
of which is at once grasped by every native who has any claim to a 
moderate education. There is one objection to the introduction of 
the Devandgari character into our law-courts which has great 
weight with some: they argue that in adopting the Devanagari 
character we should offend the Mubammadans, But the fact is 
that the whole arrangement as it at present exists, owes its origin 
and its continuance to accident merely. The Persian language was 
formerly used in our courts, and was at length found to be incon- 
venient : then, as an easy compromise, the UrdG was adopted, 


Now, the Muhammadans have already had a pretty long turn ; 


why should not the Hindds have theirs? Will anyone argue that 
Muhammadans ate. either more loyal to Government, more 
exemplary in their acknowledgment of the paramount power, or 
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more reliable as employés than Hindis? Or can anyone be found 
who can show that they are more eager to avail themselves 
of the opportunities. we hold out to them to have their children 
(male and female) educated? Or can anyone be found who 
will advocate the principle that the Muhammadans, who are 
but as one to ten-of the Hindds, and are to them an alien and 
supernumerary race, have any claim whatever to hustle them out 
of every advantage? If it be urged that the Mubammadans 
despise the Devanagari character (which is true), we reply that 
the Hindfs hate and despise tenfold the character of those who 
conquered them only to oppress and ravage them. The introduc- 
tion of the Devandgari character into our legal documents means 
simply, that the Mubammadans will be asked to do what Hindds 
have all along been compelled to do—namely, to learn an alien 
alphabet. And it should be borne in mind that the disadvantage 
which may, for a time, at least, accrue to the change now contem- 
plated will not be borne wholly by Muhammadans; it will be 
equally shared by those Europeans and Eurasians who have to 
transact legal business. 

In the Hindi (that is, the Devanagari) alphabet we have three 
sibilants, the dental sibilaut, @ (called, in the grammar, dantya), 
the palatal (éélavya) w, and the cerebral (murddhanya) ¥, 
A question arises as to the best way of representing these letters 
in the English character when we write on Indian subjects, and 
especially when we write in reference to the Saiskrit-derived 
languages. Inasmuch as the practice of Oriental scholars in this 
matter is not even yet uniform, we will venture to offer a 
remark or two on the subject in bringing this lengthy paper to 
a close. It has been usual to represent these letters thus ; q|=s, 
gs’ and q=sh. But, excepting to the initiated, such a form as 


s’ says, of itself, nothing as to the pronunciation ; and is, therefore, 
embarrassing, if not also misleading. It seems to us that the 
letters sh represent more accurately both the nature and the 
ronunciation of the ¢édlavya-sibilant than the forms’ does. 
e presume that the principle on which such a form as s’ would 
be defended is, that the form sh had better be reserved for the 
murddhanya-sibilant (q) : as a matter of fact, however, the form 


sh represents to the uninitiated ear the sound of yw more accu- 
rately and efficiently than it does the sound of @; as may be 


inferred, in part, from the fact that among large classes of Hindds 
in Northern India) the majority of them, we believe, including 
most of the pandits,) this letter 1s pronounced exactly like w, and 
is, moreover, very commonly interchanged with it in spelling (thus, 
Yee = FRG = purush) ;—a' couple of facts neither of which 
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(excepting in only two or three extremely exceptional instances, 
in which it seems probable that other laws have had an influence) 
could be predicated of yy, If, then, it be necessary to haye 


recourse to any artificial pointing at all in transliterating these 
letters into Roman, they should (it seems to us) be rather used 
in transliterating that one of these two letters whose exact sound it 
is least likely that the uninitiated will produce. We would, ac- 
cordingly, render the letters thus; qy=—sh, q=sh, q@=s: ¢.9., QI< 


— sar, WTA shal4, a= Krishna (or, in Hindi, Krishn). This is, 


however, a point the importance of which it is easy to exaggerate : 
it is, moreover, one that will remedy éself in the mind of any 
student whose knowledge of Devanagari is not either loose, or 
absolutely elementary and defective. 

There are many other features of this most valuable language 
which we are compelled, for want of space, to pass over at present : 
our notes have already gone beyond all reasonable limits, On 


some future occasion we may possibly revert to the subject. 
| - _J. D. BATE. 


Note :—As it is not usual to print in the Devan4gari character (the 
character of the Hindi language) in this Review, the point of some of the 
remarks made above will not be readily appreciated by every reader; those, 
however, who are familiar with that character will at once feel the force of 
the examples which are, in the present instance, transliterated into the 
Roman character, 
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1. VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 





Registari Darpan. By Nilmoni Dey, Head Assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Registration. Calcutta: 1282 BS. 


REGISTRATION Manual in Bengali has long been a 
desideratum in these Provinces, not only in the Depart- 
ment itself, but among the native public. We accordingly welcome 
the appearance of Babu Nilmoni Dey’s Edition—the more so 
as bis official position stamps the book with an authority which 
would not attach to the work of an outsider. We observe, 
moreover, that the present Edition has been issued with 
the sanction of the Inspector-General, and, indeed, it is avowedly 
based on the English Manual issued a few months ago by 
Mr. Bignold. With the establishment of New Registration Offices 
all over the country, this book is sure to prove useful and 
to be in greatdemand. The Government, we presume, will take 
care that all Native Sub-Registrars, who do not know English, 
are provided with a copy ; and we can only add that no native 
zemindar, merchant or pleader, ought to be without it. Besides 
the Registration Act, which is illustrated by Explanatory Notes, 
it contains the Rules in Force, the Table of Fees, and a List 
of the Districts and Sub-districts in Bengal as they have been 
constituted for the purposes of the Act. The book consists of 
148 pages, and has been most creditably printed and got up 
by the Stanhope Press, 249 Bow Bazar Street. The price is 
only Rs, 2, 








Sangit Ratnakar; or, the Art and Science of Hindu Music. By 
Navina Chandra Datta. Calcutta: 1872. Price Rs. 2. 


Khagola Bibarana ; or, Astronomy in Bengali. By Navina 
Chandra Datta. Calcutta: 1273 B.S. Price Rs. 2. 

Practical Geometry, Mensuration, Land Surveying and Levelling 
in Bengali. By Navina Chandra Datta. Third Edition 
Calcutta: 1873. Price Re. 1-8. 


The Prose and Poetical-Reader, By Navina Chandra Datta. 
Calcutta: 1873. Price 12 as, 
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The Handbook of Bookkeeping by single and double entry 
including zemindari and bazar accownts, with forms of 
commercial and zemindari letters, for the use of vernacular 
schools and primary patshalas. By Navina Chandra Datia, 
Calcutta: 1875. Price 9 as. 


ABU NOBIN CHANDRA DUTT deserves credit ‘for his 
industry and enterprise. In the number of educational 
works he issues from the press, he bids fair to rival Todhunter 
or Dr. William Smith. All the above works are to be had at the 


Sucharu Press, 336 Chitpur Road. 
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Khiva and Turkestan. Translated from the Russian, by Captain 
H. Spalding, F. R. @. s. With a Map. London : 1874. 


APTAIN SPALDING has done good service in- publishing 

a translation of this little volume. The present work 
contains descriptive sketches of Turkestan and the Khanate of 
Khiva; and these are to be followed by similar accounts of the 
Khanate of Bokhara, the Khanate of Kokan, Affghanistan and 
Beloochistan. We trust Captain Spalding will be able to complete 


his translation of the entire series; the work is valuable not 
merely as illustrating the aspect in which Central Asian affairs 
are regarded in Russia, but as being in itself a popular and 
readable account of a part of the earth’s surface which is of 
extreme interest in the present day, but regarding which very little 
is known. 

Captain Spalding is no Russophobist; he is of opinion that 
the success of the late expedition against Khiva “will prove a 
blessing to the whole of Central Asia.” At the same time he 
fully appreciates the difficulties of conducting military operations 
in the Steppe, and would console those who regard the advance 
of Russia with alarm with the simple statement—sufficiently 
suggestive in itself—that “ out of 7,000 camels which started from 
the banks of the Jaxartes with the column of Turkestan, only 600 
reached the Oxus.” 

But it is not from a political stand-point that we propose to 
draw attention to this book. The reader will find it equally 
interesting as a brief compendium of information regarding the 
geography, statistics, and ethnography of the countries of which 
it professes to treat. Take, for instance, the description given 
of the Kara Bougaz or Black Gulf of the Caspian. This extensive 
basin is fed by a constant stream of water pouring into it from 











the Caspian at the rate of from two to three miles an hour 
through a channel which does not exceed three hundred yard 
in breadth and twenty-eight feet in depth. From this gulf ther 
is no outlet; the water is simply absorbed by evaporation, ane 
thus this inland sea is regarded as “an abyss which swallows up 
the waters of the Caspian.” The result is that a larger deposit 
of salt is left in the gulf year by year. Seals formerly visited 
the lake, but now no living creature can exist in its waters. 
“Even the shores are devoid of all vegetation, and the lead when 
it is hauled up from the water immediately becomes covered with 
crystals.” It has been calculated, indeed, that the Kara Bougaz 


receives daily as much salt as is consumed iu the whole of Russia - 


in six months. 

Like most people in this world, the Turkomans appear to possess 
both good and bad qualities. On the one hand they are said to be 
light hearted, courageous and moral, and invariably treat their 
women with respect, On the other “a propensity for larceny 
forms a rooted and-ineffaceable trait in their character. The child 
robs his mother, the wife her husband, the brother his sister ; but 
all this is carried on in the bosom of the family, because all 
guard their goods strictly against a stranger.” 

Their meals are thus described :—‘‘ The wife places some fresh 
or salt meat in the saucepan ; its odour soon spreads through the 
neighbourhood and attracts to the spot various neighbours, who, 
distaff in hand, on some pretext or other visit their acquaint- 
ance, sit down by the fireplace and engage her in conver- 
sation. Each in turn stirs with a wooden spoon the meat in 
the saucepan and afterwards licks off the fat remaining 
on it. When the meat commences to boil, the mistress of 
the house takes out some pieces with her hands and presents 
hem to her guests, concealing, however, the best pieces for herself. 

* * © When it is completely boiled, the meat is placed 
upon large wooden plates on which bread has been previously 
crumbled. All wash their hands before dinner, but this is done 
evidently as a matter of form only, for Turkoman hands could not 
be washed clean by water alone. Whien the soup is finally ready, 
the head of the household, having given thanks to God, gives the 
signal for all present to occupy piaces round the wooden bowls. 
First, they eat the soup, which, however, is almost entirely absorbed 
by the pieces of bread thrown into it; then they seize on the 
bread and meat, and having consumed it, they scrape up with a 
spoon, which passes from haud to hand, the rema’ning moisture 
from their plates. After dinner each tries to pick up as much of 
the food as he can, * * * At the conclusion of the repast all 
lick their hands and rub~them to the end of the fingers in order 
that they may be covered with grease on their entire surface ; then 
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they wipe their face with their greasy hands, with the object of 
communicating to it their softness and polish ; and, lastly, the 
third operation consists in rubbing the feet or boots, if they wear 
boots, with fat. Wherefore one can, by looking at the boots of a 
Turkoman, tell at a glance whether is full or fasting. * * * 
The victuals are then placed in a sort of napkin, whieh is arranged 
and folded up after the repast, and they provide themselves with a 
bone the sucking of which forms their after-dinner distraction. If 
this windfall happens to be in the hands of the paterfamilias, in 
such a case, after having sucked it somewhat, he ae it over to 
his wife, who in her turn gives it to her child, after which it 
rejoices the heart of the household dog, who has been following 
with hungry eyes the dainty bone as it passed from hand to hand, 
and awaiting the moment when he shall dispose of its remains 
according to his own will and pleasure. ” 

The head-dress of Turkoman ladies on State occasions would 
almost excite the envy of some of the Parisian dames. It. is 
about sixteen inches in height, “ made of leather and covered with 
cloth or some red material from which hang chains of silver and 
gold with little rhombic plates at the ends. The balls and sharp- 
pointed plates disposed round the top make the tiara look some- 
thing like a crown. A yellow or green silken veil, which falls on 
the back and is embroidered with brilliant silks, is fastened to 
the two ends of it. The women are ordinarily employed two or 
three months in making one of them.” 


The author remarks on the strong desire displayed by the race 
for the acquisition of knowledge; “the women especially pride 
themselves on knowing how to read.” At the same time they 
are extremely superstitious, Anything they wish to possess, they 
believe they may acquire by eyeing it narrowly and touching it 
with their hands—a form of superstition, we may remark, not 
confined to Turkoman thieves. ‘For instance, if a newly mar- 
ried woman espies a handsome child, she immediately touches it, 
embraces it and passes her fingers along its body and face, fully 
convinced that such contact exerts a physical influence,” 

The Turkomans purchase their wives. A well-made handsome 
healthy girl fetches from £186 to £278; an ordinary girl half 
this sum ; “ for one who squints, or is deaf or dumb, or disfigured by 
small-pox, they do not pay more than £30 or £40.” We should 
have liked to describe the wedding ceremony, but we feel that we 
have taken sufficient liberty with our author already and must 
refrain from further quotation, referring the readers to the book 
itself. Weare quite sure they will not be disappointed, 
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The Death of Akbar and Other Poems. By HU. G. Keene, Author 
of “ Under the Rose,” &c. Allahabad: 1875, 


oe VERY man’s a sort of poet,” to borrow a line from our 
author ; and there are poets of various sorts. What is 
more, a poet’s productions are often of very variable quality, and 
this, we are bound to say, is the case with our author. Some 
of the pieces in the present volume are decidedly good, Weeds of 
the Woodland, for instance ; others are passable ; some again 
will probably not appear in a future edition. Zhe Death of 
Akbar itself we regard as a failure; utterly wanting in the 
dramatic element, and with but little else to recommend it. 
Fancy, for instance, old Badaoni making a stale joke like this :— 


“My Lord! ’Twere well your widows learned to say 
(Though in another sense than His Apostle) 
’ Tis better for. to marry than to burn.” 


—the allusion being, of course, to a Hindu Suttee. 
Sometimes Mr. Keene’s grammar, if not the sense, is defective. 
What for instance is the meaning of this ? 


‘‘ Without dry powder statesmanship is vain : 
Do one, but do not leave the cther undone, 
Nor think that Fifty-seven is forgot.” 


We suppose a reviewer ought not to pass over Anti-Locksley, 
but we can only mention it, like the rest of Mr. Keene’s reviewers 
to regret that it should have found a place in the present volume. 








The Revolution at Baroda, 1874-75. By Dinshah Ardeshir 
Taleyarkhan. Bombay, 1875. 


VERY readable brochure. The time has perhaps not yet 

arrived for a complete and impartial review of the late 
events at Baroda, but when such a review is undertaken, this little 
pamphlet will certainly not be overlooked. The writer is evidently 
of opinion that Mr. Dadabhai—the Parsee~ Minister—was not 
allowed fair play. Mr. Dadabhai, we are told, “was a man of 
independent growth, having long been reared in dear free England. 
In him Colonel Phayre met a person much the same as a sturdy 
Britisher.” Let us recommend to Mr. Taleyarkhan a piece of 
advice which was often impressed upon us in our youth :— 
W henever you are particularly proud of a passage of fine writing, 
cut it out ; you may be sure there’s something wrong or ludi- 
crous about it, 
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they wipe their face with their greasy hands, with the object of 
communicating to it their softness and polish ; and, lastly, the 
third operation consists in rubbing the feet or boots, if they wear 
boots, with fat. Wherefore one can, by looking at the boots of a 
Turkoman, tell at a glance whether is full or fasting, * * * 
The victuals are then placed in a sort of napkin, whieh is arranged 
and folded up after the repast, and they provide themselves with a 
bone the sucking of which forms their after-dinner distraction. If 
this windfall happens to be in the hands of the paterfamilias, in 
such a case, after having sucked it somewhat, he hands it over to 
his wife, who in her turn gives it to her child, after which it 
rejoices the heart of the household dog, who has been following 
with hungry eyes the dainty bone as it passed from hand to hand, 
and awaiting the moment when he shall dispose of its remains 
according to his own will and pleasure. ” 

The head-dress of Turkoman ladies on State occasions would 
almost excite the envy of some of the Parisian dames. It. is 
about sixteen inches in height, “ made of leather and covered with 
cloth or some red material from which hang chains of silver and 
gold with little rhombic plates at the ends. The balls and sharp- 
pointed plates disposed round the top make the tiara look some- 
thing like a crown. A yellow or green silken veil, which falls on 
the back and is embroidered with brilliant silks, is fastened to 
the two ends of it. The women are ordinarily employed two or 
three months in making one of them.” 


The author remarks on the strong desire displayed by the race 
for the acquisition of knowledge; “the women especially pride 
themselves on knowing how to read.” At the same time they 
are extremely superstitious, Anything they wish to possess, they 
believe they may acquire by eyeing it narrowly and touching it 
with their hands—a form of superstition, we may remark, not 
confined to Turkoman thieves. ‘For instance, if a newly mar- 
ried woman espies a handsome child, she immediately touches it, 
embraces it and passes her fingers along its body and face, fully 
convinced that such contact exerts a physical influence,” 

The Turkomans purchase their wives. A well-made handsome 
healthy girl fetches from £186 to £278; an ordinary girl half 
this sum ; “ for one who squints, or is deaf or dumb, or disfigured by 
small-pox, they do not pay more than £30 or £40.” We should 
have liked to describe the wedding ceremony, but we feel that we 
have taken sufficient liberty with our author already and must 
refrain from further quotation, referring the readers to the book 
itself. Weare quite sure they will not be disappointed, 
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The Death of Akbar and Other Poems. By H. G. Keene, Author 
of “ Under the Rose,” &. Allahabad: 1875, 


6 VERY man’s a sort of poet,” to borrow a line from our 
E- author ; and there are poets of various sorts. What is 
more, a poet’s productions are often of very variable quality, and 
this, we are bound to say, is the case with our author. Some 
of the pieces in the present volume are decidedly good, Weeds of 
the Woodland, for instance ; others are passable ; some again 
will probably not appear in a future edition. Zhe Death of 
Akbar itself we regard as a failure; utterly wanting in the 
dramatic element, and with but little else to recommend it, 
Fancy, for instance, old Badaoni making a stale joke like this :— 


“My Lord! ’*Twere well your widows learned to say 
(Though in another sense than His Apostle) 
’Tis better for to marry than to burn.” 


~—the allusion being, of course, to a Hindu Suttee. 
Sometimes Mr. Keene’s grammar, if not the sense, is defective. 
What for instance is the meaning of this ? 


** Without dry powder statesmanship is vain : 
Do one, but do not leave the cther undone, 
Nor think that Fifty-seven is forgot.” 


We suppose a reviewer ought not to pass over Anti-Locksley, 
but we can only mention it, like the rest of Mr. Keene’s reviewers 
to regret that it should have found a place in the present volume. 








The Revolution at Baroda, 1874-75. By Dinshah Ardeshir 
Taleyarkhan. Bombay, 1875. 


VERY readable brochure. The time has perhaps not yet 

arrived for a complete and impartial review of the late 
events at Baroda, but when such a review is undertaken, this little 
pamphlet will certainly not be overlooked. The writer is evidently 
of opinion that Mr. Dadabhai—the Parsee~ Minister—was not 
allowed fair play. Mr. Dadabhai, we are told, “was a man of 
independent growth, having long been reared in dear free England. 
In him Colonel Phayre met a person much the same as a sturdy 
Britisher.” Let us recommend to Mr. Taleyarkhan a piece of 
advice which was often impressed upon us in our youth :— 
Whenever you are particularly proud of a passage of fine writing, 
cut it out; you may be sure there’s something wrong or ludi- 
crous about it. 
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Speeches in England and India. By Richard - Southwell 
Bourke, Earl of Mayo, K.P., G.M.SL, late Viceroy and Governor. 
General of India. Edited with an Introduction by GQosto 
waar Mullick, &e., &., &c. Authorised Edition. Calcutta. 
1873. 


E have been “thanked” to devote a separate paper review- 

ing this book thoroughly and elaborately at our conveni- 

ence. We think the time has hardly come when Lord Mayo’s 

career as Governor-General can be faithfully and impartially 

reviewed, Meanwhile Baboo Gosto Behary Mullick may derive 

consolation from the description of Lord Mayo given in Mr. Keene’s 
poem on Seventy-two,—“ our stately Lord, our man of men.” 








Lord Northbrook and His Mission in India.—A lecture deli- 
vered before the Burrabazar Family Literary Club on the 25th 
of June 1872. By Gosto Behary Mullick, &c., &. Calcutta. 
1873. 


NOTHER elaborate work by the same author! Our innate 
modesty, however, forbids our criticising his lucubrations 
on either Lord Northbrook or his Mission. 
WE have also to acknowledge the following publications :— 


Transactions of the Asiatic Svciety of Japan.—Vol. III, Part 1. 
Yokohama, 1875. | 

Report on the administration of the Madras Presidency during 
the year 1873-74. 

Ditto of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Penal 
Settlements of Port Blair and the Nicobars. 

Reports on Public Instruction in Bombay and Mysore during 
the year 1873-74. 

Report on the Revision of the Land Revenue Settlement of the 
Gujranwala District, with maps, 1866-67. 

Maps connected with the Report on the Revision of the Land 
Revenue Settlenent of the Lahore District, 1865-69. 


British Policy in India.—An attempt to lay bare the truth, so 
far as the Madras Presidency is concerned. Republished from 
the Mudras Atheneum and Daily News. Madras 1875. 


















